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Departuent op the Interior, 

Opptcb op Education, 
WathingUm, D. C., June, 19S3. 

Sir: Within a period of 30 years the high-s^ool enroll- 
ment has increased from a little over 10 per cent of thq • 
population of high-school age to more than 50 per cent of that 
population. This enrollment is sp unusual for a secondary 
school that it has attracted the attention of Europie, where 
only 8 to 10 per cent attend secondary schools. Many 
European educators have said that we are educating too 
many people. I believe, however, that the people of the 
United States are now getting a new conception of education. 
They are coming to look upon education as a preparation for 
citizenship and Tor daily life rather than for the money return 
which comes from it. They are looking upon the high school 
as ^ place for their boys and girls to profit at a period when 
they are not yet acceptable to industry. 

In order that we may know where we stand in secondary 
education, the membership of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools four years ago took the 
lead in urging a study. It seemed to them that it was wise 
for such a study to be made by the Government of the United 
States rather than by a. private foundation; fdr if such an 
agency studied secondary* Question, it might be accused 
eitfier rightly or wrongly of a bias toward a special interest. 
When the members of a committee of this association ap- 
peared before the Bureau of die Budget in 1928, they receiv^ 
a very courteous hearing. It was impossible, so the Chief of 
the Budget Bureau thought, to obtain all the money which 
the commission felt desirable; with the money which was 
obtained, $225,000, to be expended over a 3-year period, it 
was found impossible to do all the things that the committee 
had in mind. It was possible, however, to study those t.hinga 
which pertained strictly to secondaiy education, that is, its 
organization; its curriculum, including some of the more 
fundamental subjects, and particularly those subjects on 
which a comparison could be made between the present and 
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earlier periods; its extracurriculum, which is almost entirely 
new in the past 30 years; the pupil population; and adminis- 
trative and supervisory problems, pei^nnel, and activities. 

The handling of this survey was intrusted to Dr. Leonard 
V . Koos, of the University of Chicago. With great skill he 
hae, working on a full-time basis during his free Quarters 
from the University of Chicago and part time during other 
quarters, brought it to a conclusion. 

This manuscript constitutes one of the laiger monographs 
Qf the Survey. It was written by Francis T. Spaulding of 
Harvard, a part-time expert, O, I. Frederick, a full-time 
specialist, and Leonard V. Koos, the associate director. It 
contains three parts, namely, the reorganized secondary 
school, recent growth and present status of public junior 
colleges, and special reoiganizations of school systems. 

Attention is called to the fact that reorganized schools 
practically 'did not exist in 1910 but that they had a rapid 
growth after that date. It is assumed that “a school's 
oi^anization comprises all the arrangements which the school 
makes to furnish h form of work for effective education." 
These arrangement^^ for the purposes of this study classi- 
fied under the followmg nine major features of organization: 
(1) The admission and promotion of pupils; (2) the arrange- 
ment of instruction in terms of departmentalization, size of 
classes, the length of school sessions, the use of standardized 
teste, Md the adoption of special schemes designed to care 
for individhai differences of pupils ; (3) the scope and arrange- 
ment (but not the detailed content) of the program of studies; 

(4) the scope and arrangement of the extracurriculum; 

(5) guidance of pupils; (6) articidation of the school with 
other 8ch(wl unite; (7) composition of the teaching staff; 
(8) supervision of instruction; (9) housing and equipment.. 

Schools were scored on the comprehensivep^ss and con- 
sistency of their oiganization. As described in Chapter I, 
comprehensiveness consists in the number of arrangements 
made in these respects. Consistency is the balance main- 
tained among the nine major features. For example, a 
school which provides both individual and group guidance 
4ot entering pupils is considered superior to a school which 
provide* group guidance alone. Likewise the %chool which 
provides for standardized achievement test scores in addition 
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to .the teachers’ examinations in subjects is superior in organ- 
ization to the school which provides only one of these. And 
the school which has elective courses in twelfth-g^ade Eng- 
lish in addition to required courses is considered better organ- 
ized than the school which offers required work only. Such 
ty scoring in the various nine provisionp gives us the compre- 
heiisiveness of the organization. On the other hand, one 
school may have elaborate arrangements for the extracurricu- 
lum and very mediocre arrangements for the curriculum pro- 
gram. Or one or two of the features mentioned may be very 
highly developed and several other features practically ig- 
nored. The extent to which any school makes adequate 
provision for all of its major features at one time is considered 
a measure of its consistency of oi^anizfition. These two 
standards statistically applied constitute the first and major 
portion of this bulletin. 

Schools of various oiganizations and various sizes and types 
are measured by these two standards. In general it is found 
that the 3-3 junior-senior high school organization is to be 
preferred to any other type although in the smaller schools 
the 6-year undivided school is a little the better. However, 
BO much variation was discovered that in many cases the old 
organization is found superior to the reorganized schools. 
Exceptions occur in almost every classification. 

The second part, consisting of two chapters, has to do with 
the rather recent development of the junior college. It is 
found that California, in 1931 had 33 public junior colleges; 
Iowa, 27 ; and Texas, 17. These colleges exist, however, in 
some 17 States, 136 of them having been found exclusive of 
those for Negroes. Of the 39 State junior colleges, 11 are 
found in Mississippi anil 7 in Oklahoma. The private junior 
colleges are more numerbus than the public and State junior 
colleges combined, but typically they have fewer pupils 
enrolled. 

The third part of this Survey gives attentiim to special 
types of organization deviating in significant v^s not only 
from conventional systems but also from reorganized plans. 
The reoi^anizations effected at Kansas City, Joliet, Salt 
Lake City, Concord, Tulsa, Baltimope, and the laboratory 
schools of The University of Chicago are treated from the 
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s^dpoint of their purpose to save time. Reorg^zations 
aiming principally at integration are thol?e at Pasadena, 
Ventura, and Compton, Calif.; Moberly, Mo.; Hillsboro,’ 
Tex.; John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Tex.; 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mo.; and the recently planned 
4-year college at The University of Chicago. 

This monograph is most suggestive and I respectfully 
recommend that it be printed as a publication of the National 
purvey of Secondary Education. 

• Respectfully submitted. " 

Wm. John Cooper, 

Commitnoner. 

The Sbcbbtabt of tbb Intbbiob. 0 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


PART I : THE REORGANIZED SECONDARY 

SCHOOL 

BY FRANCIS T. SPAULDING AND O. I. FHEDBRICK 

CHAPTER I : FUNDAMENTAL ASSUMPTIONS AND 
PROCEDURES 

t. BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

TJie ‘purpose of this study , — -The chief purpose of this stu^y 
has been to determine what , existing forms of American 
secondary-school oiganizatjon are of greatest promise. The 
study -hw.aoiight, in particular, to discover the effects of the 
junior high school movement upon practice in school organi- 
zation, to secure objective evidence as to the comparative 
merits of reorganized and conventionally organized secondary 
schools, and to provide^ basis for estimating the relative 
promise of various types of junior and senior high schools. 

No generally accepted standards have thus far been 
formulat^ by whicE the worth of various types of school 
^ oiganization may be measured. The most commonly recog- 
nized standards are those of the North Oentral Association of 
' Collies and Seconda^ Schools. The regulations of this 
association embody criteria on the basis of which member 
schools ^ accredited. The criteria deal, however, only 
with mininium essentials of organization. Like the standards 
proposed by other ^crediting agencies and by individual 
speci^ts in s^ndaiy education, they afford small basis 
( for distinguishing among schools which are well above a 
merely minimum level. * 

Need for clarifying bogie assumptions. —Id view of i£s basic 
purpo^, die present study has been faced with the necessity 
of devising methods by which promising forms of organiza- 
tion might be distinguished from forms of loss promise. It 
has had to adopt cei*Cain standards — ^necesssMy subjectively 
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detennmed, so far as basic assumptions were concerned — as 
to superiority and inferiority in school organization. In so 
doing it has passed beyond the bounds of survey procedure, 
narrowly conceived, and has entered to some extent into the 
field of educational theory. He»ce there is particular need 
for describing at the outse.t the major assumptions and defi- 
nitions wliich the study has involved, and for indicating its 
fundamental procedures. • 

The most important assumptions which the study has made 
are those underlying the definition of the term “organiza- 
tion,” the classification of the major features of secondary- 
school organization, and the means used for judging the 
effectiveness of school orgaiTization. 

Defini^on of '‘organization.” — The study has assumed that 
a schools organization comprises all the arrangements ^which 
the school makes to Jumish a framework Jor efective education. 
The study has avoided a definition of organization in terms' 
oTthe subject matter or the process or the results of teaching. 
It has assumed that oiganization does not in and of itself offer 
a complete guaranty of effective education. It has assumed 
further, however, that, there is likely to be ^ positive rel^tion- 
shiff between quality of organization and quality of mstruc- 
tion, so that organization — defined in terms of the arrange- 
ments which proiride opportunity for effective instruction — 
is a matter of immediate educational concern. 

Major featutes of school organization. — Adopting this gen- 
eral conception, the study has recognized nine, major features 
of^ school practice which should be tkken ^into account 
in describing the .oiganization of any single ^chool. These 
features are, respectively: (1) The admissioWnd promo- 
tion of pupils'; (2) the arrangement of instruction, in terms 
of departm’entalization,. the size of olnsses, the length of 
school sessions, the use of st^dardized tests, and the adoption, 
of special schemes which make possil^le direct attention to 
individual differences; (3) the scope^and arrangement (but 
not tlie detailed content ^ of the prograto.of studies; (4) the 
scope and arrangement (but noii^e detailed contiQk;eff the 
program of extracurriculum activities; (5) . theMhool's 
provisions for the educational and vocational guidance of ' 
its pupils; (6) provisions for the articulation of the school 
with other school unite; (7) the composition of the teaching 
; . 1^1 
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staflF; (8) arrangements for the supervision of instruction; 
and (9) the school’s housing and equipment. , 

• In thus classifying the component features of a school’s 
organization, the study has tried not to prejudice in any way 
th| answer to the question of what is a “good” organization. 
The various featyres of organization as here defined have 
had an important place ip. determining the standards of 
organization adopted in^the study. In the main, however, 
the classification of the major features has been used merely 
for convenience in comparing data on individual schools, and 
for assurance that the study was leaving oiit of consideration 
no major part of the school’s educational homework. 

Measures of the effectiveness of school organization . — 
Though the study has conceived school organization as pro- 
viding opportunity for effective education, rafUer than as 
furnishing a guaranty of effective education, it has recog- 
nized that the most valid measures of the quality of organi- 
zation are probably to be found in certain direct outcomes 
of instructien. Comparative measures of pupils’ school 
achievement, measures of pupils' general growth in interests, 
abilities, and attitudes, measures of pupils’ tendencies to 
take advantage of what the school may have to offer— these 
represent tha . basis on which the effectiveness of school 
oiganization ought largely to be judged. 

Any such’ presumably direct measures of the effectiveness 
of organization are, however, exc^eedingly diflScult to obtain. 
The diflSculty arises in part from the fact that the various 
elements involved are so complex as to hinder exact defini- 
tion and analysis. In part also the difficulty is due to the 
present limitations of educational measurement. In even 
greater degree it is due to the practical impossibility of 
establishing a definite causal relationship between any given 
outcome and the organization with which that outQome is 
associated. As a jesult of all these factors, the feiy targe- 
scale attempts which have been made to evaluate school 
organization in terms of pupils' measurable, gains have thus 
far proved strikingly inconclusive.* - . 

1 The problems involved in making evaluations of this sort are in^ detail by 

Bancroft beatky In Achievement In the Junior High School (Harvard University Press, 
10^). In Oh. II oftiia study Beatley presents a silmmary and critical analysis of earlier 
investigations In which the results of Junior high school Instruction have been directly com- 
pared with the results of iDSinictkm in oonveotionally organised schools. « 
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Indirect evaluations of effectiveness are fortunately lees 
difficult to make tKan are direct evaluations. The most ob- 
vious basis for an indirect evaluation is to be found in the 
specific practices which schools include or fail to include in 
their organizations as means of bringing desired results to 
pass. The use of standardized tests in the guidance pro- 
gram, the holding of conferences to promote the integration 
of subject matter between the elementary school and the 
junior high school, the provision of a wid# variety of oppor- 
tumties for extracurriculum activities — these are examples 
of the practices in question. The presence or absence of fea- 
ture like these offers no exact measure of the effectiveness 
of a school** instruction. It does, however, afford a clue 
to the relative promise of the school’s organization, in that 
actual effectiveness is probably correlated with possibilities 
for effectiveness. 

For want of direct measures of effectiveness, this study has 
been forced to rely on indirect measures in terms of the prac- 
tices which various types of organization commonly provide. 
Its conclusions are*-thus based on the assumption that per- 
formance is roughly measured by practice. Conclusions 
founded on such an assumption can obviously furnish only 
hints, and not proof, as to the direction in which progress 
lies. They may, however, furnish hints of substantid value. 

Meam of comparing the effectiveness of various types of 
■organization . — The study has been faced with the necessity 
for making two further assumptions of major importance. 
Since it has undertaken to discover what forms of organiza- 
tion are in general most promising, it has had to adopt means 
for securing blanket measures of the value of any given type 
of organization. The further assumptioni^rovide a basis for 
such measures. 

The study has assumed, first, that the more arrangemepts 
a school makes in connection with any one of its major 
features the better oiganized that school m likely to be with 
respect to the feature in question. The school which, for 
example, provides both individual and group guidance for 
its entering pupils may be held to be better organized so 
far is guidance is concerned than the school which provides 
group guidance alone or which fumiahes no systematic guid- 
ance at all. The school which has traditionally promoted 
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its pupils on the basis of a single arrangement for seeing that 
.they have passed teachers’ examinations in all subjects may 
be considered to have improved its organization for promo- 
tion when it adds an arrangement for taking standardized 
achievement-test scores into account. The school which 
offers elective work as well as required work in^welfth-grade 
English may be held — other things being equal — to have a 
better organized program of studies than the^hool which 
offers required work only. Thus the total number of specific 
practices in effect in a school in connection with any single 
feature of organization offers a measure of the possible 
effectiveness of the school’s oiganization in that feature. 
Measures of this sort may be thought of as referring to com- 
prehensiveness of organization. The study has adopted such 
measures as the first means of estimating the value both of 
individual organizations and of general types of oiganization. 

The study has assumed, second, that a school which does 
approximately equal justice to all of its major features is 
better organized as a whole than a school which builds up 
certain features at the expense of others. Of tw’o hypo- 
thetical schools, one may provide comprehensive' arrange- 
ments in connection with each of the nine major features of 
organization. The second may make highly elaborate 
arrangements for extracurriculum activities, but may give 
scant attention to securing comprehensiveness in its program 
of studies. Assuming that the two schools achieve equal 
comprehensiveness in all features except the extracurriculum 
and the program of studies, the first school may fairly be 
judged better oiganized t^an the second. Serious n^lect 
of one or more major features can not be completely atoned 
for by expansion in other features; each nne of a school’s 
major features ought to be adequately provided for if the 
school is to be judged well organized as a whole. . .The extent 
to which a school makes adequate provision for all of its major • 
features at once has accordingly^ been adopted as a second 
measure of the value of organization. This measure is here- 
after referred to as a measure of consistency of organization. 

Justification oj assumptions as to superiority oj certain jorms 
oj organization . — The schemes- which have been used for 
securing objective ratings of comprehenaveness and consist- 
ency of organization will be described in connection with the 
uB4ss<^-a — s [61 
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general methods of investigation employed in the study. 
For the present the assumptions underlying these measures, 
rather than the means of putting the measures into effect, 
deserve attention. 

It is obvious that the validity of these assumptions mify 
be open to serious question. Comprehensiveness on the one 
hand and consistency on the other may not — at least as 
they are here defined — offer thoroughly acceptable measures 
of the quality of a school’s oi^anization. Both measures 
are clearly open to the criticism that they rest upon subjec- 
tive judgment as to the value of the specific practices which 
are used as counters. The measure of consistency is open 
to the further criticism that it involves subjective judgment 
as to what the “major features” of organization are, among 
which consistency is to be achieved. Thus the proposed 
gage of superiority or inferiority is admittedly a thoroughly 
controversial one. 

In defense of the use of this g^e it should be said that the 
specific practices involved are ‘Commonly recognized as 
desirable in secondary-school organization. Books and 
articles on the major phases of organization have been 
thoroughly canvassed to determine the practices which* 
might most appropriately be used for the purpose in hand. 
It has proved fruitless to try to evaluate particular prac- 
tices in terms of frequency of mention, since few specific 
practices are mentioned often enough by any large number 
of writers to. ^ve a dependable clue to their importance. 
The measures of comprehensiveness and consistency may 
be assumed to be based, nevertheless, on practices which at 
least in theory have gained wide approval. 

Furthermore, the value of the measures is to some extent 
attested by the fact that they actually work. When various 
types of schools are compared on the suggested basis notable 
differences appear among the forms of organization repre- 
sented. Differences in general comprehensiveness and con- 
sistency, moreover, can be traced to statistically reliable 
differences in the extent to which the schools employ, or 
fail to employ, specific practices; so that the merits of the 
schools in question may in the last analysis bo judged in 
terms of these practices. 
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The complete soundness of the study’s assumptions is, 
nevertheless, not to be taken wholly for granted. The 
conclusions of the study are therefore reported on a two- 
fold basis. Certain conclusions are expressed in terms of 
.superiority and inferiority, defined on the basis of the amount 
of comprehensiveness and consistency possessed by a given 
type of organization. Conclusions are reported also in 
terms of specific practices. For those who are inclined to 
accept *the basic assumptions the citing of practices will 
serve to illustrate and support in detail the more general 
conclusions. For those who are unwilling to accept these 
assumptions the citing of practices will allow the applica- 
tion of any other measures of superiority or inferiority that 
may seem justifiable, granting only That these measures, 
dike the" measures employed in the study, gage quality of 
organization in terms of definite arrangements for effective 
instruction. . 

Summary of basic assumptions . — Briefly summarized, the 
major assumptions which the study has been obfiged to 
make consist in the definition of school organization as the 
whole body of arrangements through which the school pro- 
vides a framework for its instruction, in the recognition of nine 
major features of practice as component parts of the organ- 
ization of any single school, and in the assumption that 
comprehensjjVeness and consistency represent valid criteria 
for judging the possible effectiveness of school organization. 

I. Tf{E GENERAL PLAN OF THE STUDY 

On the basis suggested by its fundamental assumptions, 
the study has undertaken to compare various forms of school 
oiganization. The comparisons have centered chiefly about 
common types of schools. The value of case studies of 
individual schools has been clearly recognized; such studies, 
have, indeed, been given an important place in the investi- 
gation as a whole. Studies of groups of schools possessing sig- 
nificant features in common have seemed, however, to’prom- 
^ ise conclusions of vdder significance than have studies merely 
of individual schools. . Jience the methods of procedure 
adopted have been in large measure suggested by the neces- 
sary requirements and limitations of group investigation. 
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The plan of the study has called for three major typ^of 
group comparisons. FWt, the study has sought to contrast 
;reorganized schools in general with conventionally oi^anized 
schools in general. Second, the study has undertaken a 
comparison of the most common existing types of reorgan- 
ized schools with each other. Third, the ‘study has at- 
tempted to compare various 'sizes of reoi^anize^ schools, 
irrespective of type. From these various comparisons, supple- 
mented .by detailed investigation of outstanding individual 
schools, the study has sought to draw conclusions as to the 
types of oiganization likely to be of greatest general promise. 

Because of their bearing on these conclusions, certain 
characteristics of the data used in the study are of special 
importance. The means of securing information concerning 
the organization of individual schools, the probable relia- 
bility of the information obtained, the representativeness of 
the schools supplying this information, and the methods 
employed in interpreting the information need particularly 
fo be commented on. 

S. MEAWS OF SECVRIaWO DATA 0/V SCHOOL OROANIZATIO!^ 

Source of the data . — The data which form the basis for the 
group comparisons were secured by means of an extended 
check list.* The check list was designed to call forth from 
the principal of any given school a fairly exact description 
of his school's internal and external workings. It was so 
arranged as to provide for at least a sampling of the school’s 
activities under each of the nine major features of practice 
recognized as component parts of school organization. The 
check list did not call for information which would have 
required extensive research on the principal’s part; to have 
done so might have 'resulted in so large a proportion of in- 
complete returns as to have invalidated the study’s original 
data. Nor did the check list call always for mathematically 
exact information ; estimates were frequently {>ermitted, when 
estimates seemed to be reasonably indicative of the way in 
which the school functioned. The check list was definitely 
arranged, however, to emphasize thinra actually done in each 
school—as contrasted with things w^h might be ‘‘contem- 

* Bxunples of Um Itanu IdUuM In Ibe obMk Uat miT tM (oand In tba Ttrioua li^ ct 
pncUoM prtHDtod In Ch. X. 
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plated'' or merely “provided for" — in such a way as to bring 
out the active elemente of the school's organization. 

To msure the adequacy of the check list the list as a whole 
or in certain of its parts was submitted for criticism to six 
members of the survey staff other than those who were 
responsible for formulating it, and to two oUtside specialists 
in secondary education. The list of items under each head 
Vas so arranged, moreover, as to provide space for the prin- 
cipal's insertion of significant items not explicitly mentioned. 
The fact that practically negligible use was made of most of 
these spaces suggests that principals, in general, found the 
list complete as it applied to their schools. 

Means jor obiaining cooperation of school principals . — The 
principal’s active cooperation in filling out the check list was 
sought by sending the check list only to principals who, 
having been previously informed in detail both of the pur- 
poses of the study and of the natpre of the information de- 
sired, had agreed to supply the necessary data. The fact 
that information was secured only from schools whose 
principals promised active Cooperation had an undoubted 
effect on the representativeness of the schools finally included 
in the study. A certain amount of departure from random 
sampling was believed, nevertheless, to be preferable to more 
representative sampling gained under pressure, at the risk 
of ill-considered and inaccurate returns. 

Reliability oj the data secured.— Esuc\x check-List return as it 
was received was scrutinized for internal consistency. Items 
in various parts of the check list had been so arranged as to 
constitute checks upon each other. Inconsi^^ies could 
occasionally be corrected by reference to prii^d materials 
supplied by the school concerned; where this was possible the 
check &t was edited to remove any obvious errors. Check 
lists Wnich included errors so numerous* ot so flagrant as to 
throw suspicion on the reports as a whole were discarded. 

. As a gage upon the general accuracy of the reports, 25 
schools of various types were visited and inspected at first 
hand after their check liste had been returned. Separate 
study of these schools showed that the check lists had de- 
picted their organizations with remarkable exactness. Spe- 
cific items had occasionally been misunderstood, but no ex- 
tensive errors in reporting were anywhere apparent; the hon- 
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esty with which individual principals had testified to weak- 
nesses in their school organizations was a matter of particular 
notice. There was a little evidence that schools of relatively 
complex organization had tended to minimize somewhat the 
number of activities in which they ^llte engaged. Schools 
of less elaborate organization apparei®y tended, by contrast, 
to give themselves the benefit of doubt with respect to the 
number of practices which were in active use. Tendencies 
of this sort seemed, however, not seriously to affect a ranking 
of the schools in terms of the practices reported. 

In the light both of the measures taken in advance to insure 
accuracy of reporting and of the results of attempts to gage 
the trustworthiness of reports through visits to selected 
schools, it may probably be fairly assumed that the reports 
as a whole represent as accurate a return of the information 
for which they asked as could be gained by any method short 
of extended first>hand study of each individual school. 

4 . REPRESENTATIVENESS QF THE SCHOOLS REPORTING 

Attempt made to select representaiive schools. — Whether the 
schools described in tKfe check-list returns represent a fair 
sampling of the groups of schools to which they belong can 
not be altogether definitely established. The representative- 
ness of the schools involved must inevitably have an important 
bearing on the interpretation of group comparisons. It will 
be well, therefore, to describe at least briefly both the methods 
used in selecting schools for study wd the eventual composi- 
tion of the groups of schools from which data were secured. 

The study sought to obtain data from a random sampling 
both of reorganized schools and of conventionally organized 
schools. The method used in securing represen^tives of 
reorganized schools was somewhat different from that used, 
in depuring representatives of conventionally organized schools, 
so that the two methods need to be separately described. 

Method of selecting reorganized schools. — The reorganized 
schools which were asked to make reports were selected in such a 
way as to provide a sampling from each of the most prominent 
types of grade organization (6-3-3, 6-2—4, 6-6, and the like), 
from each of five major-size grou)^ of communities, and from 
all sections of the country. With two major exceptions, 
schools of each type of grade organization were chosen in 
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'mathematical proportion to the existing distribution of the 
various types among the several States and among the various 
population groups. 

The first exception concerned types of schools of which 
fewer than 100 were to he found in the country as a whole. 
There was reason to believe that the percentage of replies 
would not be high enough to provide a sampUng of. these 
schools suflBciently large for use in group comparisons. As 
a result of this exception, approximately 7 per cent of the 
reorganized schools of which the Office of Education had . 
^ record were not directly represented in the list of schools 
from which detailed inlorination was sought. These schools 
were, however, include||d in a separate investigation in which 
a special inquiry was addressed to each school.* 

The second exception concerned the selection of schools 
within any single population group. In general, at least 50 
schools of each type tp be studied were chosen from each 
population group. If iewer than 50 schools of a given type 
were to be found in any one population group, then all the 
schools of the type iq^^ question in that population group were 
included. Since reorganization has been more extensive in 
the large^opulation groups than in the smaller, this exception ' 
affected chiefly the representation of the smaller centers. As 
a result of the method used, the original list of schools to be 
studied included a disproportionately lai^ representation of 
schools in small communities. 

Certain further exceptions were made to prevent over- 
burdening individual schools with requests for cooperation 
in the survey. The major departures from completely im- 
partial selection were, however, the two which have been 
cited. The plan of selection as a whole resulted in a prelim- 
inary list of 1,702 reoiganized schools, representing eight 
different types of grade organization. The distribution of the 
selected schools by types was roughly proportionate to the 
actual distribution of the eight types included among all the 
schools of these types existing throughout the United States. 

Reorganized schools svhmitting data . — To the schools 
selected, letters were addressed ' asking the cooperation of 
school principals in supplying the data needed in the study. 
Forty-five per cent pf the principals' promised cooperation. 


• Bm Cil. IV, MC. 1. 
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Sixty-five per cent of this number (30 per cpnt of the total) 
returned usable check lists. The 506 schools from which 
these check lists were received were distributed according to 
types of grade organization, sections of the United States, and 
sizes of communities, as shown in Table 1 . 


Table l.—Distrilfutton of reorganized tchooU tupplying detailed data 
", on omanization 


- « ■ 

Types of organization and grades 
included (12-grade 8>'9teizu) 
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All schools 
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24 
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13 

82 
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40 
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7 

43 
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0 
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73 

15 
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25 

16 

38 
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25 

37 

12 

8 

18 
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S 

20 

20 

8 

35 

17 

57 

30 

13 

0 

0 

7-12 undivided 

00 

12 

8 

15 

10 

55 

12 

01 

20 

5 

2 

13 

10-12 senior - 

97 

19 

13 

20 

8. 

44 

16 

4 

14 

27 

30 

25 

‘9-12 senior 

42 

8 

26 

17 

6 

43 

9 

* 

14 


20 

7 

9 

’ All types - 

r '—t 
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100 

14 

20 

11 

40 

16 

23 

24 

18 

16 

10 


Read as follows: 01 tbe reorgonlMd schools supplTlng data to the stady, 133 (28 per o«nt of 
the total 000) were 3-year Junior high schools ooDtalninc gradee t throoKb S. Thirteen per cent 
of these Junior blRh schoob were situated In New England, etc. Bight par cent of tbeae Junior 
high schools were situated in oommiinltles of fewer tbaiKd,fiOO pepuistion, etc. * 

Analysis of their distribution shows that'these schools are 
not proportionately representative of the various types of 
reorganized schools throi^hout the countiy as a whole.* 
Each of the eight selected types of organization is represented 
among tbe schools which finally submitted reports, as is 
each major geographical divisidn and each of the five size 
groups of communities. Undue weight is given, however, to 
the separate junior and senior otganizations, especially in 
comparison * with the imdivided 6-year organization. Fiu- 
thennore, the Western States have an exaggerated represen- 
tatiol^ and the Southern States too small a representation. 
Tbe lees populous communities, in spite of the special effort 
to bolster the number of their returns, have fewer than their 

« Tftbtos 4 and 0 in Oh. II pimnt oorrespoodini date tor all aaooodary ichoola In tho Unttad 
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due share of examples. Schools of exceptional types of or- 
ganization — that is, schools other than the eight com- 

mon types of grade grouping — are of course not represented 
at all, as a result of the intentional omission of such schools 
from the original list. 

General characteristics of the reorganized schools . — From the 
facts here given certain inferences may be drawn as to the 
relative superiority or inferiority of the schools included in 
the s^udy, compared with reorganized schools in general. 

The disproportionate representation of schools according to 
types of grade organization seems unduly to emphasize 
neither especially superior nor especially inferior types of 
organization, as superiority and inferiority haveobeen defined 
,in the study. The study’s comparisons tend to suggest that 
3 -year a^d 6-year schools are in general more comprehensively 
organized, and more consistent in their organizations, than . 
are the other types.® The presence of an undue number of 
3-year schools in the group as a whole, however, seems to 
be approximately balanced by a dearth of 6-year- schools 
and an overemphasis on certain less promising types of or- 
ganization. That certain unusual types of organization are 
not included at all among the schools chosen for group study 
does not seriously affect the representativeness of the group. 
The exceptionViL organizations, whether superior or inferior, 
would in any case have been present in such sinall numbers 
as to have changed only slightly the level of the total group. 

The effects of the disproportionate geographical distribu- 
tion would seem to have favors^ superior schools. Such data ' 
as the study has gathered sUggest that, in organization, 
schools in the West ha^e in genial progressed notably 
further than those in other sections of the country, and that 
southern schools have to some extent lagged behind. An 
unduly large representation of western schools, coupled with 
too small a representation of southern schools, would there- 
fore tend to raise the group level. 

A similar tendency is- observable in connection ^th the 
exaggerated representation of the larger population groups. 
The drawing of a disproportionate number of schools from 
the larger centers has meant that the ^hools cooperating in 
the study have on the average somewhat greater enrollments 
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than schools in general of -the types to which these schools 
belong. It has probably meant also that tlie schools in the 
study are on the average piore favored financially than 
schools of their types in general, since the relative amount 
of money available for school e.xpenditures is likely to increase 
as the size of the community supporting the school increases. 
In- the analyses made in the study, size of enrollment seems 
to have a direct positive effect on quality of oi^anization. 
It is obvious that the relative amount of a school’s financial 
resources may have a corresponding effect. For both these 
reasons one may fairly infer that schools in*the larger com^ 
munities are likely to be better organized than those in tile 
smaller ones. The presence of an undue proportion of schools 
from the larger centers thus offers another reason for believing 
that the^rouiyif schools included in the study is on the whole 
a superior one.® : \ * 

Geographical distribution and sizes of communities thus 
seem to have favored the inclusion ol superior schools. It 
can not be assumed, however, that £hese factors have had 
mutually independent and hence cumulative effects. More 
probably the disproportionate representation in each respect 
is itself a product of a single fundamental factor — the type 
of principals who submitted reports on their schools’ organ- 
ization. Since no school was pressed for a check-list return - 
unless its principal had promised coopei^tion in advance, it 
seems probable that the principals who made returns repre- 
sented the more progressive and professionally interested of 
their group. The fact that the information sought came 
most often from notably Regressive sections of the country 
and from the larger populatim centers may be, in other words, 
simply a reflection of the quality of leaderaiiip in the schools 
represented — a quality which in itself would favor superior 
schools. 

In the light of these considerations two facts stand out 
fairly clearly — that the reorganized schools in the study have 

• Evidenoe that superior schools were represented in large numbers in this group appem 
. from a suppleiientary investigation. Returns were secured trom-^ schoola not included in 
, the liat of 1,702, which bad been mentioned by writers in educational journals. State super* 
visors, specialists in secondary education, and otbers, as being outstanding schools. None 
of these schools proved to be superior in organisation to the beet of those represented io the 
study. Moreover, though nearly all these schools ranked high in terms of organicatlon« few 
of them obtained ratings comparable to the ratings of the upper fifth of the schools In t6s 
group studied. ' 
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a somewhat larger average enrollment than that of the typical 
reorganized school, and that the .schools in the study in all 
probability represent the better schools of their types in 
greater proportion than the average or poorer schools. 
These facts need to ,be taken into definite account in inter- 
preting the results of group comparisons. ' ' 

Method of selecting conventionally organized scitools . — The 
conventional schools whj^ supplied data for the study, like 
the reorganized schools, comprise a group whiqh is probably 
not so faithfully representative of its* type as the- original 
plans for the study sought to make it. 

Conventional schools were' selected in the beginning ac- 
cording To a scheme similar to that used with reoiganized 
schools. The original list of conventionally organized schools 
comprised 253 4-year high schools and 361 elementary schools^p^ 
chosen in proportion to the actual distribution of.such schools 


• among the various States and the major population groups. 
The ratio of number of schools chosen to number of schools 
existii% was of course not po large as in the case of the 
•reorganized schools. Among the conventional'schools, how- 
^evcr, no exceptiops had to be made for special forms of 
organization, or for small numbers of schools in cerWiin 
population groups. * 

Conventional schools submitting data.-^f the principals of • 
the 253 4-year high schools, 44 p6r' cent promised coopera- 
tion with the study. Forty-seven per cent of those who agreed 
to cooperate (21 per cent of the toU^l uumbef) returned 
usablelieports on the organization of their schools. Though 
the first response was thus practically the same as from the 
principab of reoiganized schools (44 per cent in the one case 
as compared with 45 per cent in the other), the usable re- 
turns from principab of conventional schoob were only two- 
j third as frequent (21 per cent as compared with 30 per cent)./ 
The difference was due in part to a mbunderstanding of 
instructions which made necessary the rejection of a number 
of returns. It may have been due in part also to a feeling 
by- the principals of conventional schoob that they were — 
being placed on the defensive in being asked to supply data 
for a comparison of their schoob with reorganized schoob. 

Returns from elementary-school principals proved even 
more difficult to s^yre than returns from 4-year high-school 
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principals. Since the Office of Education ooiaintains no di- 
rectory of individual elementaiy schools, letters were ad- 
dressed to scbocd superintendents, asking that inclosures 
(gimilar in form to the letters sent to high-school principals) 
he brought to the attention of an elementary -school principal 
in each superintendent’s district. Only 18 per cent of the prin- 
cipals approached in this manner offered reports from their 
schools. Of the number responding, only 46 per cent (8 • 
per cent of the total number) supplied usable returns. From 
the standpoint of numbers the elementary schools are there- 
fore the least adequately represented of the major types of 
schools included in the study. 

The eventual returns from conventionally organized schools 
comprised reports from 52 high schools and from 30 elemen- 
-tary schools. The distribution of schools reporting, in terms 
of the sections of the country and the sizes of the communi- 
ties in which they were found, is presented in Table 2. 

Table 2. — Distribution of conventionally organized schools swpplyir^ 
deiaihd data on organization 


Types of organitation and grades 
Incipded (12-grade syttams) 

All schools 

Percentages of 
schools In various 
sections of the 
United States 

Percentages of 
schools in various 
sites of oommunl- 
ties 
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30 

37 

20 

30 

8 

27 

20 

17 

17 

17 

10 

40 
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62 

08 

13 

31 

4 

35 

17 

35 

23 

35 

4 

4 

Both types 

82 
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1 

10 

30 

4 

82 

18 

28 

21 

28 

0 

17 


Rmd as follows: Of the conventionally omniied schools supplying data for the study, 30 
(37 per cent of the total 82) were elementary scmools which reported on their seveoth and eif nth 
paues. Twenty per cent of these elementary schools were situate In New Enfland, etc. 
Seventeen per oenr of theae elementary schools were situated In oommunitlee ofwwer than 
2,fi00 population, etc. 


Oenera^ characteristics of the conoentiorud schools . — Because 
of their small numbers, it is more difficult to determine for 
the conventional schools than for the reorganized schools • 
how representative they are of the general tyj>es from which 
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they are drawn. ^ The fact that *the proportionate return 
from these schools was relatively low in itself suggests a 
considerable, measure of selection. 

The average tmroUment of the 4-year high schools, like 
that of the reorganized schools, is somewhat above the 
enrollment of the average school of their type. Hence the 
high schools included in the study probably possess organi- 
zations which are at least slightly superior to those of high^ 
schools in jgeneral. Neither superiority nor inferiority can 
fairly be inferred from the geographical distribution of the 
selected high schools, in view of the small number of schools 
reporting. Superiority may again be inferred, however, from 
the fact that the high-echool principals who submitted data 
on their schoob are presumably, like the principab of reorgan- 
ized schools, an especially interested and active group. It 
b probably safe to conclude that on the whole the high schools 
follow the general pattern of the reorganized schoob in com- 
prising a somewhat better than average body. 

The elementary schoob would seem also to be schoob of 
relatively superior organization. The general level of their 
organization b indeed probably higher, as compared with 
that of elementary schoob in general, than b the level of the 
high schoob as compared with that of high schoob in general. 

, The elementary schoob have the sai^e characterbtics of 
relatively laige enrollment and of presunbbly superior leader- 
ship, and they have in addition one characteristic not foreseen 
when they were asked to submit reports— the fact that 13 of 
their number are in systems in which certain school units 
have already been reorganized. The inclusion of these latter 
schoob undoubtedly affects the general level of organization 
represented in the group as a whole, since 1 1 of the 13 schoob 
in question surpass all the remaining 19 schools in the com-' 
prehenaiveness and consbtency of their individual organiza- 
tions. It b probable, therefore, that the 30 elementary 
schoob ti^ther represent an especially outstanding group. 

Whether the selection of the high schoob and elementary 
schoob b equivalent to that of the reoiganized schoob is not 
clear. Enrollment in the conventional . schoob b on the 
whole somewhat smaller than that in the corresponding 

’ IHU on the mini ben end dittiibaiioo of oonren liana] high Kbools In geoerml (no mob 
date tie aytilhble for iDdlyidoal elementery eobooli) aie preeented In Teblee 4 and 6 in Ch. n, 
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grades of the reorganized schools. This as it should be, 
however, if conventional schools in general are to be compared 
with reoiganized schools in general, since reorganization has 
thus far taken place predominantly among the larger schools. 
There is no reliable basis for comparing qualities of leadership 
in the two types of schools ; though the fact that the •Conven- 
tional schools may have felt themselves on the defensive has 
perhaps brought about a greater selection of superior schools 
from this group than from the reorganized group. The only 
clearly distinguishing factor is to be found in the indirect 
influence of reorganization upon nearly half the conventional 
elementary schools. In general, it is perhaps safe to assume 
that the conventional schools as a group are no less superior 
representatives of their type than are the reorganized schools 
of their type. Comparisons between the two groups are, 
indeed, likely to give the benefit of any doubt which may arise 
to the older type of organization rather than to the newer. 

Effects of disproportiomte representation on interpretation of 
group comparisons, — The effects of disproportionate repre- 
sentation which need most definitely to be taken into account 
are two — the possible influence of an especially high degree 
of selection among the conventional elementary schools and 
the effect of insuflScient representation of small schools. The 
first of these effects is explicitly recognized in the comparison 
which the study has undertaken between conventional and 
reorganized schools. To assure fair comparisons between 
schools of varibus sizes, the factor of size has bcMi at least 
roughly equated by a method which is explained in detail 
in a later chapter.® Thus the major discrepancies in sampling 
are dealt with directly in the comparisons which they affect. 

Except in the matter of these two discrepancies, the result 
of comparisons between the various types of schools can 
probably be accepted at approximately their face value. 
The fact that the schools represented in the study are ap- 
parently a better-than-average group means, of course, that 
the description of any one type of orgamzation as represented 
by these schools can not be strictly interpreted as a de- 
scription of usual practice. Comparisons of the schools of 
various types may possibly give a somewhat inexact notion 
of tl^ways i n which usual schools differ from each other. 

• Ch. IV, Mc. 4. 
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In the main, nevertheless, it seems safe to assume that the 
differences between the schools included in the study furnish 
a reasonably reliable index of at letist the more important 
distinctions in general practice. 

B. METHODS EMPLOYED IN INTERPRETING DATA 

Need for a scoring plan— There remains to discuss one 
further point in connection with the basic procedure of the 
study— the method used in interpreting the detailed informa- 
tion supplied by individual schools. 

To put into active effect the study’s assumptions as to 
what constitutes superiority and inferiority in school organi- 
zation a plan had to be evolved for computing summary 
scores for individual schools. The plan finally adopted had 
two parts: First, a scheme for evaluating the total number 
of arrangements' which made up a given school’s organiza- 
tion, and, second, a system for tajjmg into account the way 
in which the arrangements were distributed among the major 
features of organization. These two parts represented means 
for providing the measures of comprehensiveness and of 
consistency, respectively, which were implied in the study’s 
assumptions. Because of the possible bearing of the plan upon 
other investigations of school organization, the procedures 
which it involved are here described in some de{^. 

Measuremeni of comprehensiveness of organ^ttion.—The 
method of securing a measure of the comprehensiveness of 
any given organization consisted essentially in a scheme of 
scoring by which credit was granted for each single anuinge- 
ment reported in the check-list return for the organization 
in question. Under each of the nine major features of 
organization represented in the check list, the scheme pro- 
vided, in the main, for equal credit for each item checked. 
Scores under the separate features were not totaled, since 
the gross score for a given school was believed to be less 
significant than a series of scores relating to the major 
phases of the school s work. Thus the plan in skeleton form 
consisted simply in counting the number of arrangements 
checked under each major head, and recording total scores 
for each of the nine major features. 

As is likely to be the case in any attempt to obtain sum- 
mary scores for highly complex arrangements, the plan as 
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outlined could not always be strictly adhered to. Certain 
items, for example, seemed enough more important or more 
significant than other items to warrant the use of appro- 
priate weightings. Thus the provision of guidance classes or 
classes in occupations was given a score of 5, as compared 
with a score of 1 for the use of self-ratings by pupils as a 
part of the guidance program. Arrangements reported to 
be in active use, moreover, seemed more valuable than 
arrangements which were reported to be only occasionally 
used; the former were commonly scored 2, ^ compared with 
a score of 1 for the latter. According to a like scheme, 
scores for “activities” and “agencies,” which were sepa- 
rately classified under certain heads (supervision, for in- 
stance), were so arranged, as approximately to balance each 
other, so that a school might not gain more credit for the 
form of organization than for its substance. Again', the 
extent to which specific arrangements were used by pupils 
or teachers seemed worth taking into account. Where 
principab had been asked to indicate extent of use, scores 
were given in proportion to whether the use was by “some” 
pupils or classes, or by “many,” or by “a large majority.” 
A plan of weighting was used also in scoring the program 
of studies; 5 points were given for a basic offering in a given 
grade in any given subject, and only 1 point for each addi- 
tional offering in the same grade and subject. Under 
various of the major heads, finally, a scheme was used by 
which certain subheads were appropriately balanced against 
each other in obtaining the total score. Thus, under the 
lli^ading “Organization of instruction” appeared subordi-. 
nate headings referring to practices in the departmentaliza- 
tion of teaching, the use of standardized tests, and the like, 
each of which was to play a part in the summary rating. 
In this instance and in others like it the total possible 
scores for the subheads were so weighted as to do what 
seemed 'to be reasonable justice to their relative importance. 
Thus the plan in detail, while holding to the principal of a 
simple totaling of separate practices, involved of necessity 
various exceptions to the general rule. 

VaUdaiion of the sconrig system, — ^To test the effectivenesa 
of the scoring system in difttingriiinhing various degrees of 
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excellence of oi^anization three separate methods of valida- 
tion were employed. 

The ^t of these methods was used in the construction of 
the Bcorii^ system. A test group of 20 schools Was selected 
representing various sizes and types of oiganization and 
including a nj*mber of schools with which the investigators 
were more or less intimately acquainted. As soon as a plan 
/of sconng had been devised for a major feature of oiganiza- 
tiott, the plan was tried out on th^reports from this test 
group of schools. Modifications were then mJade, in weight- 
ings or in methods of scoring individual items, untU the 
scores obtained by the schools were^uch as to rank the 
schools in a way which seemed to the mveatigators to be in 
keeping with the relative comprehensiveness and flexibility 
of each school's organization under the major feature in' 
question. The assignment of values to individual items or 
poups of Items was thus not purely arbitrary, but was made 
m terms of a pragmatic test of results. 

A second method of validation was employed after large 
numbers of schools had been scored according to .the plan 
adopted. Twenty-two of the twenty-fiye schools 
which were visited as a means of gaging the accuracy of 
check-list returns were used also for testing the trustworthi- 
n^ of the scoring system. Each school, after it had been 
visi^ for one or two days, was assigned a rank in relation 
to the other schoob visited by the same investigator, on the 
basb of what the investigator had learned about the school’s 
oiganization and what he had been able to judge of its general 
effectiveness, ^en the schedule of visits had been com- 
pleted the rankings obtained were compared with rankinga 
establbhed on the basb of the scoring system. That a laige 
amount of agreement should have been found between the 
two sets of rankings was probably to be expected, smce the 
I^rsons who did the visiting were those who had been respon- 
fflble for developing the scoring system. More important 
than the fact of extensive agreement was the fact that careful 
analysis of the few cases of disagreement revealed no grounds 
for any basic change in the scoring system. The discrepan- 
ciM between the two sets of rankingB brought to light certain - 
mmor mstances in which different methods of scoring would 
undoubtedly have produced more accurate measures- but 
U8«6*-»— a ( 21 j 
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rosny of theso itoms need to be included in any comprehensive 
description of the organization of an individual school, they 
serve no important purpose in distinguishing the better from 
the iworer organizations. Given further opportunity for 
experimentation than the scope of the present study allowed, 
these defects, and no doubt others as well, might be largely 
removed. 

'Die fact that the various methods of validation in the 
main support the system which was used means that the 
results of this system, in spite of its defects, are likely to 
have a considerable degrpe of significance. Particularly when 
detailed analyses of practice support the general ratings, the 
summarj' scores for major features of oi^anization are w’orthy 
of careful attention. 

EstablishmerU of iwrms for comprehensiveness of organiza- 
tion. To aid in the^interpretation of the summary scores, the 
study has derived two sets of tentative norms. One set 
presents upper-quartile, median, and lower-quartile scores for 
the 506 reoi^anized schools which have been used in group 
comparisons, classified in six size groups regardless of type. 
The other se t presents corresponding scores for the 588 schools 
of all types, classified according to type groupp regardless of 
size. In both sets of norms scores for the organization of the 
jumor high school grades are presented separately from scores 
for the oiganization of the senior high school grades. ^ both 
sets of norms, likewise, the scores are presented in terms of 
each of the nine major features of oiganization, rather than 
as single scores for school oiganization as a whole. 

These norms have not been checked for the statistical relia- 
bility of the differences among the scores for various sizes of 
schools and types of organization. That figures are not given 
for the reliability of differences is due to no o verconfidence in 
the validity or dependability of the norms. The norms have 
been used in the study merely as indications of possible differ- 
ences deserving mvestigation. The question of whether the dif- 
ferences are •“ real " in a statistical sense, has*been dealt with in 
tei™ of ^e specific practices reported for the various types 
and sizM of schools. Cntical ratios have been calculated on 
the basi^ the frequency of these practices, and the differ- 
ences suggested by the norms have been checked against the 
results of the detailed calculaUoifB. The norms alone, in other 
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words, are not to Be regarded as wholly reliable staladarda for 
school organization. They offer iperely certain approximate 
indications of the extent of compreh'ensiveness of organization 
found in the schools of the study — which, it should be 
recalled, are probably a somewhat ^elected group. 

Measurement of consistency of organization . — The scoring 
methods thus far described yield measures only of the total 
number of arrangements provided by any given school in 
connection with the major features of its oiganization. Meas- 
ures of consistency of organization have been separately 
arrived at. 

The study hfB made no "attempt to devise a systeiri of 
scores for consistency which can be applied to individual 
schools. Since the study has been concerned primarily with 
good organization rather than with mediocre or poor oigan- 
ization, a system has seemed adequate which would indicate 
how many schoob of a given group were “good” in. the sense 
that they achieved reasonable consbtency combined with 
better-than-average comprehensiveness. 

The singling out of schools of thb sort has been accom- 
plished by selecting those schoob which stood at or above 
the median scores indicated by the norms in each of their, 
nine features of organization. The norms used for' the pur- 
Npose have been 'the norms for the variousD sizes of schoob 
' irrespective of type. Each school has been judged, that b to 
say, in relation to all other schoob q^iis own size includ^ in 
the study. The underlying assumption has been that a 
^hool may fairly be regarded as consbtent in its oiganization 
when it does at least as much justice to each of its major 
features as b commonly done by other schoob with equal 
capacity for effective oiganization. Though the selected 
schoob include a number of schoob which have provided 
much more comprehensively than the average for some fea- 
tures, they include no schoob which have seriously neglected 
any one of their features. 

Surpiisingly enough, thb criterion for consbtency has 
proved very diffi cult for certain types of schoob to meet. 
In order to provide sufficient numerical representation to 
allow the comparison of all types of s^oob, the study has 
therefore relaxed the criterion to inliide two additional 
groups of schoob. It has selected, first, the schoob which • 
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belo^ the median, but at or aboye th6 lower quartile, in not 
more than one of their features; and, second, the schools 
which similarly departed from the standard in not more than 
two of their features. Each succeeding group thus selected 
includes all the schools in the preceding group, plus the 
schools added by lowering the standard. The number of 
schools in each group is separately reported ^o allow com- 
parison of the degrees of consistency attained by the ‘various 
types of schools. 

Inierpfitaiion of measures of comprehensiveness as related to 
measures of consistency . — The measures of comprehensiveness 
'and the measures of consistency are obviously related to 
each other, in that both are dependent-on the basic scoring 
system. Because of this dependence, the conclusions sug- 
gested by the latter measures, like those suggested by the 
former, must ultimately stand or fall in terms of the trust- 
worthiness with which the scoring system indicates reliable 
differences in schools’ specific practices. 

The measures of comprehensiveness and of* consistency 
.serve to reveal, however, somewhat different characteristics 
of the groups of schools to which they are applied. The 
extent to'which a given group of schools reaches or surpasses, 
as a group, the norms for the various features ot organization 
indicates the degree of probablity that a given school of that 
group will stand at or abo'^^e ^he median in any single feature. 
But a given school may attain high standing in one feature 
at the expense of its standing in others; so that the scores 
for a group of schools naay often be achieved by exceedingly 
“spotty” attainments on the part of the individual schools 
composing the group. The measures of consistency of organi- 
zatiim indicate the extent to which the attainments of indi- 
vidual schools are not “sj>otty.” They thus provide an 
important complement to the measures of group attainment — 
an indication of the proportion of each 'group which is com- 
posed of individual schools well oiganized as wholes. 

Each of these measures is important in suggesting the 
possibilities of various forms of organization. The measure 
of consistency is, however, the more dependable of the two 
as 4 gage of the extent to Which “good” organization is. 
likely to be attained by an individual school of any given 
type. For this reason the study has givw particular atten- 
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tion to this measure. Though with improvement in the 
scoring system the measure of consistency would undoubtedly 
be more valuable than it now is, it seems sufficiently reliable 
even in its present fonn^ support a number of significant 
conclusions. 

«. The plaj< of this report 

For convenience in reference the report of the conclusions 
to which the study as a whole has led has been divided into 
three major divisions. 

Division 1 comprises two chapters in which are presented 
data on the status of the movement for secondary-school 
reorganization. Facts as to status are set forth only in 
sufficient detail to make the outlines of the present situation 
clear. No attempt has been made to amalyze the data in 
all possible particulars, s'mce the major concern of the study, 
like that of most other projects of the survey, has been not 
with present status as such, but with promising departures 
from, usual practice. 

Division II consists of a number of chapters in which are 
presented the results of an analysis of various forms of school 
organization. Comparisons of organization in various types 
of schools constitute the phase of the study to which chief 
attention has been g^ven. The data used in the comparisons 
have therefore been reproduced in as much detail as the scope 
of this report permits. The principal conclusions drawn 
from the data are summarized in the final chapter of this 
division. 

In Division III are described certain procedures in second- 
ary-school organization which seem to be especially promis- 
ing. To afford illustrations of outstanding practice. Division. 
Ill includes a chapter devoted to desi^riptions of a number 
of exceptionally well organized schools. 

The three divisions of the report contain no extensive 
restatements of the fundamental assumptions of the study. 
In order that the data and the conclusions of the study may 
be presented as compactly as possible the detailed discussion 
of basic assumptions and procedures is confined to this 
introductory section. The report should be read, therefore, 
with due -recognition of the points of view presented in the 
preceding pages. ^ * 
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Division I : The Present Status of Secondary-School 
, Reorganization 

CHAPTER II : THE SPREAD OF THE MOVEMENT 
FOR REORGANIZATION 

/. THE EFFECT OF REORGANIZATION ON THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 

The background of reorganization . — ^The reorganized second- 
ary school has thus far played a relatively brief part in Ameri- 
can educational history. Proposals for drastic modification 
of the conventional 4-year high-school organization were 
made as early as 1893 through the medium of the famed 
Committee of Ten. The recommendations of this committee 
and the proposals of later official and semiofficial g^ups 
began to bear tangible fruit, however, only a little more than 
two decades ago. In 1910 some few reorganized schools had 
been established in scattered cities and towns throughout the 
United States. Twelve years later the number of such 
Bchoob had grown to nearly and school systems which 

had beep reorganize or partly reorganize were to be founds 
ip every section of the country. In 1930 the United States 
Office of Education receive reports from 5,619 ‘ reoiganize 
schools, representing all 48 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Despite the brevity of its existenpe, the movement for 
reorgamzation has thus shown a growth haidlj less phenom- 
enal than that of the original movement for the establishment 
of public secondary schoob. 

The purpose of thu chapter . — It b the purpose of this chap- 
ter to describe the present status of reorganization and « the 
present trends of the i||6vement as a whole. The discussion 
treats only of schoob for white pupib; the reorganization of 
secondary schoob for colored pupib has been dealt with 
separately in another project of the survey.* * To allow a 
description of present statu^Hf^hin relatively brief compass, 

1 Tht floAl ebick rtrttM Uist 6,777 reor^uiiiid high tehooli me rs|Airti to ttm Office ol 
BdaoeUonfar 1030; thie ntpnber k inoiodiri in Um Biennial Snryey of Bdocaikn, 

* See Monograph No. 7. 
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no attempt has been made to set forth all the aspects of the 
Mbvement as it has affected the separate States. The geo- 
graphical spread of reoiganized schools is considered in some 
detail, but the distribution of such schools according to their 
enrollments and to the sizes of the communities in which 
they are found has been analyzed only for the country as a 
whole. The omission of a laige aipoimt of detail will, it is 
hoped, result in a somewhat clearer presentation of out- 
standing features in the immediate situation. 

Types of reorganized schools . — ^From the beginning the 
movement for reorganization has had the effect of producing 
a variety of special types of grade grouping. The abandon- 
ment of the^S^ system hew usually meant a downward exten- 
sion of the secondary-school gr^es to include what were 
originally the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary 
school. The reoiganized system has thus ordinarily included 
two divisions of six grades each. Under this scheme the 
secondary disivion has comprised sometimes a single unit and 
sometimes two units of varying numbers of grades. 

The variety of grade groupings has been increased by the 
fact that a large number of school systems have foimd them- 
selves unable to establish a 6-year secondary division, or have 
been imconvinced of its desirability. Such systems have 
frequently set up 6-year secondary divisions, which again 
have been a dminis tered sometimes as single units and some- 
times in two separate units, including varying numbers of 
gradra. In other instances school systems have recognized 
either more than six grades or fewer than five grades as 
representing their secondaiy. divisions, and have undertaken 
a reorganization on the basis of one' dr more school units 
within these divisions. 

All these variations are to be found within 12-grade sys- 
tems. Corresponding readjustments have tAlrAn place 
within 11-grade and 13-grade systems, thus increasing still 
more the number of different types of spools which alike are 
termed "reorganized.” 

In spite of the diversity of special grade groupings, reor- 
ganized seconda^ schools can be classified in general accord- 
ing to three main types. The first of tfiese types comprises 
Bchoob in which the secondary grades are administered in 
separate junior andsenior units. Within this type fall separaU 
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junior and senior high schools organized as 1-, 2-, 3-, or 4ryear 
unite. Within 5- and 6-year secondary divisions the separate 
junior and senior unite together ordinarily include the second- 
ary school grades without overlapping, though 4-year junior 
high schools in systems not offering work beyond the tenth 
grade frequently rely on the 3-year senior high schools in 
neighboring systems for the completion of the secondary- 
school program. A second t^e consists of undivuUd 6- or 
6-year secondary schools, in which all the work of the secondaiy 
division is organized within a single school unit. The third 
type comprises 6- or 6-year junior-senior high schools — a form 
of organization replanting a compromise between separate' 
junior and senior high schools and undivided schools. The 
junior-senior schools combine both junior and senior' high 
school grades in a single oiganization under which these 
grades use the same school plant and are administered by 
the same principal. Junior-senior schools tend, however, 
to preserve a clear distinction between the junior and senior 
unite, assig^ning certain teachers especially to the separate 
umte, frequently arranging for separate programs of extra- 
curriculum activities, and often allocating certain parts of 
the school budding exclusively to one unit or the other.® 

The preseni- exieni oj reorganization in term oj the school 
grades affected. — One result of -the variety of grade groupings 
adopted by reorganized schools has been to make exceedingly 
difficult any attempt to generalize about secondary schools 
or secondaiy-school pupils. With 4-, 5-, and 6-year second- 
ary systenw operating side by aide, pupUs eveqm neighboring 
communities may b^m their secondary education at very 
different periods. While the seventh grade represents the 
first high-school gi^de in most reoiganized systems, pupils in 
many such systems do not enter the secondary school until 
the eighth grade, and pupils in conventional systems are nbt 
classified as high-school pupils until they enter the ninth 
grade. 


• For B dBMsiptkm of thoJunJor-BBiilor bl^ school ottBolssUon ao dliUngtilsbed tlom Uie 
undisktad Ayw ouBnlsBUoo. aas Bristow. W. H„ RoonmninUon <K Stoondary Educatioii 
u«l« State SupacTlifcw, School IJa 14 :I7»-nA May, 19» A da«rlpUon of a lunior-teiilor 
orwnln^ which prqridte for men marfcad aapantlon of Junior and nnior unlta than to 
•oiffited by Briitow may ha foond In Brown, W. W, Tha PoaribflItiM of AdmlnktraUva 

Oifaniiatkw of tbi Junior High School imd« a SU-Yter OitMiaaUon. MuoatkmUAdiiito. 

lateatloo and Saptertefoo, U ; 40S-IU, Ootober, ItM. ^ 
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The effect of these differences in classification on the school 
population for the country as a whole is shown in Table 3. 
This table is so aijanged that the six grades ordinarily con- 
sidered secondary-school grades in reorganized schools are 
mcluded under the same headings whether the schools re- 
ported are in 11-, 12-, or 13-grade systems. Thus the last 
grade of high schools in either 11- or 13-grade systems is 
refwrted as grade 12, and the lower grades are correspond- 
ingly moved up or down. 

Three major facts are apparent from this table: First, 
^reorganized schools accounted in 1929-30 for a laiger pro- 
portion of the pupils enrolled in grades 9 through 12 than 
of the pupils enrolled in the preceding grades; second, there 
* was wide variation in the proportions of pupils enrolled in 
, the various types of reorganized schools; third, in spite of 
the phenomenal growth of the newer organizations, the 
pupils enrolled in conventional elementary schools and 4-year 
high schools still outnumbered the pupils enrolled in the 
corresponding grades of reorganized schools by ifiore than 
2 to 1. These facts deserve brief comment. 

. T%e effed of tranters of pupils from conveniional to reor- 
ganized schools . — The fact that reorganized schoob account 
for a larger proportion of the pupib enrolled in the upper 
grades than in the lower b clearly evident in the percentages 
shown at the head of Table 3. All types of reorganized 
schoob together enroll more than a third of the secondary- 
school pupib in the four upper grades,, whereas such schoob 
enroll only a little more than a fourth of the pupib in grades 
7 and 8. In each of the major types of reorganized schoob 
there b similarly a greater proportionate number of pnpfls 
in ' the upper grades. ; 

Thb fact may be variously explained. In most instances 
the relative gain in enrollment in the reoiganized schoob b 
no doubt chiefly due to transfers of pupib from conventional 
schoob. Such transfers obviously take place between the 
seventh and eighth gr^es of systems which do not begin 
secondary-school work before grade 8. Transfers take place 
also — particularly between grades 8 and 9 — ^from small school 
systems supporting no high-school grades to laiger ^sterns 
which have been reorganised. Within single systems which 
have been only partially reoiganized, morever, there may 
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Table _3. Peremlauet of while pupila, by gradea, in varioua tyvea ci 

Bchoou, 19S9-30 


Type of school 


AU types (number) 

All elementary, ail reg- 
ular high 

AU reorganlied 


Rmganized 

AU junior, aU sen- 
ior 


Grades i 


7-0 junior, 10-12 senior. 
7S unior, 0-12 senior.. 
0-8 Junior, O-ll senior.. 
Other Junior, other sen- 
ior 


AU 0-year and 0- 
year 


7- 12ondivided 0-year... 

8- 12 undivided 6-year... 
7-^, 10-12 junior-senior.. 
7-8; 0-12 Junior-senior... 
Other 6- year and 0-year. 


7 to 12 

7 

8 

9 

1 


f ^ 

6 

7, 724,566 

1,929,386 

1. 787, 652 

1,409,489 

67.9 

729 

71.4 

62 2 

32 1 

27.1 

226 

37.8 

2 ao 

1&4 

19.4 

226 


1A2 

16.6 

19.4 

21 

1.8 

1.9 

2 1 

1.1 

.7 


1.0 

.7 

.7 

1. 1 

1.1 

121 

27 

9.2 

14.2 

4.8 

27 

28 

66 

2 


.2 

.4 

4.4 

22 

22 

6.0 

12 

1.6 

1.6 

27 

.5 

. 2 

.4 

.6 


10 


1. 102,284 

64.0 

35.1 


20.0 


11 12 


16.6 

22 

1.6 

.6 


16.1 

6.8 

.4 

6.6 

27 

.6 


820,061 

66.0 

36.0 


10.4 


16.2 
23 
‘ 1.6 

.3 


16.6 

6.0 

.4 

6.6 

20 

.7 


-^3^ 

666,606 

64 8 

36 2 


10.6 


16.2 

24 

1.6 


16.7 

ai 

.4 

6.6 

20 

.6 


* Or^ea in 11-grade system m * srada and grades in 13-grade systems are moved 

down 1 grade lo conform with this classification. • j uiuvou 

R«^ M Mowi: Of tbe 1.W 8486 w hite j)uplU In snde 7, 72.9 per cent an In elementarr 
^ r«)ff»nWhl«h Kbools. xiito 17 lp®r cent la tbe nun o(^ 

18.4 ana 8.7 per cent, etc. 


be transfers from a conventional elementary school to a 
reoi;gani^ ninth grade, or from a junior high school to -the 
tenth grade in a conventional high school.* Analysis of the 
detailed data from many individual school systems suggests 
that the effect of transfers may be so great as to account for 
nearly, if not quite, all the relative gains yvhich the reorgan- 
ized schools show. 

The holding power oj reorganized and conoeniional schools — 
It is possible, however, that a greater J^olding power on 
the part of the reorganized schools has something to do with 
their relative gains in enrollment. The data available for 
study has not allowed rigorous investigation of this possibil- 
ity. The absenca of gain in the three upper grades of the 
reoigamz^ schools nevertheless throws some light on the 

• Truaaftnoftte brttfftort ptob*bl7Mooant tor Um decnMa of f9laUT«uirolliiMnt Id iwr- 
BUtlx«licboobtetwMnKt*dai9uid la For the purpow of T*ble 8, 4-mr Wfh oohooli ta 

PDrtUUy noronlMd ■yitom* bavc boon ohaolfted m ooDTentlonAl oobbob ovon 
mui; a the pupda In tbe three upper mulee of tueb eoboob have been promoted from pade • 
of A juniar high school 
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matter. Transfers of pupils from one type of school to another 
are infrequent in these grades, and the transfers which occur 
are quite as likely to take place from reorganized schoob to 
conventional schools as in the opposite direction. The fact 
that the proportionate enrollment of the reorganized schools 
remains constant at about 35 per cent in the three upper 
grades, and that it remains fairly constant also in each of the 
separate types of reorganized schools, suggests that reorgan- 
ized and conventional schools exert about the same degree 
of retention in these g^des. What is true for the three upper 
grades may,.of course, not hold true for the lower grades as 
well. But in view of the fact that shifts of enrollment can 
very largely be explained in terms of transfers, the figures 
here pre^nted give no substantial support to the a^umption 
that reorganized schools have extraordinary virtues in the 
matter of retention. 

Relative enroUmevis in various types oj reorganized schools . — 
The second fact illustrated by Table 3 — that wide variations 
exist in the proportions of pupils enrolled in the various types 
of reorganized schools — is significant in the present connec- 
tion chiefly because it emphasizes the small place now occu- 
pied in the total educational system by any one type of 
reorganization. Of the newer schools only the separate 
3-year junior and senior high schools have become widely 
enough established to deal with any large proportion of the 
secondary-school enrollment. No other single type of reor- 
ganized school enrolls more than 1 in 20 of the total number 
of pupils in the gjades which it includes, aoi^certain types of 
schools enroll fewer than 1 in 100. 

Among t|ie reorganized schoob themsdves Table 3 
clearly indicates the predominance of the separate -junior and 
senior high schoob. The 'various schoob of these types 
account for approximately two-thirds of the reorganbed 
school enrollments in the three lower grades and for well over 
half the enrollments in the upper grades. The enrollments 
of the various types of schoob as compared with each other 
will be considered in more^ detail m the following section. 

Proportionate enroUmenis in reorganized and conventional 
schools.— Tnhlv 3 b cfliefly significant for tlie light that it 
throws on proportionate enrollments in reoiganized 
conventional schoob. 
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Comparisons which have been made in the past between 
enrollments in various types of ^ndary pchools ha’^e for 
the most part figures contained in the reports of the 
successive biennial surveys of the United States Office of 
Education. It has been found impracticable in the biennial 
surveys to obtain data from individual aementaiy schools. 
Hence gr^e-by-grade statistics have usually been given 
only for high schools. These have been of two kinds. In 
the first place, the enrollments in the last four years of 
reoiganized systems have been compared /with the enroU- 
. ments in 4-ye^ conventional ^h schools. In the second 
place, comparisons have been instituted between the total 
enrollments m reoiganized schools and the total enrollments 
m 4-year conventional schools. On the latter basis in particular, 

• the reorganized schools have displayed a much larger propor- 
tionate enrollment than would have been shown if they had 
been compared with 4-year high schools and the seventh 
and eighth grades in elementary schools together. 

The disparity between the results of the two methods of 
comparison may be readily illustrated. Table 3 shows that 
of the total school population of the six upper grades in 1930, 
67.9 per cent were enrolled in conventional elementary 
schools and 4-year high schools, and only 32.1 per ceni in 
reorganized schools. Rgure 1 in the following section shows 
that of the total high-echool population in 1930, 49 per cent 
were enrolled in reorganized schools. The latter comparison 
suggests a reorganized school enrollment half again as large 
as that indicated by the former. 

Both types of comparison, of course, have meaning. 
Because of the difficulty of obtaining accurately classified 
returns from elementary schools, the remaining comparisons 
presented in this chapter are o^the second type— they indi- 
cate the ratios between reorganized school enrollment and 
the total hinhrschool enrollments. The difference between 
the two tj^ of comparisons needs to be kept clearly in 
mind. It is to be not^, on the one hand, that practically 
half the present high-school population is found in reorv- 
ganized schools. It is also to be noted, on the other hand, 
that slightly leps than one-third the population of the six 
upper grades is as yet in these schools. 
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That DO lai^er proportion of the school population has been 
directly affected by reorg^zation is hardly a cause for dis- 
couragement. GiT the contrary, ' the fact that within the 
space of approximately 20 years the movement for reorgani-. 
zatioD has touched as many as one-tliird of the pupils whom 
it was intended to reach is indeed remarkable. The figures 
here presented give some evidence, nevertheless, of how far 
the movement has yet go before reorganized schools will 
have supplanted the tramtional form of organization. 

t. THE OEOaRAPHICAhs^FREAD OF THE MOVEMENT 

The extent of reorganization in the various States . — In 
Figure 1 are shown the percentages of all secondary-school 
pupils enrolled in reorganized schools in 1929-30 for each 
of the five principal sections of the United States and for 
each of the States, and the corresponding percentages of 
reorganized schools compared with the total numbers of 
secondary schools.® Sections and States are listed in de- 
'^cending order according to the proportions of pupils enrolled 
in reorganized schools. " ' * 

It is apparent that tdl the States have been touched to 
some extent by the movement for reorganization, though in 
widely vaiying degrees. Sections of the United States have 
been affected unequally also, but the range of variations is 
less extreme than in the case of the individual States. New 
England leads in both the proportion of pupUs affected and 
the proportion of schools reorganized. The Western States 
rank second as a group in the proportion of high-school 
pupils enrolled in reoiganized schools, but are third in the 
proportion of schools affected. The middle western and 
middle Atlantic sections occupy the third and fourth posi- 
tions, respectively, in tentis of the percentages of their 
pupils in reorganized schools. The Southern Startes, which 
rank last in both measures, are noteworthy for their varia- 
tions in extent of reorganizatidh. Of the total list of States, 
the three States most affected land the three States least 
affected are found in the southemlgroup. ^ 

> It should be noted ibst^g. 1 does not show the n^ber of $chooi sfmi lo which either 
partial or complete reorganliatioo has taken place. Since reorganiutioo oommonly Involyes 
the estabUshmeoX ol separate Junior high schools, a school system is likely to have more sec- 
ondary schools after reorganiuition than before. The proportion of oommunlties affected by 
reorganUation In each State Is therefore snialler than the proportion of reorganised ichoola. 
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UNITED STATES 

ACTIONS: 

NEW ENGLAND 
WESTERN 
MIDDLE WESTERN 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
SOUTHERN 

STATES: 

ALABAMA 

FLORIDA 

ARKANSAS 

MICHIGAN 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

MASSACHUSETTS 

COLORADO 

WEST VIRGINIA 

RHODE ISUND 

PENNSYLVANIA 

IOWA 

OHIO " • ' 

CAUFORNIA 

KANSAS 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

MINNESOTA 

OKLAHOMA 

If^DIANA 

DELAWARE 

MISSISSIPPI 

NEVADA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

NEW MEXICO 

MISSOURI 

TEXAS 

CONNECTICUT 

WASHINGTON 

KENTUCKY 

DIST. Of COLUMBIA 

GEORGIA 

NEW JERSEY 

NEBRASKA 

MARYLAND 

NEW YORK 

MAINE 

VIRGINIA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

IDAHO 

AR120NA 

OREGON 

MONTANA 

ILLINOIS 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
NORTH CAROUNA 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
LOmStANA 



Fiqueb l.—Ezt6ot of raorganiatioD of sobools for white pupils in the various* States, 102R-ao. 
(Rectangle, the peranUge ofsooondUur schools which are raorginiied; line, the percentige 
of se co nd a r y echool pupils who are^in reorganixed schools.) • 
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Besides showing the varying degrees to which r^rganiza- 
tion has been adopted in the various States, Figure 1 suggests 
the extent to which reorganization has affected laige schools 
as compared with small. With few» exceptions, the propor- 
tions of pupils enrolled-ki reorganized schools are greater 
than the proportions of schools reorganized. The ratio of 
• percentage of pupils to percentage of schools does not aecu- 
rately indicate the relative size of reorganized and conven- 
tional schools. The difference between the sizes of the schools 
is in each case, however, in the direction su^ested by this 
ratio. As the graphs in Figure 1 indicate, and as be 
shown later with ihbre exactness, the movement for reorgani- 
zation has thus far affected primarily, the laiger schools.^. 

Typis oj reorganization most jrequently adopted . — In Table 
4 are listed Uie numbers of reorganizecl^bools of various types 
reportedlltc^he United States Office ef ^ucation in 1929-30. 
Each type of reorgai^jnd schbdl^hicl^v^ded 100 or more 
represeijtatives in the Umted States^ a %ole is separately 
listed. The table^|fc^s the distri^tii^ of tWe schools by 
States and sectionsm the country ,mot in terms of the num- 
bers of pupils enrolled in the various types of schools, but 
in terms of the numbers of individual schools reported. 

For purposes of comparison the total nuihbers of conven- 
tional high schools are also shown. In the I^ted States as 
a whole two-thirds , of the conventioDBi schools included 
grades 9 through l2; one-sixth included grades 8 through 11. 
Of the remuning schools three-fourths were schools ti^hich, 
though nominally parts of 12-grade systems, included, only 
three grades or fewer; the rest were schools of either more 
or less than four grades, forming parts of 11- or 13-gra4e 
systems. The vast majority of the conventional schools 
were thus 4-year schools preceded by either a 7- or ah 8-grade , 
elementary school. 

The total number of different types of grade grouping 
represented among the reorganized schools is extensive.* 
Only 8 types of schools, however, are represented by as 
many as 100 separate organizations. In the order of their 
frequency for the coimtry as a whole, these 8 are undivided 
6-year school s, 3-year separate junior high schools, 6-3-3 


• For • lilt of U» typM of icaoob claaiifled undw “Otbor" onaniiMlons In Toblo 4 
Toblo 8, Ch. IV. 
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^ 6-2-4 jiuuor-senior schools, 3-yeEr sopsratc senior 

high schools, 2-year and 4-year separate junior high schools, 
and 4-year separate senior high schools. All other types of 
reorganized schools together include fewer schools than, any 
one of these types except the 2-year and 4-year junior high 
schools and the 4-year senior high schools. 

* In the United States as a whole undivided 5- and 6-year 
schools and junior-senior high schools together outrank sdl 
other types of reorganized schools by more than 6 to 5. In 
the Middle Atlantic, Southern, and Middle Western States 
the proporUonate nunubers of combined schools are even 
greater thaif^this. Only in New England and the Western 
States are separate junior and senior organizations the more 
numerous.* 

The degree to which the various types of schools are dis- 
tributed among the States corresponds i^ general to the 
relative tQtal numbers of the schools of each type. Undi- 
vided 6— year schools, 6-3-3 and 6-2-4 ^lan junior-senior 
^high schools, ^d separate 3-year junior and senior high 
schools are reported by five-sixths or more of the 48 States. 
Tworyear junior ^h schools and 4-year senior high schools 
are (j^d in two-thirds of the States. The least widely 
reprewnted of the eight principal types are the 4-year junioF 
high schools. These are ri^rted by 25 States in all, but 3 
States — Pennsylvama, Florida, and Mississippi — account for 
more than half that' number. Because of its extensive reor- 
ganization within an 11-grade system, Texas is more largely 
represented than any other State by unclassified types of 
schools, though one or more such schools are reported by 
three-fourths of the States. 

As between the 0-3-3 and the^-2-4 plans of organization, 
the 6-3-3 plan is clearly tHe more favored throughout the 
country as a whole, even when ^e undivided 6-year schools 
are disregarded. If undivided schools are considered parts 
of a 6-3-3 ^stem, this sytem appears as the predo minan t/ 
scheme of oiganization in each of the five principal sections 
pf the coimUy as well. Thirty-three the 48 States have 
adopted either the 6-3-3 or the 6-6 organization in ithe 

- — - I, ■ Ml r 

» These statetntota refer esEln to numbers of reorganited 9ckooU and not to numbers of 
tdool mflected: Were school syst^ rather than IndlvidumJ schools to be considered, 

the aamerlcal advantage of the ocfabloed organisations would be still greater than is hare 
(hdicatod. 
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majority of their reorganized schools. Four of the 15 States 
which do not cleaiiy favor reorganization on this basis 
(Louisiana, South Carolina, Arizona, and New Mexico) each 
report totals of fewer than a score of reorganized schools, so 
that their variance from the normal practice is not in itself 
highly significant. North Carolina, Texas, and Viiginia 
report modifications of the 3>year and 6-year organizations 
within 11-grade systems. Mississippi combines these types 
of organization with a relatively large number of 4-year 
junior high schools. New Hampshire, Vermont, Illinois, 
Iowa, North Dakota, Colorado, and Montana, though 
reporting numerous 3- and 6-year schools, tend strongly 
toward the 6-2-4 plan of organization. __ 

The small number of different types of reoiganized schools 
in extensive use, the numerical predominance of combined 
schools over separate junior and senior high schools, the 
wid^pread adoption of nearly aU the principal types of 
schools among the various States, and the overwhelming 
preference for the 6-3-3 as contrasted with the 6-2-4 plan of 
organization — these constitute the most striking character- 
istics of the movement for reoiganization as the movement 
is d^icted in Table 4. 

Distribviion of pupils among various types of reorganized 
schools . — In Table 5 are shown the percentages of secondary- 
school pupils enroUed in various types of schools in each 
State and in the five principal sections of the United States. 
The preceding table allowed an estimate of the relative 
importance of the various types of organization in terms of 
the numbers of individual schools affected. Table 5 indicates 
the proportionate numbers of pupils subject to each form of 
organization, irrespective of the numbers of separate schools 
involved. 

As judged by the numbers of their pupils, the eight types 
of oiganization listed earlier again stand out ns the most 
important. Their order of importance changes, however. 
On the basis of relative enrollments separate 3-^ear junior 
and senior high schools occupy first and second places, 
respectively; 6-3-3 plan junior-senior high schools and undi- 
vided 6-year schools are tied for third place; 6-2-4 plin 
junior-senior high schools and 4-year senior high schools 
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rank fourth and fifth; and 2 - and 4-year j uni or high schools 
fall at the end of the list. 

The large enrollments of the sep^te schools are especially 
striking. Despite the fact that individual junidf-eenior high 
schools and undivided schools together nntnnmW all others, 
the combined enrollment of these schools for the country eis 
a whole hardly more than equals the enrollment of the 3-year 
junior high schools alone. The junior-senior and imdivided 
schools attain their largest proportionate enrollmehts in the 
Southern and Middle Western States. Even in these States, 
however, the combined schools account for fewer pupils than 
do the various forms of separate organizations. Separate 
schools, and particularly 3-year junior and senior high schools, 
unquestionably occqpy a predominant place as far as enroll- 
ments pe concerned. 

The Vact that the 6-3-3 plan is the generally accepted 
scheme of organization stands out even more clearly when 
enrollment is used as an index than when^umbers of indi- 
vidual schools are thus used. For the United States as a 
whole, 32 per cent of the secondary-school population are 
enrolled in 6-3-3 plan schools, with an additional 7 per cent 
in un^vided 6-year schools. Only 6 per cent are in schools 
organized on a 6-2-4 basis. E^h of the principal sections of 
the country likewise enrolls a greater number of pupils in 
6-3-3 t han in 6-2-4 organizations. Of the separate States, 
only four — New Hampshire, Vermont, Mississippi, and Mon- 
tana — ^represent clear exceptions to the general rule; though 
in one other State~- Arizona — enrollments are about equally 
divided between 6-3-3 and 6^2-4 plan schools. 

On the basis of total enrollments the 4-year junior high 
schools and the various types of “other” organizations 
occupy much lees important positions than when they am 
judged in terms of numbers of schools involved. Four-year 
junior high schools account for only 1 per cent of the second- 
my-school population of the United States as a whole. Even 
in the States in which these schools are most numer- 
ous — ^Peimsylvania, Florida, and Mississippi — they enroll not 
more than 3 per cent of all secondary-echool pupils.\^ther” 
organizations likewise have to their credit only 1 per cent of 
the total high-CK:hool group. The largest proportionate 
enrollments in such organizations are found in Texas, where, 
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as has been previously noted, the 3-year and 6-year grade 
groupings have been widely adopted within an 11-grade 
system. 

The geographical spread of reorganization described in sum- 
mary . — To describe the geographical spread of reoiganization 
in summary terms is not an easy task, because of the differing 
ways and differing degrees in which the movement has 
affected various parts of the country. Variation in the extent 
of spread is in itself an element which demands recognition. 
In spite of this variation the movement for reorganization 
has attained at least three present characteristics which are 
sufficiently widespread to lend themselves to a general 
' statement. 

First, the movement has been attended thus far by the 
more frequent adoption of combined junior and senior schools 
than of separate schools as the units of reorganization. More 
individual schools have been reorganized on the junior-senior 
or undivided 6-year basis, and more school systems have 
adopted one of these forms of organization, than have 
adopted all other types of oiganization together. 

Sec(>nd, the greatest numbers of pupils attending reoigan- 
ized schools are found at present in separate junior and 
senior high schools. Three-year junior and senior high schools 
alone account for more than half the total reoiganized school 
population. 

Finally, the 6-3-3 and the 6-6 organizations represent 
unmistakably the most popular types of grade groupings. 
More than two-thirds of the reorganized schools of the country 
are organized on one or the other of these plans, and four- 
fifths of the totid number of reorganized school pupils attend 
such schoob. 

3. THE SnS or REOKOAIflZED SCHOOLS 

Hu size of communities supporting various types of schools . — 
Conventional (4-year) high schoob, in spite of the fact that 
they are found in large numbers within city school systems, 
are typically small-towu schoob. Eighty-six per cent of all 
the c<mventional schoob in operation in the United States in 
1926-30 were to be found m communities of fewer than 2,600 
inhabitants, whereas only two conventional schoob of every 
100 were in cities of 100,000 or more. 
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Reoiganized schools, by contrast, are more lately city 
schools, pioogh 49 per cent of the reorganized schools in 
existwce in 1929^30 were in rural and village communities, 
on^ighA of the total number were in cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation or more, and nearly one-third were in towns or cities 
of more than 10,000. 

Tabl» 6.— Distribution of various types of secondary tchools for white 
pupils aceordxng to site of community, 19t9-S0 


Type of high school 


ADtyp«-l.... 
AUnvolAr:.... 
All reorganind. 
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Ah junior. 
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7-8 junior 
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6-6 junior 

Otim junior 


All Ayw end 6-: 
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Other Mior. 


PeroenUfo of oohools in 6 popalatioo 
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Number 1 
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80,000 
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2,600 
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or more 
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^ * 
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6 
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7A6 

11.1 

4.7 

10 

4. 7 

16.MI 

86.S 

16 

18 

.7 

* 11 

6,619 

^4A6 
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11.6 

18 
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1.793 

3A9 

11.9 

16.8 

119 

37.7 

1,268 

17.8 

13 

111 

318 

814 

3M 

118 

818 

39.4 

117 

18 

196 

817 

11 

16 

11 

L6 

60 

10 

310 

310 

18 

46.7 

44 

119 

4.6 

314 

47.7 

11.4 

A 179 

7L0 

316 

16 

LI 

19 

936 

63.6 

310 

18 

L6 

13 

6H 

710 

2L8 

18 

.8 

1.6 

1,446 

711 

116 

18 

.8 

IS 

66 

719 

7.7 

11 

13 

1 1 

96 

57.9 

318 

14 

13 

13 

648 

19 

' 318 

819 

307 

113 

464 

143 

10 

116 

310 

416 

806 

816 

K3 

16 

113 

18 

43 

14 

S.8 
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31.4 
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10 
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110 
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The distribution of the principal types of echools among 
communities of varying sizes is shown in Table 6. The major 
conclusions to be drawn, from t^ table in addition to those 
already set forth may be summarized as follows: 

Separate 3-year junior and senior high schoob are found 
predominantly in communities of at least moderate size. 
Approximately three-fourths of their number are in towns 
and cities of 10,000 population or more. 

Separate junior and senior high schoob organized on a 
6-2-4 basb are relatively widely dbtributed among communi- 
ties of all the major size groups. They tend^to be founc^/in 
smaller proportion than the 3-year schoob in .very large 
conun unities, and they tend to be found in greater proportion 
in towns of fewer than 10,000 population. 

Approximately nine-tenths of the junior-senior high schoob 
are in communities of fewer than 10,000. A larger percentage 
of the 6-2-4 system junior-senior schoob than of the 6-3-3 
system schoob are in rural and village communities. 

Undivided 6-year schoob are, with relatively few excep- 
tions, supported by towns of less than 10,000 population. 
Three-fourths of their number are in communities of fewer 
than 2,500 inhabitants. Though a few 6-year schoob are 
found even in the larger cities, only 4 such schoob of every 
100 are in cities of more than 30,000 population. 

Four-year junior high schoob even more extensively than 
the 6-year schoob are village schoob. £ighty-<three per cent 
of their number are in communitiee of fewer than 2,500 
inhabitanb. 

Finally, the schoob classified as ** other** oiganizations 
•tend in general to be dbtributed in the same way as the 
common types of organization which they most closely 
parallel. Thus, the unclassified junior and senior high schoob 
are largely found in the more populous communitiee, while 
the unclassified 5-year and 6-year schoob tend 'to be repre- 
sented predominantly in the smaller cdtnmunities. 

Thb summary of the dbtribution of various types of reor- 
ganized schoob throw further light on the relation between' 
reorganized schoob in general and conventional schoob. The 
reorganized schoob which tend to be city schoob are for the 
most part separate junior and senior high schoob. Separate 
3-year s<ihoob in particular account for a major proportion 
\* ( 4 «) 
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of the reorg^anized schools found in large communities. 
Though the remaining types of schools tend to have a larger 
proportion of their number in populous communities than 
do the conventional schools; the 5 and 6 year reorganized 
schools, like the conventional schools, are predominantly 
small-town and village schools. 


Table 7 . — DistrUmtion of various types of tecondary tehools for whits 
pupils according to size of school , 1929S0 


Type ci hifb school 

Ntunber 
of schools 

Percentage of schools In 6 enrollment ptnipe 

KM9 

60-99 

100-199 

200-409 

500-999 

1,000 or 
more 

1 

1 

8 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

AU typos 

21,522 

26.2 

27.4 

20.8 

.14.1 

5 5 

50 

AU regnlftr 

15,903 

33.7 

328 

19.7 

5 2 

25 

26 

AH reorganixsd 

5,619 

51 

186 

217 

280 

17.7 

110 

Reorgoniud 








All Junior 

1,792 

11.1 

9.3 

56 

214 

27.3 

18 5 

12<frsde systems; 








7-0 Junior 

1,288 

7.0 

7.5 

7.2 

386 

31.7 

28 1 

7-6 Junior 

2M 

4.9 

7.9 

210 

44.6 

113 

4.4 

7-10 Junior 
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4&6 

256 

11.2 

51 

51 

86 

ll-^rsde systems: 








0-8 Junior 

60 

L7 

1.7 

50 
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356 

283 

Other junior 

44 

9.1 

28 

58 

318 

459 

51 

All 5>yeer and 6-yeiir 

8.179 

26 

188 

354 

29.4 

56 

4.8 

12-fnde systems; 








3-3 JuniOT'Senior. 

966 

1.2 

189 

858 

388 

18 3 

7.1 

2-4 junior-seoior 

6S7 

ai 

183 

322 

350 

83 

22 

0>yeer andlylded 

1,446 

80 

256 

414 

211 

59 

11 

6-yeer undivided 

66 

las 

328 

37.7 

52 

123 

7.7 

Other Junior <eeoior and undi- 
vided. 

96 

21 

250 

17.9 

358 

17.9 

53 

All senior 

648 

.8 

20~ 

6.6 

^12 

ziJ 

29.0 

10-12 senior 

464 

.2 

23 

57a 

282 

316 

322 

2-12 senior 

142 

.7 

23 

86 

422 

353 

15 2 

2-11 senior 

43 



7. ► 

286 

288 

in ft 

Other senior 

10 



950 

250 

450 

WL 0 

950 


lUad as folkrwt: Of Uw 31.923 high lobools of sU typas, 3B.3 psr oent anroU 10 to M papfls- 
27.4psroMitaimiOfiOto«BpDpai, etc. 


EnroUmetUe in reorganized and coivoentional schools . — ‘ 
Especially in communities of fewer than 10,000 inhabitants 
the size of the communities in which schools are located may 
be expected to bear a direct causal relationship to the aiy-e of 
the schools themselves. That the sizes of the various types 
of schools tend to parallel closely the sizes of the communities 
in which they ar^ound will be evident from an inspection of 
Table 7. In this table are listed the proportions of the total 
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numbers of individual schoob of each major type which fall 
in various enrollment groups. 

Of all the conventionally organized high schools in the 
United States, two of every three in 1929-30 enrolled fewer 
than 100 pupils. Of the total number of reorganized schools, 
fewer than one in five had enrollments of less than 100, and 
nearly three in every five enrolled more than 200 pupils. 
Almost seven times as large a proportTon of regular” high 
schools as of reorganized schools enrolled fewer than 50 
pupils; nearly five times as laige a. proportion of reorganized 
schoob as of regular” schoob enrolled more than 1,000 
pupib. The typical conventional school is cleariy a small 
school. The typical reoiganized school, by contrast, b a 
large school. 

The sizes of various types of reorganized schools compared , — 
Among the reorganized schools themselves, the largest tend 
to be the 3^ear senior high schools and the 8-year junior 
high schoob.* Nearly two-thirds of the 3-year senior high 
'schoob in 12-grade systems enroll 500 pupUs or more; fewer 
than 1 in 12 have enrollments of lefe than 200. The junior 
high schoob are smaller than the senior high schools, pre- 
sumably because one seni<^r unit is frequently served by two 
or more junior units. More than half the 3-year junior high 
schoob, nevertheless, enroll more than 500 pupils, and only 
one in seven enrolls fewer than 100 pupils. 

Next in order of size come 4-year senior high schoob and 

2- year junior high schools. Approximately half the former 
have enrollmente ot more than 500, and nearly all the re- 
mainder enroll at least 200 pupib. Since the lower schoob 
enroll only two grades to the upper schoob' four, the differ- 
ences in enrollment between the junior and senior units in 
thb group are considerably greater than among the separate 

3- year schoob. Yet three of five among the 2-year junior 
high schoob enroll 200 pupib or more, and only one in eight 
enrolb fewer than 100 pupib. 

* Thm-TMT jonlor and smJcr high sobooli In ll-frade systoms tend to bo e?«n larger than 
those In 12-frade lyi tent. In 103MO the aTertft enroUmeots In the 00 junior high tohools 
oomprlfllng grmdei 6 iltftMigbS, and In tbe 42 tezilor high schoohoompriting grades 9 through 11^ 
were 660 papUs sod 1,007 papila, leepectiTely. The oorrssponding averages for 6-year tohools 
In 13-gnde systsmt (abown in Fig. 3) were 666 pupils and 883 pupils. The numeroui large 
l-year tohools In 11-grade lyslamt are rafleotad in tbs high peroentages of unclassiflad schools 
In the upper anmllmant groupa. 
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Jumor-eenior high schools tend to cover the whole range of 
enrollment groups, though, like the separate schools, these 
types of schools are more frequently represented in the upper 
groups than in the lower. ^ between 6-3-^ plan and 6-2-4 
plan junior-senior schools, the former are mor^ frequently 
Jiarge schools. One in five of their number, .ks compared 
with one in ten of the 6-2-4 plan schools, enroll 500 pupils or 
more; and only 15 per cent of the former, as compai^ with 
21 per cent of the latter, enroll fewer than 100 pupils. ’ ' 

Like the junior-senior high schools, the undivided 6-year 
schoola. tend to cover all the size groups. ^Undivided schools 
are more frequently small schools than are junior-senior 
schools of either type. Nearly two-thirds of their number 
enroll fewer than 200 pupils, and less than one in nine has 
an enroUmsnt of 500 or more. ' 

The smallest schools among the classified types are in gen- 
eral the 4-year junior high schools. Though a few such 
schools are reported with enrollments of more than 1,000 
pupils, nearly half have enrollments of fewer than 60. 

Among the schools grouped -as “other" oiganizations, the 
tendencies are in thp main siniilar to those noted for the prin- 
cipal types of separate and'l^mbined schools. The majority 
of the separate junior and senior high schools m the unclassi- 
fied group enroll 600 pupils or more. The combined schools 
include nuqierous representatives in all the six size groups, 
with approximately as many schools enrolling fewer .than 
200 pupils as enroll more than that number. 

Just as the reorganized schools which tend to bo city schools 
were identified as separate junior and senior hi gh schools, so 
the greatest number of large schools are found to belong to 
. these types. Combined junior and senior oiganikatioris were 
shown to be primarily associated with small communities. 
In spite of their inclusion of more g^rades than the separate 
schools, these schools tend in general to be schools of no more 
than moderate size. 

Range in size among schools of- various types . — The relative 
sizes of the various types of schools are somewhat differently 
presented in Figure 2. This figure shows, firat, the range 
in size of the middle\60 per cent of the individual schools 
of each type, and second, the range in size of the schools in 
which the middle 50 per cent of the pupils attending 
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type of school are enrolled. The one measure may be thought 
of as indicating the sizes of schools most comraon for each 
type; the other, as showing the sizes of schools to whikh 
pupils i 4 any one of the types are most likely to be expos A. 

Figure 2 brings out clearly a fact not directly shown in 
the preceding table that the median school of e&ch one of 
the major types is very much smaller than the school which 
the median pupil attends. One-half of the “regular’' high 
schoob in the United States, for example, enrolled fewer 
than 75 pupils each in 1929-30, whereas half the pupils en- 
rolled in such schools attended schools of 424 pupils or more. 
Similarly, half the reorganized schools were schools of feV^er 
than 281 pupils, but the schools attended by a majority of 
the reorga^ed-school pupils were at least three times as 
large as this. A corresponding difference may be observed 
in the case of each separate type of reorganized school. 

The explanation of these differences is to be found, of 
course, in the fact that each type of school includes certain 
relatively large schools which, though few in number, ac- 
count for more pupils than many small schools together. 
How effective a few large schools may be in determining the 
size of school which the majority of pupils attend is shown 
especially clearly in the case of the 4-year junior high schools. 
Nearly half these schoob, as already noted, enroll fewer than 
50 pupils. Seven of the schools, however, enroll more than 
1,000 pupib each. These seven, together with others which 
have enrollments above the median, care for so large a pro- 
portion of the total enrollment of the 4-year schoob that the 
median pupil b to be found in a school of more than 600. 
To a less extreme degree the same influence is at work among 
the other types. 

Sumfnary. — As a result of the various influences which 
affect the size of individual school umte, the present system 
of American secondary schools may be somewhat paradoxi- 
cally interpreted. The system is one in Which the majori^ 
of schools are smaU schools, situated in small communities. 
At the same time the system is one in which the majority 
of pupib are educated in large schoob. 

Reorganized schoob as a group provide an exception to 
the paradox, in that most reorganbed schoob are at pres- 
ent relatively large schoob. Even, among the reorganbed 
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schoob, howevcir, there ie at present a vast difference between 
the size of the average school and the size of schools in which 
the avej^e pupil is educated. * 

i. TREND8 IN REORGANIZATION OVER A I-YEAJt P^Ob 

Sources of informaiion . — Comparison of the status of reor- 
ganization as revealed by the Biennial Survey of 1929-30 
and its status as shown by the Survey of 1925-26 points to 
certain definite trends in the movement for reorganization* 
whi6h are of significance in any attempt to forecast probable 
developments in this field.’ Changes in the numbers of 
various types of schools, in their relative total enrollments 
and in the average size of the individual school imits,^e of 
particular importance. 

Orouih in numbers of schools . — In Figure 3 are shown \he 
total numbers of schools of each of the various major types 
reported to the United States Office of £ducation in 1925—26, 
1927-28, and 1929-30. Schools are classified as in the pre- 
ceding^ ^giu^, except that certain relatively imcommon 
types of schools have been separately listed in order to allow 
tl^eir. change in numbers to be accurately traced. 

It is apparent that there has been a steady increase in the 
total numbers of nearly every ipajor type of school over the 
4-year period represented. The sole decrease of importance 
occurs in the case of the 5-year imdivided schools in 12-grade < 
i^tems, which fell from a total of. 100 in 19!?5-26 and 118 in 
1927-28 to a total of 65 in 1929-30.“ 

V-, Increase i n numbers has been accompanied, however, by ■ 
a noteworthy change in the ranking of the schools. Through- 

* The derelopment ol the moreinent it here tnced onlj for e 4-7ier perto4 beoeuM Ite eailkr 
sUgee hive elxeedy been fully deeorlbed In eduoetiooel iltmCCm. In the order in which they 
era lilted the foUowinrrelereiioee prorlde saooaeiire deeorlptlQOi of the lUta of leorganiftion 
it ▼ertoiu stafei: 

Bunker, F. F« ReorfinisetloD of the Pohllo-Sehool Syitem. U. B. Bureea of ^dncetion 
BoUeiin, lOlA No. 8. 

UouflMe, A. A« The Junior Hiith Sdiool. Netional Society for the Study of Bdooetioa. 
Fifteenth .Yeerbook (1816). Ft. IIL S 

Bmith, W. A. Junior High School Preotioei In Sixty-four OlUei, Sdooetloiielv Admlniete- 
Uoo end SuperYliiQiii, 6: 138-148, Meroh, 1830. 

.. Rleaniel' Surrey bTEdooeUoii, 1836-36. U. S. Bureea of SduoetloD Balletln« 1838, No. 36. 
Metthews, O. O, Protreea In Junior High School Edaoetioov 1838^ Sdooetionel Adminle- 
tretion end Superrleioii^ 16: 661-674, Norember, 18S). 

Wbetber thie deoreeee wee doe to the ebendonment of 6-yeer edioob In DiTor of oih« 
typee of leorgenieetloo or to tbe rerersioo of oerteln 6-yeer eohooli to the oooyentlooel 4-yeer 
orgeniietioQoenDot bedeterndDedonthebeiieofeTelUbledete. (SeetbehirtherdiioiuiloQ 
of 6-yeer eohooie In Oh. eeo, L) 
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out the period for which data are presented^Qbhe 6- and 6-year 
schools together were more numerous thim the separate 
schools. But whereas no single type of school outranked the 
separate 3-year junior high schools either in 1925-26 or in 
1927-28, these schools were exceeded in number in 1929-30 
by the undivided (B-year schools. The growth in the total 
number of undivided schools has been so great as to raise this 
type of o^anization from fourth place to first within the 
4-year period. 
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Fioumi 1.— For 11 mijor typM of roorginlMd high oohooli the nombor of raporttnc 

to tho Unitod 8U(«i OlBoo of Kd o ottioo to tbo thm bleonlamf 1025-30, 1027-20, tad 1020- 
30. (HitTy lint 1025-36; narrow rtoUnglo, 1027-28; wide rooUoflt, iO2IM0) 

Thri increase' of the numbers of schools of various types is 
shown on a percentage basjs in Figure 4. The relative growth 
in the numbers of 4-year juniot high schools in 12-grade 
systems, and of 3-year junior high schools in 11-grade sys- 
tems, as well as of the 6-year undivided schools, is particu- 
larly striking. There were two and three-fourths times as 
many 4-year junior high schools and junior high schools or- 
ganized imder a 5-3-3 plan in 1929-30 as in 1926-26. There 
were more than three times as many undivided 6-year schools. 
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It should be noted that the types of reorganized schools 
which have increased least rapidly in numbers are those or- 
ganized on a 6-2-4 basis — the schoob, that b, which have 
adopted a scheme of organization departing only in slight 
degree from the conventional 8-4 plan. 

Growth in numbers oj pupils attending various types of 
schools . — Figure 4 shows also the percentages of increase in 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASES 
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Fiouei 4L~For 12 mE)or types of«, reorganised and regular high schools the peraotage to- 
crease in number of schools and In. number of pupOs from 1925-26 to 1029-30. (Reotaogle, 
schools; baayy line, pupils) 

the numbers of pupils attending the various types of schoob. 
As might be expected, the types of schoob which show the 
greatest increases in total enrolbaient are the types which 
have increased most in numbers. IdlCrease in enrollment b 
not^ways in due relation to increase in numbers, however. 
Wi,£hin the 12-grade systems the 2-year junior high ^hoob 
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and the 3- and 4-year senior high schools have added pro- 
portionately more pupils than schools. The 4-year junior 
high schools and the undivided 6-year schools have tended in 
the opposite direction, increasing in numbers of schools more 
rapidly than in total enrollments. Though among both re- 
organized and conventional schools enrollments have in 
general grown faster than the numbers of school units, cer- 
tain types o5f schools present significant exceptions to the 
usual trend. 

* Changes in size of schools of various types . — Differences be- 
tween growth in numbers of schools and growth in enroll- 
ments obviously point to changes in the size of school units. 
The extent of such changes is shown in Fig^e 5. 

In spite of the large increase in the number of secondary 
schoob of all types between 1925-26 and 1929-30, the aver- 
age size of high schoob has increased apprecial^ly during the 
4-year period. The increase in size b unquestionably due in 
part to the addition of school grades previously classified as 
parts of elementary schoob. It seems to be due abo, how- 
ever, to an almost universal increase during thb period in the 
numbers of pupib of secondary-schoof age attending school. 
Because of the latter factor an increase in size might fairly 
have been expected of every type of secondary school if the 
number and distribution of such schools had remained un- 
changed. 

But various types of schools have shown greater increases 
in average size than can be explained on the’basis merely of 
general growth in the high-school population. Thb would 
seem to be especially the case with the 3-year senior high 
schoob and the 'separate junior and senior high schoob 
organized on the 6-2-4 plan. 

Certam other types of schoob have either decreased in 
average size or have f^ed to show the increases that might 
normally be expected. The greatest decreases occur among 
the 5-yeu: and 6-year undivided schoob and the 4-year 
junior high schoob. Three-year junior high schoob in both 
.Il-grado and 12-grade systems, and 3-year senior high 
8ch(mb in 11-grade systems, have remamed' practically 
stationary in size. Junior-senior high schools organized on 

* fi-2-4 basb have increased m average enrollment, but the 
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increase is probably no more than is to be expected from 
general growth in the high-school population.** 

The changes in size have b^n accompanied by increases 
in numbers, it will be^^^ed, among all the major types of 
schools except the 5-year high schools. The changes may . 
fairly he assumed, therefore, to have resulted in part from 
the addition of new schools varying somewhat consistently 
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in enrollment from the 8chR>b of the original groups. Hence, 
it seems evident that the 2-year junior high schools and the 
3-year and 4-year senior high schools within 12-grade systems 
have been tending to become to an increasing extent laige 
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city 8cho«b. Undivided 5-year and 6-year schools and 6-3-3 
plan junior-senior high schools have apparently grown in 
number through the addition of small schools in the less 
populous commumties. Three-year junior high schools in 
12-grade systems, and both junior and senior high spools in 
11 -grade systems, would seem likewise to have spread largely 
in the smaller communities, though to a less extent than the 
combined schools. Among the 6-2-4 plan junior-senior 
high schools and the conventional 4-year high schools 
there is no clear evidence of any important change in relative 
distribution. 

The changes in average enrollment thus indicate a marked 
downward extension of the reorganization movement in 
terms of both the size of schools and the size of communities 
which the movement affects. It should be recalled that in 
spite of this trend reoiganized schools are still predominantly 
large schoob located in towns and cities of at least moderate 
size. Assuming no untoward interference with the tend- 
encies of recent years, howevSr, there is- reason to expect that " 
the next decade may witness the widespread development of 
reoiganized schoob in much smaller communities. 

I * «. aUiitdAKY 

'hie pre^t status of the movement for secondary-echool * 
reorganizauon and the recent trends in the movement may 
be briefly summarized as follows; 

The movement for secondary-school reorganization among 
schoob for white pupib has produced a wide variety of speciiJ 
types of grade grouping. The great majority of reorganized 
, school systems have adopted either a 6-3-3 or a 6-6 plan of 
oiganizadon, with occasional use of the 6-2-4 plan. Present 
tendencies increasingly favor the 6-3-3 and 6-6 plans. 'The 
grade combinations under these plans have resulted in three 
major types of reorganized schoob: Separate junior and 
senior hi^ schoob, undivided 6-year schoob, and combined 
junior-senior high schoob. The latter represent a compro- 
mise between the first two types, providing for a dbtinction 
between junior and^senior units, yet allowing the adminbtra- 
tion of both units within a single school. 

Reoiganized schoob for white pupib enrolled in 1929-30 
approximated one-third of all such pupib enrolled in grades 
' [671 
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6 through 1 2 . Elementary schools and conventionally organ- 
ized high schools accounted for the remaining two-thirds. 
Of the total number of individual secondary schools, reorgan- 
ized schools constituted one-fourth. The pupib attending 
reoiganized schools comprised nearly half the total second- 
ary-school enrollment. Both the total number of reorgan- 
ized schools and the relative numbers of pupils enrolled in 
such schools have increased markedly since 1925-26. 

In the proportion of its secondary-school pupils enrolled 
in reorganized schools New England ranked first in 1929—30; 
the Western, Middle Western, and Middle Atlantic States 
fell next in order; the Southern States were last. Among the 
major types of reorganized schools in existence throughout the 
United States, junior-senior and undivided 6-year schools were 
more numerous than separate junior and senior high schools. 
Recent tendencies have been in the direction of an appreci- 
able increase in the number and total enrollments of each of 
the principal types of schools. There have been especially 
marked, increases in the case of undivided 6-year schoob. 
In spite of the numerical importance of combined schools and 
the striking increase in the number of 6-yeat schools the 
majority of reorganized school pupils in 1929-30 were enrolled 
in separate junior and senior high schools. 

Data gathered ip 1930 show that most reorganized schools 
are relatively large schools as compared with conventionally 
organized high schools. With the exception of 4-year junior 
high schools, separate jmiior and senior high schools tend m 
the main to be city schools. Junior-senior high schools are 
found predominantly in small communities and communities 
I of moderate size. Undivided 6-year schools and 4-year junior 
high schools are typically rural and village schools. Changes 
in the average sizes of the combined schools and the 4-year 
junior high schools between 1925-26 and 1929-30 indicate a 
g;rowing downward extension of the movement for reorganiza- 
tion. As judged by the growth in the numbers of small 
reoiganized schools, rural and village conununitiea nre tepd- 
ing in increasing measure to abandon the conventional 
high-echool oiganization. ' 
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CHAPTER III : THE RESULTS OP REORGANIZATION IN 
THE TYPICAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 

1. PRACTICE IN THE TYPICAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Significance oj practice in the average ” reorganized school . — 
The effects of the junior high school movement can not be 
completely g^ed without some analysis of the influence of 
the movement on the details of practice in individual schools. 
Two questions in particular: deserve attention in this connec- 
tion. First, what types of practice have accompanied re- 
organization in the average school? Second, how does the 
organization of the average junior aind senior high school 
compare with that of the corresponding grades of conven- 
tional elementary schools amd 4-year high schools? * 

Basis Jor descriptions oj typical practice. — For reasons 
already pointed out the reports from individual schools 
which form the basis for the present study do not allow a 
description of practice in either the “average" reorgainized 
school or the “averaige" conventional school. The schools 
which supplied data for the study seem on the whole to be 
somewhat better-than-av«raige representatives of their types. 
Descriptions of prevailing practice even in better-thain- 
average schools may, however, give some indication of what 
the average school is like. 

The descriptions which follow are based on check-list 
reports from 506 reorganized schools, from 30 elementary 
schools, and from 52 conventionally organized high schools, 
s In the case of the reorganized schools, practice in the junior 
high school grades is described separately from practice in the 
senior high school grades. , The descriptions of junior high 
school practice are drawn from the reports of 367 individual 
schools; those of senior high school practice from the reports 
~~~ of 312 indiridual schools. 

To obtain these descriptions the practices reported by the 
schools of each group were tabulated to show their relative 

* Tbe rasolif oC the moft impcrtaot praTioaa stadtet of tb«ei quofUoos ir« summirlfod In 
Ranvlfl, W. C. K?a1ii»Uoq oi th« Vuious Units of tbs Publio-Sohooi STStsm. Rsvlew of 
Edaostknil Bsmrefa, 1 : Jons, ittl. ^ 
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frequencies. The practices listed as typical of the schoob of 
each group arer those which were reported by at least half the 
schools in question. Where no s|>ecific practice was agreed 
upon by half the schools, but where it was clear, nevertheless, 
that one of a group of related practices had been adopted in 
most of the schools, the practice reported by the largest num- 
ber was selected as typical. Each description thus includes 
the practices most likely to be found in the type of .school to 
which it refers as these schools are represented in the study. 

Size, grade organization, and equipment . — The typical 
junior high school, as it is revealed in the check-list replies 
^rom schools including junior high school grades, is a school 
wximpnsing grades 7, 8, and 9, and enrolling slightly less than 
*400 pupils. It has a staflF of approximately 17 teachers. 
The school has been in existence since 1926; before that year 
the system of which it is now a part was organized on the 
8-4 basis. The junior high school is heused in a building 
erected specifically for its use. Senior high school grades 
are ^^etimee housed in the same b uilding , but the junior 
and ^^ftor high school grades are under separate adminis- 
trations. In the opinion of the junior high school principal 
the school equipment as a whole is reasonably adequate for 
junior high school purposes. The principal fiinds that the 
provisions for health and physical education are not entirely 
satisfactory, however, and usually certain other features of 
the plant have, in his judgment, not been well cared for. 

Admission and promotion . — The typical junior high school 
admits to its seventh-grade pupils promoted from the sixth 
grade of the elementary school, on the understanding that 
these pupils have satisfactorily completed all their sixth- 
grade work. In exceptional cases the junior high school 
. grants admission to overage pupils who are recommended hy 
elementaiy-school teachers as capable of profiting by junior 
high school work, even though such pupils may not have 
completed the required courses of the elementary grades. 
The typical junior high school makes no systematio use 
either of standardized achievement tests or of intelligence 
tests as a basis for admission. 

Promotion in the typical junior high school is annual. 
The school employs some form of promotion by subject, but 
there *is no agreement as to whether promotion by subject 
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shall apply to all subjecto, to “major” subjects only, to 
“minor” subjects only, or merely to such subjects as the 
schedule of classes may allow in in^vidual cases. Promotion 
• is ordinarily contingent upon a passing mark in the subject in 
which advancement is sought, together with the teacher's 
judgment that the pupil who is to be promoted possesses the 
ability to do the work of the succeeding grade. Industry 
and applicaticm are occasionally taken into account in 
individual cases, and a pupil’s chronological age is sometimes 
a deciding factor. As in the case of admission, achievement 
tests and tests of inteUigence are not employed. 

Organization oj instruction. — The typic^ school provides a 
schedule of classes under which each pupil works with six 
different teachers in the seventh grade, with six in the eighth 
grade, and with five in the ninth grade — the reverse of a 
gradual introduction of departmentalization. Each junior 
high school teacher is responsible, usually, for only a single 
subject, though the average teacher must present that subject 
' in all three grades. . 

[ Classes in the typical school enroll ordinarfly about 30^ 
pupils. The smallest class usually enrolls 14, and the largest 
(a class in a nonacademic subject) enrolls 49. Seven class 
periods, each approximately 45 minutes in length, make up 
the usual school day. 

Tests both of achievement and of intelligence are used for 
sectioning pupils in certain classes, and occasionally for the 
diagnosis of difiSculties in learning. The school does not 
employ such tests for assigning pupils to specialized subjects 
or curriculums, for prognoab or g^dance, or for research. 

^ The typical school employs individual instruction tech- 
niques in some of its classes. In some of its- classes, likewise, 
it pays special attention to so-called “socialized” methods of 
teaching. It has adopted some form of ability grouping in a 
considerable number of classes. Provisions for individual 
coaching of slow pupils in certain subjects represent its only 
additional arrangement (so far as its general organization 
b concerned) for meeting individual needs. Bright pupils 
receive no special attention, except as they are provided for in 
• ability groups; no make-up or opportunity classes are offered 
for slow pupils or for pupils who have failed; and no predit is 
given for out-of-echool projects or studies. 

toil 
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Program of studies— The typical achoors program of 
studios is of either the constants-and-variables type or the 
multiple-curriculum type — more commonly the latter. 
Except for an elective in music, all seventh-grade subjects are 
required; the list of subjectrfields includes English, social 
studies, mathematics, science, art, required as well as elective 
work in music, home economics for the girls and industrial 
arts for the boys, and physical training. Foreign language 
is added as an elective in the eighth grade, and art is oflFered 
in this grade for a half year only ; the other eighth-grade sub- 
jects are continuations of those offered in the .seventh grade. 

In the ninth grade English, social studies, mathematics, 
science, and physical training are required; foreign language 
continues as an elective; art disappears from the program; 
music, home economics, and industrial arts are placed entirely 
on an elective basis. The list of separate subjects which are 
elective thus consists of one subject in the seventh grade, • 
two in the eighth grade, and four in the ninth grade. Agricul- 
ture is not commonly offered, either as a required subject or | 
as an elwtive; nor is business training, though when the 
program of studies is of the multiple-cumculum type a com- 
mercial curriculum appears among the basic curriculums, as 
well as college-preparatory, general, industrial arts, and home 
economics curriculums. 

Artieidation in svhject matter and methods of teaching . — The 
break between the seventh grade of the typical junior high 
school and the sixth grade of the elementary school is not 
a sharp one so far as concerns the number of different sub- 
jects which appear in each pupil's pn^ram, or the opportumty 
for election of subjects. Promotion by subject, however, is 
suddenly introduced; and the difference in the extent to 
which teaching is departmentalized in the two grades is a 
notable one. The junior high school sometimes modifies the 
subject matter offei^ in its seventh-grade classes to meet the 
special needs of pupils admitted from the elementary school. 

Its general supervisors and certain of its subject, supervisors 
- give occasionid attention to the integration of subject matter 
and methods of tesiching between the sixth and seventh 
grades. Otherwise, the typical junior high school pays no i 
direct attention to articulation with the elementary school S 
in the matter of its'formal eurriculum. No conferences are 
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held between the teachers of the two school units, nor is the 
curriculum in either unit a product of committee deliberation 
in which teachers of the other unit have had a share. 

Articulation with Uie senior high school is somewhat more 
directly cared for. The number of subjects in each pupils’ 
schedule, the opportunity for promotion by subject, and the 
extent of departmentalization, tend to be approximately the 
same in the tenth grade as in the ninth. The opportunity 
for election of courses is considerably greater in the tenth 
grade. Ptoviaion is frequently made by which pupils 
j promoted to the senior high school may take certain junior 
high school subjects to meet their special needs, though 
junior high school pupils can not anticipate senior high school 
work. The articulation of subject matter and teaching 
methods is presumably advanced by the' fatH that certain 
teachers are engaged in teaching in both the junior^high 
! school and the senior high school, that senior high whool 
teachers are appointed as members of committees on the 
subject matter of jumor hig'h scBbol courses, that conferences 
are held between the teachers of the two school units, and 
that the jimior and Eienior high school g^rades have in con^non 
both general supervisors and subject supervisors who give 
at least occasional attention to the integration of subject 
matter and methods. It is to be noted, however, that articu- 
lation between the schools seems ordinarily to take place 
from the top down; senior high school teachers commonly 
have a voice in the formulation of junior high school courses, 
but jumor high school teachers tend to have no corresponding 
influence upon ^nior high school work. 

Extracurrwulum program . — The typical school’s program 
of extracurriculum activities is an extensive one. Practically 
all the pupils are enrolled in home*room organizations; a 
considerable number engage in club activities, extracur- 
riculum athletics, and pupil-conducted assemblies; and at 
least some pupils are active in a general school government, 
in musical oiiganiz^tions, school publications, and school 
social affairs, and in school exhibitions and g^raduations. 
Pupil activity is encouraged by the fact that pupils are either 
1^ required to take part in some form of activity or are given to 
understand that if they do not choose to participate -they 
must devote their extracurriculum periods to study or to 
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other assigned tasks. Participation in extracurriculum 
activities does not, however, cany credit toward promotion 
or graduation, nor is it required for promotion or graduation. 
Three half-hour periods per week are regularly set aside for 
extracurriculum activities, of which one is devoted to home- 
room activities, one to clubs, anQ one to pupil assemblies. 
Other activities are conducted outside of school hours. 
Financial support for the* extracurriculum is obtained from 
dues, sales of tickets to entertainments, subscriptions to 
school publications, the sale of advertising, and the like. 
From the financial standpoint, both the extracurriculum 
' pro^am as a whole and the separate activities of which it is 
composed lead a largely catch-as-catcb-can existence. 

Between the extracurriculum of the typical junior high 
school and extracurriculum activities in the elementary 
hool there b no apparent connection whatever, except that 


me of the activities offered in the junior high school are 
offered also in the elementary school. The gap between 
j uni or and senior high schoob b, by contrast, not a marked 
one. The program of extracurriculum activities of the tenth 
grade closely parallels that of the ninth. But the only defi- 
nite provision made to articulate the extracurriculums of the 
junior and senior high schoob consbts in an arrangement by 
which certain teachers act as sponsors of extracurriculum 
activities in both schoob. 

Guidance actitnlies . — The guidance program of the typical 
junior high Bchool includes a slight attention — but only slight 
attention — to»the guidance of elementary-school pupib before 
they enter the junior high school. Sixth-grade pupib have 
the work of the junior high school e.xplained to them 
by their elementary-school principal or teachers, and oeca-' 
aionally such pupib are given assbtance in choosing specific 
subjects which will be open to them when they enter>the 
junior high school. Elementary-school pupib do not visit 
the junior hi g h school prior to their admission to the school, 
and no measures are taWbn to acquaint any considerable 
number of their parents with the nature of the junior high 
school program. 

Once enrolled in the typical junior high school, pupib are 
. given group guidance by their home-room teachers both dur- 
ing the first two or three weeks of school and more or lees con- 
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tinuouBly ^ thereafter throughout the junior high school 
period. They receive no systematic individual ^dance 
when they first enter the school; nor, indeed, can the majority 
of pupils count on receiving individual guidance during the 
junior high school period. When such guidance is given, it 
comes, as in the case of group guidance, from the homoTi^m 
teachers. Major emphasis in guidance is placed on the 
choice of specific subjects of study, but some atteption is 
devoted also to participation in extracumculum activities, 
to vocational choices, to ethical conduct Qind etiquette or 
“manners," to health, to methods of study, and to use of 
leisure time. Though the parents of practically all the 
pupils are kept informed concerning their children's special 
problems, the use of printed reports furmshes the chief 
means of communication with the home; parents are not 
r^ched in any large number of cases either through indi- 
vidual interviews'or thrqugh ‘group meetings.. 

The guidance of jumor high school pupils with respect to 
their future activities in the senior high school is less exten- 
sive than their g;uidance in strictly junior high school matters. 
Ninth-grade pupils have the work of the senior high school 
explained to them by their jumor hig^ school principal or 
teachere; occasionally they visit the Mnior high school. 
Their introduction to senior high school problems consists 
almost dkclusively of assistance in the choice of the specific 
subjects oncurriculums which they are to pursue in the tenth 
gr^e. Their parents receive printed or mimeographed ma- 
terials deecribmg the senior high school requirements and 
program of studies. Except in these ways, the junior high 
school dges not directly concern itself with its pupils' senior 
high school plans. 

Agencies oj guidand . — The provision of a comprehensive 
program of guidance is no doubt handicapped, in the typical 
jumor high school, by the fact that the school has no special 
guidance staff; whattver guidance is offered must be pro- 
vided by the principal and the regular classroom teachers, 
with no outside assistance. The school keeps detailed cumu- 
lative records concerning individual pupUs, on which appear 
(in certain cases, at least) scores from standardized tests of 
achievement and ability, reports of physical examinations, 
and teachers' ratings of pupils' achievement and general 
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scholastic ability. Confer^ces are occasionally held with 
individual pupils and their parents; the conferences are sup- 
plemented with formal notices and reports and occasional 
personal letters to parents. Group guidance is offered 
through home-room periods, assembly talks by the principal 
or members of the faculty and by laymen, excursions to 
observe workers in specihc vocations, and the school’s pro- 
gram of extracurriculum activities. The school" offers no • 
systematic guidance classes or classes in Occupations; it 
makes no direct use of exploratory or try-out courses in its 
guidance program; it maintains no contact with parents 
through visits to pupils’ homes; it has no arrangements for 
following up pupils who have left the school. 

The typical junior high school makes no provision what-' 
ever for the articulation of its guidance program yvith the 
program of the elementary school. A degree of continuity 
is achieved between the programs of the junior and senior 
high schools, in that certain of the teachers who take part in 
the junior high school program take part in the senior high 
school program as well. Furthermore, occasional conferences 
are held between junior and senior high school teachers con- 
cerning the guidance of individual pupils in the senior high 
school grades. Otherwise, "the Junior high school guidance 
program is formulated jwithout direct reference to its inte- 
gration with that of the senior high school.^ A 

Teaching etajff . — It has been noted that senior high Whool 
teachers have more direct voice in the formulation of junior 
hig h school courses than have junior high school teachers in 
the formulation of senior high school courses. This fact b 
perhaps in part explained by the composition of the junior 
high school teaching staff. No junior high school teacher in 
the typical school b paid a salary as high as that of the best- 
^ paid senior high school tteacher in the same system, and the 
lowest junior high school salary b lower than the salary of the 
most poorly paid senior high school ^acher in the system. 
The difference between junior and senior. high Rchool stand- 
ards b reflected within the junior high school itself, in that 
^teachers appointed to ninth-grade positions must hold college 


need not be college graduates. I ^ ^lerience b 

not insbted on in the case of junior high school appointments. 


degrees, whereas seventh-grade 



teachers . 
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Xu teachers must, however, have had at least 15 semester- 
hours of professional training. As a result of these require- 
ments (some of them only recently put into effect), only 1 
out of every 5 of the junior high school teachers fails to hold a 
coUege degree, only 1 in 17 has had no professional training, . 
and only 1 in 17 again ha^ had no previous teaching exp>erience. 
Five teachers of every six have previously taught in thia 
same school. One-third of the teaching staff are men. 

Supervision. — Finally, the general supervision of the work 
of the typical junior high school is carried on by the superin- 
tendent of schools, the junior high school principal, and 
certain 'special-subject supervisors. There is no assistant 
principal. The principal is the only supervisory officer who 
devotes his attention primarily to the junior hi^ school. 
The superintendent of schools has obviously a diversified 
responsibility, and the special-subject supervisors are ordi- 
narily as much concerned with either the elementaiy school 
or the senior high school as with the junior high school. All 
the supervisory officers engage in classroom visitation and in 
conference with individu^ teachers. Both general faculty 
meetings tmd depwtmental meetings play a part in the 
school’s supervisory program. Curriculum revision, the sys- 
tematic examination of new textbooks, and the use of school - 
"visiting days” are commonly employed as meaiisTor the im- 
provement of teaching during the school year; summer study 
is emphasized as a further means of increasing efficiency. 

Summary oj practice in the typical junior high school . — Thia, 
then, is .^e organization of the typical junior high school, 
in so far S prevailing practice among the schools included in 
the study may be considered typical. Of course no single 
school actually exists which is exactly like the school that 
has ju^ been described. The data gathered in the study 
offer abundant evidence that one of the most notable char- 
acteristics of present junior high schools is the extreme 
variety of their internal oiganizations — a variety so great 
that few of the practices reported by the schools of the4tudy 
failed to be reported by at least as many as one-tenth of all 
theschools, The description heregivenis a description merely 
of the usual features of organization in the junior high schools 
of the study; the features noted as absent are thos^ which a 
majority of the scl^ls failed to report. 4 
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It is apparent that the arrangements that are commonly 
provided are not all that might be desired. The typical 
junior high school affords opportunity for a surprising variety 
of extracurriculum activities, it is true; classroom groups are, 
on the whole, not unduly large; alow pupils and overage 
pupils are provided for in a measure through certain schemes 
for the adjustment of teaching to their individual needs; the 
program of studies allows some degree of differentiation; 
the teaching staff has for the most part been professionally 
trained. But the curriculum as a whole still retains a pre- 
domin^tly academic cast; the extracurriculum seems to 
be maintained quite as much by adniinistrative mandate as 
by its own inherent appeal to pupils’ interests; provisions for 
individual differences largely neglect the brighter pupils; 
the school makes small use of potentially valuable instru- 
ments of measurement and diagnosis; arrangements for 
articulation with the elementary schoohbelow and the senior 
high school above are in almost no particulars highly devel- 
oped, and in important phases of the school’s work are entirely 
lacki^; and provision for the guidance of pupils— a major 
function of the junior ligh school— has gone little beyond a 
rudimentaiy stage. All this is true> it must be remembered, 
of the oiganization typical of a group of junior high schools 
which are presumably somewhat better oiganized than the 
average. In the light of that fact, more impressive evidence 
than this could hardly be found in support of the thesis that' 
no mere formal adoption of a junior high school pattern will 
product reorganization worthy of the name. 

i. PRACTICE IN THE TYPICAL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Ap^aisal of senior high school necessary . — Facts as Co the 
oiganization of the typical junior high school present, of 
course, only a partial view of the results of reorganization. 
Though the jumor high school grades have been the focal 
point for reorganization, the movement for change has been 
expected to affect the senior high school grades as well.' 
ftactice in the senior high school deserves no less attention 
than practice in the junior high school, in any serious effort 
to appraise the reorganized school. 

Size, fira/U-organizaiion, and equipment.— The typical 
semor high school, as depicted in the' check-list reports from 
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schools including senior high school grades, is a school com- 
prising grades 10, 11, and 12, and enrolling approximately 
320 pupils. It is thus a smaller school than the junior high 
school, but it employs a staff of equal size — 17 teachers inaU. 
like the junior high school, it was established in 1926 as a 
result of a change from the 8-4 system. It is housed in a 
building erected specifically for senior high school purposes. 
Occasionally it shares the building with the junior high 
school, but the two schools are under separate administra- 
tions. The senior high school principal reports a school 
plant which on the "whole is reasonably adequate, although 
(as in the case of the junior high school plant) there are note- 
worthy defects in the provisions for health and physical 
* education. 

Admission and promotion . — Admission to the t 5 q)ical senior 
high school is ordinarily based on pupils’ completion of a 
major part of their ninth-grade work. In exceptional cases 
pupils’ chronological age is taken into accoimt. The typical 
senior high school, like the junior high school, makes no 
systematic use of standardized achievement or intelligence 
teste in Electing pupils for admission. 

Promotion in the senior high school is more commonly 
annual than semiannual or oftener, though there is less 
agreement among senior high schools than among junior high 
schools as to the frequency of promotion. The typical senior 
high school employs promotion by subject in all its subjects. 
The standard for promotion is ordinarily subject completion 
as indicated by teachers’ marks; but teachers’ estimates of 
pupils’ ability to do the work of the succeeding grade, and 
pupils’ industry and application, are occasionally recognized 
as determining factors in individual cases. Unlike the junior 
high school, the senior high school takes no account of chron- 
ological age in granting promotion from grade to grade. The 
senior high school follows t 3 rpical junior high school practice, 
however, in making no use of standardized intelligence tests 
or tests of achievement as a basis for its promotions. 

Organization oj instruction . — The schedule of classes in. the 
typical senior high school requires each pupil to work ordina- 
rily wdth four different teachers — one less than the number 
usually assi^ed to ninth-grade pupils. Senior high school ‘ 
^ teachers, like junior high school teachers, are commonly 
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called on to teach only a single subject, though the average 
teacher is assigned classes from all three grades. 

Classes in the typical henior high school are notably smaller 
than classes in the junior high school. The usual senior high 
school class enrolls approximately 25 pupils, as compared 
with 30 pupils in the usual junior high school class. The 
smallest senior higl;i school class ordinarily contains only 9. 
The largest class (one in physical training or music) usually 
enrolls 47. Class periods are approximately 45 minutes in 
length. As in the junior high school, 7 such periods make up 
the school day. 

In the organization of its instruction the typical senior high 
school rarely makes hse of standardized tests of intelligence. 
When it does use such tests it employs them for diagnosis of 
difficulties in learning and occasionally for prognosis and 
guidance. It uses standardized tests of achievement some- 
what more frequently, chiefly in studying pupils’ difficulties 
in learning in connection with certain classes, and sometimes 
as a means for the evaluation of teaching efficiency. It does 
not employ tests of either type for arranging class sections, 
for assigning pupils to specialized subjects or cuniculums, or 
for research or experimentation. Its reliance on standardized 
tests is on the vYhole less extensive than that of the junior 
high school. 

In its provision for individual differences the typical senior 
high school provides homogeneous grouping in fewer classes 
than does the junior high school. This is presumably due to 
the fact that the greater extent of elective work in the senior 
high school, and the division of the work into specialized cur- 
riculums increase the difficulty of sectioning pupils accord- 
ing to ability. Otherwise the procedures are the same in the 
two schools — use of individual instruction techniques in some 
classes, occasional use of ‘'socialized” methods of teacfdng, 
individual coaching of slow pupils in certain subjects. The 
procedures not used are also the same. There is no special 
provision for the brighter pupils; make-up or opportunity 
classes are lacking; no^credit is given for outof-school projects. 

Program oj stvdiea . — The program of studies in the typical 
senior high school i» of the multiple-curriculum type. The 
basic cuniculums are only three in number: College-prepara- 
tory, general, and commercial. Though the school provides 
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courses in home economics and industrial arts, it does not 
treat these courses as cores for specialized curriculums. The 
opportunities which it offers for curriculum specialization are 
therefore less numerous than are those of the average junior 
high school which has adopted a multiple-curriculum 
arrangement. 

Except in English, the social studies, and physical training, 
all couipes in the typical senior high school are elective. 
English is required in all three grades; a course in the social 
studies is required in grade 11, followed by a further required 
course in grade 12; physical training is required in grades 
10 and 11, and is not offered at all in ^ade 12. 

The elective courses comprise twelfth-grade English (in 
addition to the required work in this subject), social studies 
in all three grades (likewise in addition to the required work), 
and three years of work each in mathematics, science, foreign 
language, fine arts, music, business training, home economics, 
and industrial arts. The elective courses in English, the 
social studies, science, fine arts, home economics, and indus- 
trial arts consist in each case of a single course in each of the 
grades in which these subjects are offered. The school is 
likely to provide two or more courses in each grade in music 
and foreign language. It provides two or more courses also 
in tweKth-grade mathematics and in eleventh-grade and 
twelfth-grade business training. As in the junior high school, 
courses in agriculture are not represented in the program. 

The senior high school prograrn thus parallels the program 
of the typical junior high school in its primary emphasis on 
academic subjects. Except in physical training, the senior 
high school provides opportunity for election each year of 
all the subjects included in the junior high school program. 
The senior high school gives only minimum attention, how- 
ever, to the newer fields oj^tudy. 

Articulation . — The arrangements made for articulation 
of the work ^f the junior and senior high schools have 
already been described in the account of the lower school’s 
oiganization.* 

* The articulation of the senior high school with higher institutions has not been dealt with 
in this project of the survey. For a discussion of articulation between high school and college 
Me Monograph No. 10 In this aeiiea. 
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Ejiracvrrieulum . — The extracurriculum of the typical 
senior high school is almost exactly equivalent in scope to 
that of the junior high school. Home-room oiganizations, 
general 'school government, clubs, musical oiganizations, 
school publications, extracurriculum athletics, school exhi- 
bitions, and graduation exercises all claiin a share of partici- 
pation from the senior high school pupils, to approximately 
the same extent in each case as from junior high school pupils. 
The only notable differences between the programs of the 
two schools consist in somewhat greater participation by 
upper-school pupils in school social affairs (parties, dances, 
and the like), and their somewhat smaller participati^ in 
school assemblies. 

In the senior high school as in ^he junior high school, pupils 
are either required to take part in some form of activity or 
are given a choice between participation and study. The 
senior high school follows the practice of the junior high school 
in giving no credit for extracurriculum activities toward pro- 
motion or graduation, and in not requiring such activities for 
promotion or graduation. 

The senior high school differs from the junior high school 
in providing only two half-hour periods each week for its 
in-school program of extracurriculum activities as contrasted 
with three in the lower school. Of the two senior high school 
periods, one is devoted to assemblies and the other to 
miscellaneous'activities. 

Financial support for the extracurriculum is derived in the 
senior high school, as in the junior high school, from a some- 
what haphazBd variety of sources. 

Guidance adivitiee . — The guidance of junior high school 
pupils in preparation for their senior high school work has 
already been described. 

Once enrolled in the typical senior high school, pupils 
receive guidance during the first two or three weeks of school 
both from the principal and from their home-room teachers. 
Guidance thereafter is given by the principal alone. Guid- 
ance is for the most part on a group basis, though systematic 
individual guidance is occasionally given. Major emphasis 
is placed on choice of subjects and curriculums, participation 
in extracurriculum activities, further education following 
upon senior high school work, vocational choices, health, and 
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luethods of study^ The parents of pupils are reached, as in 
the junior higt/school, chiefly through printed reports, though 
interviews with individual parents occ&ionally form a part 
of the systematic guidance pn^ram. 

The outstanding difference between the guidance activities 
of the typical junior an^senior high schools concerns the 
parts played by the principal and the home-room teachers. 
In the junior high school the teachers are immediately re- 
sponsible for most of the guidance work; in the senior high 
schoid the responsibility is borne chiefly by the principal. 
This difference probably means that somewhat less time per 
pupil is devoted to guidance in the senior high school than 
in tho lower school. 

Agencies oj guidance . — The teachers’ relative lack of 
responsibility for the senior high school guidance program is 
reflected in the fact that the typical senior, high school 
provides no guidance or home-room periods. In neariy all 
other respects its arrangements are identical with those of the 
junior high school. It keeps cumulative records of the 
work of individual pupils; it makes at least some use of 
pupils’ Bcoi^ on standardized tests of achievement ahd mental 
ability; it takes account <^f the results of pky^al examina- 
tions; it uses teachers’ ratings of school achievement and 
general scholastic aptitude; it arranges for occasional con- 
ferences with individual pupils and their parents; it offers 
extracurnculum activities which may contribute to guidance ; 
it provides assembly talks by the principal or members of 
the faculty and by laymen; it conducts excursions to ob- 
serve workers in various vocations; it sends out formal 
notices and reports and occasional personal letters to pardnts. 
In addition, the senior high school uses newspaper publicity 
and«article8 in school publications — two agencies not em- 
ployed in the lower school — as a part of its guidance pro- 
gram. It follows the junior high school, however, in making 
no systematic use of guidance classes, exploratory courses, 
visits to pupib’ homes, or follow-up procedure. 

Teaching staf . — The teaching staff of the typical senior 
high school is selected in terms of the same standards as 
those used for the appointment of ninth-grade teachers in 
the junior hi^ school: newly appointed teachers must be 
college graduates and must have had 15 semester-hours or 
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more of professional tfaining)Sa]j[^ need not have had prior 
teaching experience. The number of teachers who have been 
reappointed to positions in the school (five of every six) is 
the same in the senior high school as in the junior high school. 
One teacher in six in the senior high school, as compared with 
one in five in the lower school, does not hold a college degree. 
One in twenty of ttfe senior high schopl teachers has had no 
professional training, as compared with 1 in 17 in the junior 
high school staff. More of the senior high school teachers 
than of those in the lower school lack previous teaching ex- 
perience: the numbers are 1 in 11 and 1 in 17, respectively. 
The senior high school has, however, a staff of whom three- 
eighths are men, as contrasted with a staff of whom only one- 
third are men in the junior high school. In training, the 
staffs of the two schools are thus roughly equivalent; in 
experience the junior high school staff would seem to have an 
advantage; in its proportion of men teachers the senior high 
Mhool is in the lead. 

Supenrision . — In supervision — the last of the major fea- 
tures of organization to be considered — the organization of 
the typical senior high school likewise closely parallels that of 
the junior high school. The chief difference between the pro- 
visions for supervision in the two schools consists in the fact 
that the senior high school appoints department heads for 
academic subjects (no department heads are recognized in the 
typical junior high school) and that special supervisors take 
a less active part in supervision in the upper school than in 
the lower. Classroom visitation and conferences with teach- 
ers are condi|fbted in the senior high school by the principal 
and the superintendent of schools. Like the junior high 
school, the typical senior high school has no assistant princi- 
pal. The various supervisory officers are frequently as much 
concerned with the junior high school grades as with the 
senior high school grades. Getieral faculty meetings, de- 
partmental meetings, curriculum revision, the systematic 
examination of new textbooks, schodl “visiting days,” and 
summer study by teachers play a part, as with the junior 
high school, in the school’s supervisory program. 

Summary oj pruciice in the typical senior high school . — It 
should perhaps be said again that individual reorganized 
Bchoob follow no such pattern as that which is here described. 
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I*ractice among the schools submitting data for the study 
proved to be so varied that no existing school could be singled 
out as a fair example of reorganized schools in general. The 
description of the typical senior high school, like that of the 
typical junior high school, represents no more than a listing of 
the practices which prevail among the group of schools in- 
cluded in the study. 

Yet practices in senior high schools in general may be 
roughly surmised from this description. The points to be 
especially noted in the senior high school organization are 
strikingly similar to those which attract attention in the 
junior high school. On the one hand, senior high school 
classes in general are apparently not overlaige; eflforts are 
obviously being made to adapt methods of teaching and the 
organization of classwork to pupils’ individual needs; the 
senior high school program of studies tends to permit a high 
degree^ of differentiation, even though it seems still to be 
overloaded in favor of the student with purely academic 
interests; the school provides an extensive and varied extra- 
curriculum program; and the teaching staff is predominantly 
college trained and professionally trained as well. On the 
other hand, the school neglects guidance, provisions for the 
brighter pupils, the use of standardized tests, attention to the 
nonacademic elements of its program of studies, the develop- 
ment of purely voluntary extracurriculum activities, and the 
articulation of its work with that of lower school units, to no 
less an extent than is characteristic of the junior high school. 

S. THE TYPICAL JUNIOR 111011 SCHOOL AND THE TYPICAL 
SENIOR HlOH SCHOOL COMPARED 

The fact that practice in the senior high school corresponds 
closely to practice in the junior high school is of interest for 
the light which it throws on the results of the movement for 
reorganization. In spite of its having been centered chiefly 
on the lower secondary-school grades, the movement has 
home fruit in the upper grades as well. Tha? the senior high 
school in some respe<^ falls behind the junior high school is, 
of course) not to be overlooked. The upper school makes 
more limited use of standardized tests than does the junior 
high school ; it often fails to provide the fields of specialization 
foreshadowed in the junior high school’s introductory courses; 
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it affords somewhat less time for extracurriculunT activities 
than does the lower school; and it seems to offer, in the main, 
a less flexible guidance program. Yet the senior high school 
has certain advantages which ought also not to be over- 
looked. It has a more flexible system of promotion than the 
junior high schoo^; its classes are notably smaller; its teach- 
ing staff consists more largely of men. The relative merits 
and defects of the schools’ organization may, of course, not 
be directly reflected m the results of their instruction. !l^m 
the standpoint of organization in and of itself, however, there 
would seem to be less ground than has sometimes been as- 
sumed for comparing the jutiior and senior high schools to the 
d^advantage of the latter. The two school units are appar- 
ently more alike in organization than they are different, and 
they share their major merits and d^ects in common. 

4. PRACTICE IN TUB TYPICAL REORGANIZED SCHOOL COMPARED WITH 
PRACTICE IN CONVENTIONAL SCHOOLS ^ 

The data from conventional schools— The original plans for 
the present study called for check-list reports from a group 
of 8-year elementary schools and 4-year high schools which 
could fairly be compared with the reports from reorganized 
schools. The data actually secured from conventional 
schools, however, possessed certain serious ^imitations.* For 
this reason comparison of the convention^ schools and the 
reorganized schools in minute detail will probably serve no 
very useful purpose. Even so, a statement of the major 
respects in which the two groups of schools differ may be of 
some value. The statement which fdllows is based on a 
tabulation of practice in conventional schoob simile to the 
tabulation for junior and senior high schools. 

Articulation —The most striking difference between reor- 
ganized schools and conventional schools as the two are here 
represented appears in connection with articulation. Meager 
though the provisions for articulation appear to be between 
the mnth and tenth grades in the typical reorganized system, ' 
they are notably more extOnsive than the usual provisions for 
articulation between the eighth and ninth grades of .the con- 
,ventional systems. Arrangements for integrating subject 
matter and teaching methods in the conventional schoob 
ordinarily consbt only in the appointment of general super- 
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visors, or special-eubject supervisors, for the elementary 
school and high school in common. There is an abrupt 
break in the number of subjects included in pupils' schedules, 
in the opportunity for promotion by subject, and frequently 
in the extent of departmentalization — mat^js in which the 
typical reorganized school provides a gradual transition at this 
point. There is a similar break in the organization of the 
extracurriculum in the conventional schools. . Pupils devote 
considerably more time to extracurriculum activities, and are 
given notably greater freedom in their choice of such activi- 
ties, in the ninth grade than in the eighth; the only tie be- 
tween lower-school and upper-school extracurriculum pro- 
grams consists (as with the reorganized school) in the fact 
that certain teachers occasionally serve as sponsors in both 
schools. The integration of the guidance program alone seems 
ordinarily to be no more poorly provided for in the conven- 
tional schools than in the reorganized schools; but the fact 
that the two types of schools are on a par in this respect is 
not so much a matter of the merits of either type of organiza- 
tion as of the" defects of both. 

Articulation is commonly better"' provided for, however, 
between the sixth and seventh grades of the conventional 
schools than between the sixth and seventh grades in the 
reorganized systems. The differences here consist chiefly in 
the fact that thd elementary schools report frequent confer- 
ences on subject matter and teaching method between 
teachers in the two grades, in addition to the contacts main- 
tamed through supervision, and that certain elementary- 
school teachers act as sponsors for extracurriculum activities 
in both grades. So fsf as articulation directly affects the 
pupils’ programs, the transition in the curriculum at this 
point seems to be of the same general nature in both types of 
schoob; the transition in the extracurriculum Appears to 
involve a less sudden break in the conventional school/s than 
in the reorganized schoob. Arrangements for the articula- 
tion of the guidance programs are lacking in both types of 
schoob, though the programs themselves correspond closely 
in the seventh and eighth grades. 

To balance the gain in articubtioir-which reoi|;anization 
has apparently brought about at the top, agaiast the loss in 
articulation which it seems to have produced at the bottom, 
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is a task that must be undertaken with caution. In so far as 
the data here presented give a reliable indication of present 
conditions, they would suggest a net gain rather than a loss. 
The data do not reveal the extent to which reoiganized 
schools have achieved effective articulation within the upper 
and lower units.' The tradition of separation between the 
eighth and ninth grades in particular no doubt still affects 
reorganized-school practice, as is shown by the common 
difference in requirements for appointment to teaching 
positions in these grades. Moreover, the establishment of 
the junior high school has, in a sense,’ produced two gaps 
where only one existed before. • Yet in' the main there is 
reason for believing that the arrangements which the typical 
reorganized school provides promise on the whole a more 
effective integration of school work than that which exists 
under the conventional school organization. 

Guidance . — Less striking than the differences in articula- 
tion, hut of some importance, nevertheless, are certain 
differences between reorganized and conventional schools in 
the organiEation of their guidance programs. 

In the seventh and eighth grades of the elementary schools 
the usual arrangem^ts for guidance are in general parallel 
to those of the typical junior high school. Only three note- 
worthy differences appear. To the credit of the elementary 
schools is the fact that they provide more frequently t^kn 
do the junior high schools for interviews with parents and for 
visits to pupils’ homes, and that, unlike the typical junior 
high school, the elementary schools tend to use standardized 
teats of both achievement and intelligence in their guidance 
programs. To the disadvantage of the elementary schools 
is the fact that they tend to make no systematic use of guid- 
ance periods in their programs. 

, Differences in the guidance programs of the two types of 
schools from the ninUi grade on are more numerous than in 
the lower grades, and tend on the whole to favor the reor- 
ganized rather than the conventional schools. In' the 4-year 
high schools the home-room teachers take no part at all in the 
guidance program, and no home-room periods are set aaide 
for systematic guidance. The guidance which is offered is 
provided by the principal, with occasional assistance from 
class advisers. The difference between the two types of 
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schools with respect to the teachers’ responsibility for guid- 
ance is more marked in the ninth grade, however, than in the 
upper grades, since the typical senior high school also makes 
no systematic use of homo-room periods, though it does 
occasionally arrange for gmdance by home-room teachers. 
Throughout all the upper grades a further difference appears 
in that the problems dealt with as subjects for guidance tend 
to be somewhat fewer in number in the conventional schools 
than in the typical reorganized school. Other noteworthy 
differences consist in the fact that cumulative records are not 
ordinariiy’’used in connection with the guidance program in 
the 4-year high schools, and that standardized tests and 
ratings of pupils’ general scholastic ability are not reported 
as piemen ts m the program. 

it is doubtless unsafe to regard' these detailed differences as 
ch^acteristic of reorganized and conventional schools in 
gei|eral. The data may not unreasonably be interpreted, 
however, as pointing to general differences in the attention 
pa^d to guidance in the two, types of schools. Except in the 
plsjce given to guidance periods in the schools’ schedules, the 
di^erenbes aie not marked in the seventh and eighth grades; 
but from the ninth grade on it seems fair to conclude that 
reorganized schools are likely to make notably more exten- 
sile provisions for guidance than are conventional schools. 

program oj studies . — A further important difference be- 
twjeen the two types of schools is to be found in the programs 
of I studies. Here again the contrast is chiefly in the upper- 
gmde organizations. 

In the seventh and eighth grades the conventional-school 
program ordinarily provides no opportunity whatever for 
ction, and does not include foreign language among the 
offerings. The program of the typical reorganized school, 
contrast, furnishes a gradually increasing opportunity for 
lection, and introduces foreign language in the eighth grade, 
he subject fields represented in the required courses^under 
he two programs are identical, though in all probability 
ifferences in content exist within the fields.* 

From the ninth grade on increasing diffei%n^ appear in 
the types of subject matter especially emphasized. In their 
four upper grades the conventional schools t^d to offer more 

* For aa analysis of curricolaip oontant see Monographs No. 2D-26 In UUs series. 
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work in the social studies, in science, and in mathematics 
than is found in the oorreeponding grades of the typical re- 
organized school. But the conventional schools. frequently 
do not present at all certain courses commonly offered in 
reorganized schopls; they tend to give less attention to<> 
business training in grades 11 and 12; they provide no elec- 
tive English and no home economics in grade 12; they omit 
physical training not merely in the twelfth grade, where it is 
lacking in the typical senior high school, but in the eleventh 
grade as well; and they offer no courses whatever in fine arts. 
Their attention is on the whole even more narrowly devoted 
to the purely academic elements of the program than is that 
of the reorganized schools. 

In gmeral terms it may be said of the two types of schools 
that tiA-program of studies in the typical reorganized school 
tends to be increasingly broader than that of the conventional 
school as the grade level rises. In the lower grades the re- 
organized school offers an opportuni^'for election of subjects 
which is notably absent in the cmvventional school; in the 
upper grades it provides moye^xtensively than the. con-' 
ventional school for elections m nonacademic fields, though at 
a sacrifice of some opportunity for academic specialization. 

. Extracurricrilum program . — The elementary schook and 
4-year high schools furnish somewhat less extensive oppor- 
tunity for extracurriculmn activities than do the reorganized 
schools. The elementary schools tend to allow no pupil 
participation in schod^ government, and to offer only two 
25-minute i^vities penods each week, as contrasted with 
three 30-minute periods in the typical junior high school. 
The 4-year high schools commonly have no home-room 
organizations, and tend to provide shorter activities periods 
than the reorganized schools. Except in the matter of pupil 
participation and home==reoip activities, the types of activities 
report^ in the conVentiopaTlmd-aispiganized schools are 
essentially the same. 

Teaching atajff . — In the composition of their teachhigataffB 
the conventional high schools seem to have a slight advanta^' 
over the reorganized upper mhools. Ninety per cent of the 
4-year high-school teachers commonly hold college degrees, 
as compared with only 83 per cent of the teachers in the 
typical senior high school. Only 6 per cent of the average 
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conventional high-school staff have not taught before, as 
compared with 9 per cent of the senior high school staff. 
The proportions of men teachers and of teachers who have 
had professional training are the same in the upper schools 
for both types of schools. 

At the junior high school level, however, the reorganized 
school seems to hold the advantage. One-third of the junior 
high school teachers axe men, as compared with only one- 
seventh of the teachers in the elementary schools. More- 
over, four-fifths of the junior high school teachers hold college 
degrees, as compared with fewer than one-fifth of the elemen- 
tary-echool teachers. Against these advantages is to be set 
only the fact that 16 per cent of the junior high school 
teachers, as compared with 9 per cent of the elementary- 
school teachers, have served less than a year in their present 
positions. 

The balance of advantage would seem to favor the reorgan- 
ized schools. The smaller proportion of college-trained 
teachers in the senior high school grades of these schools may 
be due in part to the fact that the reorganized-school program 
of studies calls for a larger number of teachers who have had 
other than a formal liberal arts training-7^ possibility which 
minimizes the apparent advantage of the 4-year high school 
over the senior high school. Even leaving this possibility 
out of account; however, the net gain in the quality of the 
junior high school staff may fairly be judged greater than the 
apparent loss in training and experience among the senior 
high school teachers. . 

Miscellaneous differences . — In addition to these major 
differences between the two ^oups of schools,” there appear 
differences in certain small items of practice which are of 
suflScient interest to be reported, but which affect major 
features of organization only somewhat incidentally. 

Seventh-grade and eighth-grade classes in the conventional 
schools tend to be larger and ninth-grade classes to be smaller 
than junior high school classes in the corresponding grades. 
Classes in gradra 10 to 12 are of approximately the same size 
d conventional schools. 


m 




Though class schedTriee.-{Qr^ades 9 to 12 are essentially 
the same in both types of schoolsr-ach^ules in elementary 
schools tend to include seven periods of^ly-4(l,minutes each, 
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as compared with seven 45-minute periods in the typical 
jumor high school schedule. 

The elementary schools commonly offer proniotion in the 
seventh tod eighth grades by grade only, instead of by 
subject; but they tend to atone for this disadvantage by 
allowing semiannual promotions, and by using achievement 
tests (which the typical junior high school does not employ 
for this purpose) as a partial basis both for promotion and for 
admission to the seventh grade. 

The conventional schools provide for somewhat less exten- 
sive departmentalization than does the typical junior high 
school. Unlike the.staff of the junior high school, the staff of 
Ihe conventional elementtoy school is not ordinarily engaged - 
in any systematic revision of the curriculum. The staffs of 
most pf the 4-ye^ high schools and of the typical senior high 
school are both reported to be definitely concerned with 
curriculum problems. 

Finally, the principals of the conventional schools (both 
elementary and high) commonly report buildings in which the 
shop e'quipment is seriously inadequate. Most of the reor- 
ganized-school principals seem not to be. dissatisfied with 
this feature in their school plants. Surprisingly enough, the 
conventional-school principals ordinarily express no dissatis- 
faction wth their equipment for health and physical educa- 
tion, though, this equipment is a source of common complaint 
on ^he part of the reorganized-school principals. The ap- 
parent inconsistency of the repiorts On equipment makes ex- 
tremely hazardous any attempt to estimate the real differ- 
ences between the two types of schools on this point. 

Js the typical reorganized school superior to the conventional 
school f— To balance these various differences — some of them 
apparently to the advantage of the reorganized school’ and 
others to its disadvantage— is no easy task. The task is 
complicated in the present instance by the fact that neither 
the conventional schools nor the reorganized schools used to 
determine the differences are wholly representative of their 
types. Any conclusions which can fairly be drawn as to the 
relative merits and defects of the contrasting organizations 
in general must be less clear-cut than might be desired, be- 
cause of the nature of the basic data. ^ et certain general 
conclusions are perhaps reasonably defensible. 
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With due allowamce for the limitations of the present study, 
it seems fair to conclude that reorganization has been at- 
tended in most schools by at least some increase in the pro- 
visions for articulation between the upper high school unit 
and the preceding school unit, in the arrangements for system- 
atic educational and vocational g:uidance, in the flexibility 
and perhaps also the comprehensiveness of the program of 
studies, in systematic attention to the development of 
extracurriculum activities, and in the qualifications of teachers 
in the lower secondary-school grades. Reorganization seems 
also to have resulted in smaller class enrollments and some- 
what longer class periods in the seventh and eighth grades, 
and in more systematic attention to the improvement of the 
curriculum by teachers of tnese grades. 

Against these presumable gains is to be set an apparent 
l6ss in the usual provisions for articulation. between the sixth 
and seventh grades, and in the qualifications of teachers in 
the upper grades. There may have been a slight loss also in 
the flexibility of admission requirements to the seventh grade. 

The data at hand show no clear differences between re- 
organized and conventional schools in the matter of their 
equipment, their provisions for individual differences through 
various methods of class organization, or their general ar- 
rangements for supervision. 

Clonadered as ^ whole, the differences seem definitely to 
favor the reorganized school. Though, in the typical school, 
reorganization has not accomplished all that has been hoped 
from it, it has in all probability resulted m numerous changes 
likely to contribute to more effective unstsuction. 

Progress in junior and senior high school reorganization com- 
pared . — In concluding this analysis of the differences between 
reorganized and conventional schools, two further points 
need to be briefly dealt with. One has to do with the rela- 
tive amounts of change in organization in the junior and 
senior high school ^ades, respectively. The other concerns 
the possibility of introducing the specifio practices employed 
by reorganized schools within the conventiomal form of 
organization. 

In connection with the descriptions of practice m the typ- 
ical junior %nd senior high schools, it was pointed out that 
though the senior high school appears on the whole to offer a 
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less comprehenBive and flexible oi^anization than the lower 
school, the differences between the schools are not so marked 
as \B sometimes assumed. It now becomes apparent that 
both junior and senior high schools are commonly better 
organized than the conventional schools included in the 
study. The difference between the typical junior high school 
oi^anization and the organization of the elementary schools 
is, however, notably less than the difference between the 
oi^anization of the senior high schools and that of the 
4-year high schools. The senior high schools, that is to say, 
would seem in general to have accomplished relatively more 
than the junior high schools. 

The apparent contrast between the gains of the two types 
of schools can not be taken quite at its face value. The 
elementary schools included in the study are probably a 
more highly selected group than the conventional high 
schools, so that the junior high schools may have been placed 
at a disadvantage in a measurement of relative gain. Yet 
the disparity in the apparent gains of the junior and senior 
hi gh schools is great enough to deserve at least passing notice. 
In view of the nature of the groups of schools used in the 
comparisons, perhaps this much can fairly be saKhithat the 
relative gain in organization at the senior high school level 
has been probably no less than the gain in oiganization at the 
junior high school Ihvel. 

Improvement oj practice in coiwentional schools . — In con- 
nection with, the possibility of introducing reorganized-echool 
practices within the conventional form of organization, cer- 
tain further facts are of interest. 

By definition the conventional schools could not, of course, 
avail themselves of the forms of grade grouping adopted by 
the reorganized schoob. Except in the matter of grade 
combinations, every one of the practices reported by reor- 
ganized schools was reported by one or more of the conven- 
tional schools. No feature of internal oiganization was dis- 
covered, in other words, which had not been put into active 
use in some conventionally organized system. 

Moreover, a condderable number of conventional schools 
reported all the practices reported in the typical reorganiW 
school, and other practices as well. Though no conventional 
schools were superior to the best reoiganized schools, numer- 
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ous^conventional schools had more comprehensive organiza- 
tions than the average reorganized school. 

'One conclusion is clearly suggested by these facts — that 
reorganization in the sense of changed grade grouping is in 
itself no guaranty of superiority. But more important than 
this conclusion is a fundamental question which the facts 
suggest. If conventional schools can provide, and in certain 
cases do provide, each of the specific practices which are 
supposed to be characteristic of reorganized schools, why 
should not conventional and reorganized schools in general be 
equally well organized? % 

It is possible, of course, that the apparent supermrity of the 
reorganized schools is d result merely of a high degree of 
willingness on the part of the communities supporting these 
schools to provide a comprehensive and flexible scheme of 
education. Yet the form of oiganization b itself probably 
has something to do with thb superiority. Though the con- 
ventional organization does not prevent desirable practice, 
reorganization may quite conceivably make such practice 
easier to achieve. If thb b the case, the more comprehensive 
organization of the reorganized schools b readily explamed. 

The assumption that reorganbation facilitates desirable 
practice b obviously in keeping with the arguments used by 
the proponents of the junior high school moyement. The 
validity of thb assumption can not be definitely established 
by the data which thb study has gathered. There b value 
m noting, however, that the facts |iere reported do not conflict 
with the assumption. They are indeed entirely consbtent 
, with the theory that the junior and semor high school arrange- 
ment b likely to prove definitely more serviceable than the 
conventional form of orgamzation.* 

• Farther erldenoe m to the relative oompreheDsltvoeflfl of the Junior and senior hish eohool 
organlxation appears in a comparison of the organlxation of public schools with that of private 
BsooDdarv schools. Reports on their organUation were teoeived from m total of 706 private 
schools, distributed through all the principal sections of the United StaflRtad representlx^ 
nonseotaiian, Roman Catholics and other denominational schools. Data horn th^ reports 
are not here prea e nted In detail, since the reports revealed no outstanding practices in organ> 
Ization which oan not be duplioated in numerous public aohools. The reporu hsve been 
aoaiytsd, however, on the same basis as tbs reports from public schools. The oon- 
elusions supported^ this analysis are as follows: (1) The iDdividosl prirats school tends to 
be much smaller, ait measured In terms of both enrollment and Dumber of teachers, than tbs 
average public school included in this study. (2) Though a few priyata aohoola haye adopted 
forma of grade grouping corresponding to tnoae of reorganised public seboo^ the maiority of 
private secondary schools ars orgaoiied on a 4-year high-school basis. (8) Evan the prlvmts 
schools which have adopted some other than a 4-year grade grouping ^vs scant eviaraoe of 
systematic reorganisatioc as reorganisation is intenx^ted in publloech^ systems. (4) Tbs 
internal organisation of most private schools (including those which have departed from the 
irAUUonal organisation) is in certain major reepecta less floxibie and oomprahensiys than 
that of even the average ooDventlonal public school Included in this stndy; and in no major 
respects Is It equivalent in oomprebensiveness and flexibUUy to that of the typical reorganised 
publlo school. 
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I. THE RESULTS OF THE MOVEMENT FOR REORGANIZATION 

Condusions which the data do not support . — The data re- 
ported in this chapter represent an attempt to provide a very 
general estimate of the results of the movement for secondary- 
school reorganization. The fact that this estimate is a gen- 
eral one perhaps needs emphasis, since the temptation is ever 
present to interpret broad conclusions as if they held true in 
every particular instance. The conclusions here advanced 
are not intended to be applied to particular instanc^ That 
the conclusions may be fairly interpreted, it seems appro- 
priate to indicate first certain things which the data do not 
show, before setting -down in summary terms the things 
which they do seem to show. 

The data do not show that every school of a given form 
of organization has the characteristics ascribed to the 
“typical” school of that form of organization. No single 
school has been discovered which is exactly like any one of 
the various “typical” schools here described. Individual 
junior anW senior high schools provide sometimes more 
arrangements, sometimes fewer arrangements, than those 
which are listed for the typical reorganized school; and in 
every case they provide at least slightly different arrange- 
ments. Individual elementary schools and unreorganized 
high schools likewise differ in particulars from their type 
patterns. The differences are especially marked in the case 
of schools much larger or much smaller, than the “t3Tjical” 
school; but even among schools pf average size local cir- 
cumstances may enter to produce extensive variations. 

The data do not show that a majority of the pupils attend- 
ing a given type of school are subject to the arrangements 
described as usual in that type of school. Since the unit of 
organization is necessarily the school, and not the pupil, th^. 
typical school has been determined by reference to the num- 
ber of individual schools included in the study, and not by 
reference to the number of individual pupils affected by these 
schools. If the typical school were to be defined as the school 
which the average pupil attends, the forms of grade grouping 
here described would still be the same, but the sizes of the 
typical schools, and hence their internal organizations, might 
be notably different. 
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The data do not show that any individual school of a 
supposedly superior type is necessarily better organized than 
any individual school of a supposedly inferior type. An 
individual elementary school, for example, may provide a 
much more flexible and comprehensive organization than, the 
great majority of existing junior high schools, or an individual 
senior high school may be notably inferior in organization 
to a great many “traditional” high schools. The margin of 
difference between the average schools of the various types 
is so small as to permit very wide overlapping. 

Finally, the data do not show whether the particular prac- 
tices commonly associated with any type of school are de^- 
able or undesirable. The fact that a certain practice 1^ 
been adopted by most junior high schools, for example, does 
not in itself mean that the practice in question ought to be 
adopted by aU junior high schools or by other types of 
schools. Nor does the fact that another practice is not 
usually found in junior high schools mean that the latter 
practice is of small value. The question of what should be 
done and what should not be done in any school can not be 
soundly answered merely by reference to what schools in 
general do. 

Conclusions suggested by the data . — What the data do sug- 
gest is that certain results have tended, more often than 
not, to accompany the movement for reorganization as the 
movement has affected individual schools throughout the 
United States. , These results appear, first, in the practices 
commonly adopted in reorganized schools, and, second, in 
certain differences in practice which are likely to distinguish 
most reorganized schools from most conventional schools. 4* 

As gaged by th^specific practices which reorganized schook 
have put into effmt, most reorganized schools seem to have 
adopted only a lir^ted number of the varied adjustments to 
pupils’ needs urged by active proponents of reorganization. 
In the majority of junior and senior high schools, emphasis 
has apparently been more directly placed on the develop- 
ment of the extracurriculum than on any other major feature 
of the schools’ organization. The adoption of a comprehen- 
sive guidance program, the use of reliable measures of ability 
and achievement, and the provision in the school organiza- 
tion for the special ne^ds of the brighter pupils seem in par- 
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ticular to^ave received less than their ^due share of atten- 
tion. Though junior high schools have commonly adopted a 
somewhat more comprehensive and flexible organization than 
that of most senior high schools, the major points of empha- 
sis and lack of emphasis in both school umts seem to be 
approximately the same. 

The organization of most junior and senior high schools 
probably compares favorably, in spite of its weaknesses, with 
that of most conventionally organized schools. No one of 
the practices characteristic of reorganized schools has failed 
to be adopted in some conventional school’. The adoption of 
various desirable practices seems, nevertheless, to be more 
common in reoi^anized schools than in conventional schools. 
In no major features are reoiganized schools usually less well 
organized than most conventional schools; in articulation, 
provisions for guidance, the program of studies, the extra- 
curriculum, and the composition of the teaching staff the 
reorganized schools tend to provide a more promising oigani- 
zation than that offered by most conventional schools. 

Significance of these conclusions . — These conclusions are in 
part encouraging, in part discouraging, in their revelation of 
the effects of the general movement for reorganization. In 
80 far as the movement has produced the changes in organi- 
zation that were hoped from it, there are obvious grounds, 
for satisfaction. But the description of the typical reoigan- 
ized school has shown all to<|,clearly that many of the hoped- 
for changes have not yet been commonly made, even in 
schools which have professed definite allegiance to the move- 
ment. The failure of such schools to incorporate supposedly 
desirable features may not in all cases point to any funda- 
mental weakness in their organizations. It may mean sim- 
ply'' that features desirable in theory have not in all cases 
been found desirable in practice. To what source the ab- 
sence of special features should be attributed can be deter- 
mined only by c;^ful analysis of practice in outstanding 
schools — an analysis which is attempted in a later section of 
this report.® 

As a background for such analysis, the descriptions of 
typical practice serve a valuable purpose. They indicate, in 
effect, the place which reorganized schools in gener^ have 
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reached in their effort to incorporate desirable practice. 
Granting a reasonably clear perception of the direction 
which further reorganization should take, the descriptions 
of practice may thus help to suggest the definite things which 
ought next to be done. 
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Division IT : The Comparative Promise of Various 
* Types of Organization 

CHAPTER IV : THE RESULTS OF REORGANIZATION IN 

, SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS SIZES AND TYPES 

/ 

! 1 . DEVIATIONS FROM COMMON FORMS OF QRADE OROUPINO 

Need /or distinguishing among various types oj reorganized 
schools . — Though a description of practice in reorganized 
schools in general may ^uggest certain widespread results of 
the movement for reorganization, such a description has 
obvious limitations. In particular, it fails to discriminate 
among the numerous types of schools which have professed 
to be reorganized. 

The present chapter sets forth the results o^ comparisons 
between various special types of organization. The compari- 
sons deal with summary ratings of the various types of organi- 
V zation, and not with detailed practices in individual schools. 
In succeeding chapters will be found analyses of the ways ip 
which certain types of schools differ in detail. This chapter 
is intended to provide only a general view of such differences, 
in order to suggest the types of organization which may most 
profitably be subjected to special analysis. 

Frequency of deviaiions from usual grade groupings . — ^The 
data presented in Chapter II have shown that the predomi- 
nant forms of grade grouping among reorganized schoob are 
the 3-year and 6-year groupings comprising grades 7 to 9, 10 
to 12, and 7 to 12. Of the 5,619 reorganized schoob included 
in the Biennial Survey for 1928-1930, more than 7 in every 
10 (73.5 per cent of the total number) represented 8he or 
another of these forms of grouping. Not quite 2 in every 10 
(17.4 per cent) were parts of 6-2-4 systems of organization. 
Approximately 1 in 10 (512 schools of the 5,619) had adopted 
a scheme of grade grouping which departed in some note- 
worthy degree from either the 6-2-4 organization or a modi- 
fication of the 6-3-3. 

Deviations from usual practice may offer a fertile field for 
Uie development of especially prombing procedures. It has 
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seemed' worth while, therefore, to attempt to find out why 
certain schools have adopted unusual forms of organization, 
and whether these forms possess features which are of par- 
ticular value. 

Distribution oj exceptional Jorms of organization. — At the 
time at which data were secured from exceptional schools the 
tabulation of returns from the Biennial Survey of 1928-1930 
had not been conmjeted. Exceptional organizations had to 
be identified, therefore, on the basis of returns from the pre- 
ceding biennial survey. The available data made if possible 
to list a total of 476 schools possessing unusual forms of organi- 
zation. One hundred and thirty-five of these were 4-year 
junior high schools comprising grades 7 to 10, inclusive. 
The 4-year schools represented a sufficiently large group 
warrant an effort to include them in group comparisons; 
their form of organization will be discussed later, in compari- 
son with more usual forms of organization adopted by schools 
of equivalent sizes.' The remaining 341 exceptional schools 
provided a great variety of grade combinations, with no form 
of organization represented in large enough numbers to allow 
a judgment of its merits by means of group comparisons.* 

To each of these 341 schools there was mailed a special 
letter asking for a brief report as' to ^e exact form of external 
organization which had been adopted, the reasons for its 
adoption, and any special advantf^es which the organization 
seemed to offer. One hundred and fifty-one of the schools 
(44.3 per cent of those addressed) responded to the letter of 
inquiry. The forms of grade grouping represented by the 
schools which returned usable reports were distributed as 
shown in Table 8. 

Thirty-one of the 151 respondent schools are not represented 
in the table. Of the schools not listed, 23 were found to have 
changed from the exceptional organizations previously re- 
ported to some more usual type of oi^anization, and 8 schools, 
earlier reported as 5-year schools comprising grades 8 through 
12, now repMirtod themselves as including the four upper 
grades only. 

1 Soe th« oormi Ut«r praentod in UUi chapter, and the wtotnl oondiuiooB prescDt^dOn 
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Table 8. Dutribuiton of exceptional forma of orffanitaHon 




Bentad 


Types of pads oomblnationi 


Schools In— 


6 - 7 

7- 6 

M**.. 
6 - 7-6 •• 
7;W^ 
6-7-^-0‘ 


Junior 


All Junior. 


13 - 

grade 

systems 


11 - 

srade 

systems 


13 - 

grade 

systems 


9-10-11 •• 

6-9-10-11 ••...jT. 

9- 10-1 i-ia 

10- 11-1^13 


Senkf 


AD nnior. 


6- 7-6; 9-10 

7- 6; 9-MMl 

7- 6-9; 10-11 

«; 9-10-1 1-12»... 
6-9; 10-11-13 

8- 9-10; 11-12 
6-7; 8-9-10-11 
M-6; 9-10-11 


Junhr^iinior 


All Junior -senior 

UndMdei 


7- 6-9-10-11.... 

8- 9-10-11-12 *9. 

9- 10-11-13-18.. 
6-7-6-9-10-11.. 
1 ihroogh IK.. 


All ondi^ided. 


Number. 
Per oent. 


2 

‘26 


28 


•28 
• 13 
3 


38 


18 


30 

36 


AU schools 


Num- 

ber 


13 


87 

73 


36 


39 


Per 

cent 


29 


33 


19 


17 


130 


16 


100 


«a a n*.!. 

Junior-coUege gnidee are not indoded in the grade combi- 
nationn here preaented,* Eicept in the caae of one sehiol 

plAtod UMlnduioaarjaiUorKiollccayMn <*•<•«“•««»«• Um# contoni- 
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reporting an undivided 11 -grade organization, the grade 
combinations listed include only the strictly secondary- 
school grades. Three schools including a tw^th grade and 
one school including but 10 grades are listed as belonging to 
11 -grade systems. One school providing 11 grades is listed 
as belonging to a 12-grade system. These are schools which 
have departed from the systems no mina lly in effect in their 
States 'or sections. 

Though reports were received from fewer than half the- 
total number of schools applied to, at least one school is 
included in Ihe table for each variant form of organization of 
which the Ofl&ce of Education had definite record ; the range 
of variations is therefore presumably complete. 

Tendencies among variant schools . — Three tendencies sug- 
gested by the data in this table are of particular interest. 

First, the number of actual variations fropi established 
practice is surprisingly small . Eleven-grade systems account 
for nearly three-fourths the variations represented. In a 
large number of instances the forms of organization adopted 
in theee systems are based on obvious attempts to parallel 
the usual 6-3-3, 6-6, or 6-2-4 systems. This is true, for 
example, in the case of the junior high schools including 
grades 6 through 8, the senior high schools including grades 
9 thrpugji 11, and the 6-year schools including grades 6 
through 11.* In not more than 15 of the 87 schools in 11- 
grade systems do the variations represent clear departures 
from established practice. Thus the table presents in one 
sense not 120 variants, but only 48. 

Second, the majority of the significant variations are toward 
a 6-year secondary school. If the 72 nonvariant 11-grade 
schoob are subtracted from the total number, the remaining 
48 schools distribute themselves as follows: Separate junior 
high schoob, 9; separate senior high schoob, 3; junior-senior 
high schoob, 12; undivided schoob, 24. Six of the nin»« 
junior high schoob, all the 12 junior-senior high schoob, and 
22 of the 27 undivided hchoob are so organized as to provide 
for five years of secondary education above the el^entary- 
school level. Only 8 of the total 48 variant schoob are based 
on some other than a 6-year pattern. 

> Tb« forms of orgmUs tiop which pmllcl mors unul AntiifniiBU m Indicted bj tbs 
■inglo iUrs In Tsble ft. 
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Third, the significant variations center about some form of 
combined junior-senior school, rather than about separate 
junior and senior units. With the non^variant 11-grade 
schools omitted, 38 of the 48 exceptional organizations are 
either junior-senior high schools or undivided schools. 
Whether the trend which is thus suggested represents a 
conscious criticism of separate junior and senior units or is 
due simply to the sizes of the schools involved, the data do 
not make clear. 

, ^ # 

* All three of these tendencies are apparent when the total 

number of exceptional schools — the 190 which did not report, 

as well as the 151 which did — are classified according to their 

various grade groupings. Approximately two-thirds of the 

whole list represent atftempts to apply the^ 6-3-3f the 6-6, 

or the 6-2-4 system within 11-grade organizations, largely in 

the South. Among the remaining schools some ^Dupings. 

of the five upper grades represents the, predominant form of ^ 

organization. These grades are organized sometimes in *two 

separate units, but more commonly in a combined junior 

and senior school. 

Permanence oj the exceptional forms of organizaiion . — The 
reports from the principals of th&.420 exceptional schools 
listed in Table 8 indicate that the organization of approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of these schools is not likely to be changed 
within the next five years. As might be expected, a larger 
proportion of the 11-grade organizations than of those in 
12-grade systems are looked upon as relatively permanent; 
the figures are approximately 90 per cent and 70 per cent, 
respectively. All three of the 13-grade organizations are 
regarded as permanent. 

Of the 1 5 per cent of schools which expect shortly to ino^y 
their organizations, approximately three-fifths plan to change 
to one of the more usual forms of o^anization. The remain- 
ing two-fifths contemplate a change to some other excep- 
tional type of organization. The> tendency to change is 
least marked among the 11-grade schools which already 
approximate ^dely recognized forms of grade grouping; 
otherwise it seems to affect no one type of organization to a 
fdgnificaptly greater degree than the others, 

The relative permanence of most of these organizations 
can not in itself be taken as a sign of their general value, 
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since many of the schemes of grade grouping may have arisen 
out of the purely local needs of the Communities in which 
they are foimd. The principals’ reports on the presumable 
advantages of their organizations throw ^ect light on this 
point. 

Are the variant organizations of general value t — Nearly two- 
thirds of the principals reporting (63 per cent) make no claim 
whatever for any advantage in their organizations over the 
more usual forms of grade grouping. They describe their 
organizations as compromise attempts to parallel more usual 
grade combinations. The ”com promises are reported as dic- 
tated for the most part by the local financial situation, by 
local building problems, or by local difficulties in transporta- 
tion. The principals of variant schools which are included 
in 12-grade systems are the most united in their agreement 
that their oiganizations have no general value; 22- of the 30 
principals involved so indicate in their reports. The princi- 
i pals in 11 -grade systems are less of pne mind, apparently 
because many of them feel that the 1 1-grade arrangement in 
itself has special merit; yet three-fifths of their number (53 
of 87) claun no general importance for their organizations. 
In the case of a large majority of the variant organizations 
it is clear that no widely significant issues are believed to be 
at stake. 

The reports from most of the 44 principals who felt that 
their organizations were worthy of widespread adoption 
unfortunately did not- hear directly on the point at issue.* 

, xClaims of special advantage were made by the principals of 
eight 12-grade-8ystem schools, thirty-four 11 -grade-system' 
schools, and two 13-grade-system schools. The majority of 
these claims resolved themselves, however, into an exposition 
of the general merits of reorganization, without reference to 
the particular form of ^ade grouping adopted. The state- 
ments from 11-grade systems frequently contained, in addi- 
tion, some defense of the omission of one grade from the usual 
I /2, with an explanation that this omission accounted for 
i grade combinations which were in effect the same as those 
commonly found in 12-gitule systems. The onl^ reports 
which dealt directly with an exceptional grade combination 

* Ferns oi orxaaixAtloDS for which special advantages were ciaimed are Indicated by double 
Stan in Tables. 
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and which offered clear explanations of its advantages came' 
from two principals of small undivided 5-year high schools in 
12-grade systems. One of these schools was situated in 
Belleville, N. Y^, and the other in Maple Valley, Wash, The 
statements from their principals were nevertheless identical 
in substance. The 5-year high Sfchool, so the statements 
indicated, offers a valuable compromise for certain rural 
communities between the 4-year traditional school and the 
completely- reorganized school. A school of this type is 
particularly advantageous where local finances do not permit 
thoroughgoing reorganization at once, or where the local 
community is unwilling to allow younger pupils to be trans- 
ported long distances to school. Under these conditions the 
addition of the eighth grade to the high-schodl unit may give 
pupils a ^retaste of secondary-school work before the at-, 
tendance law permits them to leave school, and may at' the 
same time provide an opening wedge for later reorganization 
on a more extensive scale, 

Signijic(\nce oj ike reports Jrom variuTU organizati-ons . — The 
probable significance of the reports from the- 151 variant 
organizations can be summed up in a single sentence. In 
spite^of the current impression that reorg*anized secondary 
schools provide a fertile ground for experimentation of every 
sort, one important aspect of reorganization— the grouping of 
grades — has apparently ceased to receive any widespread 
attention on an e.xperiniental b^is. 

Promising departures from standard practice often go 
unrecognized. Failure on the part of 'the principals of 
vacant organizations to show that these organizations are 
important can jiot be taken wholly at its face ^ue. - It may 
be evidence ^junply that potential advanta^ of certain 
unusual grade combinatioi^ have not become apparent. 
The principds’ replies clearly suggest, Iiowever, that, so far 
as the administratoTB> themselves are . concerned, current 
issues in grade grouping have become distinctly limited. 
The issues seem to center about two questions, and two 
questions only. First, shall reorganization be canted all the 
way to some form of 3-year or 6-year grouping, it 

stop at some halfway stage — adoption of the 6-2-4 organiza- 
tion, for exahiple, or establistiment of a 5-year higlT school? 
Second, of the three possible forms of 3-year or 6-year group- 
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mg — separate junior and senior high schools, junior-senior 
high schools, and undivided 6-year schools — which one shall 
be adopted? Of active experimentation with other forms of 
external organization, there is so little that the experimenta- 
tion now gomg on makes almost a negligible showing in 
current, practice. The 3-year dnd 6-year schools are the 
dominant figures — dominant to such an extent that their 
value seems hardly to be questioned. 

Implications as to Jurth^r reorganization . — This pre- 
eminence of the 3-year and 6-year oiganizations is open to 
various interpretations. It may be regarded, by some 
observers as merely additional evidence in support of a fact 
which has already been well established— the fact that any 
new movement tends to build up in time a set of forms of its 
own, and to make those forms just as “traditional”— riust as 
uncritically accepted — as the older forms which toe new 
movement has sought to displace. Other^ observers may 
interpret present tendencies in thedight of the majority opin- 
ion which they represent — a clearly'expressed opinion that 
the 6-6 or the 6-3>-3 form of organization is the best and the 
ultimate form of organization, and hence is the form to be 
sought whenever an option is permitted. Still other observers 
may find" the present situation a cause for alarm because o^ 
the lack of progressive development which it suggests. All 
these interpretations and others may be advanced. There 
is little in the facts alone which points to any single inter- 
pretation as being the most tenable. 

Yet, at least one inference the facts do obviously allow — 
that any serious attempt to re-form the external organization 
of American secondary schools is likely to be attended vrith 
tremendous difliculty. Reorganization has added to the 
forms which secondary schools may take. The new forms 
are in a fair way, however, to become as conventionally 
established as the old. Advocates of changed grade com- 
binations which will fuEther the spread of junior oollegesi — 
the 6-4-4 system in particular — ^must reckon with, this fact. 
The 3-year and 6-year junior and senior high schooV oigani- 
zations may not be here to stay; they macy; indeed, be in 
nearly as much need of modification as was the 4-ye(^^ high- 
school 9 rganization which preceded them; but to substitute 
some other oiganization in their place will in all probability 
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be no less difficult a task than was the original task of re- 
shaping the traditional 8-4 system. 

Need Jor Jurther study of variant organizations. — Unfortu- 
nately the scope of the present study has not allowed detailed 
analysis of any .large number of variant oiganizations. A 
group of 4-year junior high schools are later compared with 
2-year and 3-year junior high schools. Detailed information 
was sought from certain other exceptional schools which 
seemed worthy of investigation, but so small a number of 
replies were received, and the data contfuS^ed in the replies 
proved to throw so little light on the matter of relative 
superiority or inferiority of organization, that the attempt at 
special anal 3 fiis was largely fruitless. 

This rejxirt can offer, therefore, no definite judgments as 
to the value of exceptional forms of oiganization. There is 
obvious need for further study of variant organizations. 
Further investigation might prove fruitful both in discovering 
the special conditions for \^hich such organizations may pro- 
vide an appropriate remedy and in determining whether 
particular forms of variant organi^tion are in general more 
effective or 1^ effective than the usual grade combinations. 
The fact that the present study dismisses such organizations 
without further analysis implies' no lack of recognition of 
their possible w'orth. 

f. COMPREHENSIVENESS OF ORGANIZATION IN SCHOOLS 
OF VAJtlOUS TYPES 

Method of summarizing practice. — The tenacity with which 
certain grade groupings have established themselves in pro- 
fessional thinking makes all the more necessary a critical 
evali^tion of the forms t>f organization which these grade 
combinations involve. • ^ 

Some method of summarizing practice il desirable if any 
one form of oiganization is to be compared in, general with 
any other. To provide such a method, the study has em- 
ployed a system of scaring by which summary ratings have 
been given to schools for each of their major features of or- 
ganization.*. These ratings indicate the number of arrange- 
ments provided by a school to insure the effectiveness of its 
instiUction. When the ratings characteristic of one group 

* For tbe ssumpUoos anteiylD( tbe mrlnc systom and for an aooount oi tba matbodi of 
ooorinf osad, see Cb. I. 
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of schools are compared with those characteristic of another, 
they allow at least a tentative estimate of the relative com- 
preheilsiveness of organization of each group in connection 
with each major feature. 

Groupings oj schools adopted for comparisons . — The schools 
studied have been grouped, for purposes of comparison, ac- 
cording to tw’O major classifications — first, type of organiza-' 
tion, and, second, size of enrollment. 

Other factors than size and type unquestionably affect the 
organization of an individual school. Some of these other 
factors have already been mentioned or implied in relation 
to the differences among schools revealed in the preceding 
chapter. The attitude of the community supporting a given 
school, the degree and quality of leadership exercised by 
administrative officers, the local building situation, the avail- 
able taxable wealth — any one of such matters as these may 
have no less to do with school practice than may the type of 
external organization or the size of the school enrollment. 

But type of organization and size of enrollment represent 
factors which are^robably more uniform in their effects than 
are most other matters. The importance of other factors is 
likely to be variable enough from school to school so that in 
group comparisons their special influence may be expected 
to be largely equated. Hence type and size alone have been 
used in the present study as the bases for classification. 
Other factors have been given all the recognition that has 
been feasible in the interpretation of results. They have not, 
however, been taken into immediate account in the major 
comparisons. 

Forms for various types of organization. — Classi^ed ac- 
cording to type of organization, without respect to sike of 
ehroUment, the schools of the study grin ratings for their 
major features of oi^dnization as shown in Figure 6. This 
figure presents the ranges of scores for the middle 50 per cent 
of schools of each of the most commoa types. The scores 
are separately recorded for junior and senior high school 
grades. Scores for the unreorganized 4-year high richools 
have been computed in terms of the ninth grade considered 
by itself, and in terms of the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades as a unit analogue to the senior high school, in order 
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to allow a readier comparison of conventionally oi^anized 
schools with the 3-year and 6-year reoi^anized schools. 

The scores alone provide, of course, only an indication of 
relative comprehensiveness. To allow an estimate of what 
the various schools actually do in their organizations, the 
figure shows the scores gained by the typical junior and senior* 
high schools described in the preceding chapter. The scores 
for the typical schools are indicated by vertical lines under 
each of the major features of organization. Schools repre- 
sented at -the right of one of these lines make more arrange- 
ments under the head in question than does the typical 
school. Schools represented at the left of the line provide 
less comprehensively than does the typical school for the 
phase of oi^anization imder consideration.® 

Relative comprehensiveness oj organization in junior and 
senior high schools. — Perhaps the most obvious inference to be 
drawn from this figure is one which has already been discussed 
in the preceding chapter — that senior high school organiza- 
tion is in general not essentially inferior to junior high school 
organization in its range and flexibility. The figure offers a 
graphic presentation of certain differences already pointed out 
in the description of the typical junior and senior high schools. 
The only matter which requires special attention in this con- 
nection is the apparent difference in articulation between the 
two school units. As presented in the figure, junior high 
school scores for articulation repi^ent a composite of the 
scores for articulation between grades 6 and 7 and between 
junior and senior high schools. Senior high school scores 
represent articulation only between junior and senior high 
schools. Since the two school units attain the latter articula- 
. tion in common, their scores for purposes of comparison are 
identical on this feature. In matters other than articulation, 
the differences between the units as shown in t^e figure 
correspond to the sumiqary statement of such differences 
given in Chapter III. 

Relatifie comprehensiveness oj various types oj organization . — 
Of more immediate interest are the differences in scores 
^ong the various types oP school organization. In the 

* As noted at the beginning of this chapter, suooeeding chapten (V to VIII) discuss the 
differences among various types of schools in terms of detailed praciioea. In Cb. X will be 
found an analysis of practice in a group of outstanding schools. 
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scores for two of the major features "ho differences occur 
which seem in themselves to be characteristic of different 
types of oi^anization. These features are the provisions fof 
admission and promotion, and the organization of instruction. 
lA connection with each of the seven rem aining features 
there are noteworthy contrasts among the various groups^f 
schools. 

The differences suggest, first, that 3-year separate'<schools 
, and 3-3 junior-senior high schools tend in the main to be 
more comprehensively organized than other types of schools. 
The mediaD 3-year school falls below the typical reoiganized 
school only in articulation. The median junior-senior school 
is inferior to the typical school only in the scope of its ninth- 
grade program of studies. In the scores for their programs 
of extracurriculipn activities, their provisions for guidance, 
the composition of their teaching staffs, and the compre- 
hensiveness of their programs of studies, the superiority of the 
3-year and junior-senior schools is particularly noticeable. 

The data suggest, second, that . 3-3 junior-senior high 
schpols are superior to separate 3-year junior, and senior 
schooU in their provisions for articulation. The junior- 
senior schools are apparently less comprehensively organized 
than the separate schools in their progiams of studies.^ 

Third, the data indicate that 6-year undivided schools 
maintain in their junior high school grades a position generally 
approximating that of the typical reoiganized school. In 
their senior high school grades tl^ese schools fall in general 
defimtely below the typical school. Six-year schools show 
noteworthy superiority only in articulation; and even in this 
phase of organization they rank below the 3-3 junior-senior 
schools. ’ . 

Fourth, the scores suggest that schools adopting a 2-4 or 
8-4 system of oiganization, whether reoiganized or unreor- 
ganized, are difficult to distinguish from each other on the 
basis of their internal arrangements. The 2-4 reorganized 
schools and the conventional schools take varying ranks on 
separate features of organization. Except, however, that the 

’ Th« aoal}rsls pmeniod in Ch. V suggests the apparent adyantege of the ^-year achoola 

in this feature of organiaatJoD is due to their greeter emphasis on i^uired oouraea. The 
juQiar‘eenlg& aobooU provide greeter flexibility through tiu^mofe extensi?e proviaion of 
elective courses. The above statement holds true, however, ifloope elhoe is as the 
for oomperison. . 
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elementary schools achieve surprisingly wide range of scores 
on certain features; there seem to be no consistent major 
differences by which one of the types b dbtingubhed from 
the others.® 

Finally, the scores indicate that 4-year junior high schools 
rank in most features among the least comprehensively or- 
ganized of the various types. The scores for these schools ’ 
are especially low in connection with the program of extra- 
curriculum activities, guidance, supervision, and the program 
of studies. ^ 

Significance of difierences among types of organization. — It 
should be emphasized that the scores here presented refer to 
differences among schools of various types without regard 
to othei’ factors than type itself. The neglect of size of en- 
rollment b especially important. Schools of the types con- 
sidered differ greatly in average size, and apparent differences 
among the types may be due less to type as such than to the 
sizes characteristic of the schoob involved. Hence the data 
given do not permit the inference that type of oiganization 
b ih itself a principal cause of differences in practice. 

The data do permit the inference, however, that reorgani- 
zation has made notably greater headway among certain types 
of schoob than among others. The apparent superiority of 
the separate 3-year schoob and the 3-3 junior-senior high 
schoob b particularly worthy of attention. Whether the 
differences which dbtingubh these schools from the others 
are due to type of organization or to some other ipatter, the 
fact that the differences exbt is in itself signiffcant. 

9. COMPREHENSIVBffESS OP ORQANIZATION IN SCHOOLS 
OF VARIOUS SIZES 

Norms for organization in school^ of various sizes, — The 
extent to which a school's organization may be affected by 
the size of its enrollment, as distmct from* ite type of organi- 
zation, b suggested by the data presented InT^gure 7. Thb 
ffgure gives the ranges of scores for the middle 60 j>er cent 
oL each of six different size groups of schoob. Keorganized 

• The tiigh scores la articulatlcm gained by the three upper gradee in oou ventlonally organized 
high schools are due to the fact that these soor^ represent only the articulation between grades 
9 and 10. The soore for grade 9 alone is a oompoeite of the scores for articulation between gradee 
8 and 9, and 9 and 10. The fairest measure of articulation between the separate units In the 
oonyentional systeoi is to be found In the scores for the elementaiy gradeoi 
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and conventionally organized schools alike are included, ex- 
cept that to avoid certain relatively profitless difficulties in 
calculation the separate scores for the ninth grades of the 
conventional schools have not been taken into account. 

Size groups used as a basis for classijicaiion . — The size 
groups used in this figure require a brief explanation. 

Schools have been grouped not on the usual basis of total 
enrollments, but in terms of average enrollments per grade. 
Averages have been determined for junior and senior high 
school grades separately. Average enrollments have been 
adopted as a basis for classification in order to allow as fair 
-R comparison as possible between types of schools including 
different numbers of graideS; e. g., 2-year and 4-year junior 
high schools. Though (jertain difi'erences are later analyzed 
in terms of total enrolln|ents as well as average enrollments, 
the groupings according to average enrollments have seemed 
to provide the most generally useful type of classification. 

In determining the size intervals for the six enrollment 
groups used, an effort been made tqjiistilfiguish sizes of 
schools in terms of more than a purely arbitrary classifica- 
tion. Thus, Group iTj^tuQhinclud^ schools with an average 
of 30 pupils or fewer in eacK'gTsde, comprises schools which 
have not fnore than one fair-sized class per grade. Group 
II, including schools averaging 31 to 60 pupils per grade, 
comprises schools which are likely ta-fiave two recitation 
classes in* each grade. Group III — schd^s enrolling 61 to 
lOO pupils per grade — represents schools^ liaving in general 
three or four such classes per grade. For fhe groups with aver- 
age enrollments of more than 100 pupils an arbitrary classifica- 
tion has been adopted: Group IV includes schools of 101-200 
pupils; Group V, schools of 201-333 pupils; and Group VI, 
schools of 334 pupils or more. Except among small schools, 
there is little reason to presuppose marked eflect from the 
adoption of any particular interval, so that for the larger 
schools the classification used has been detennined chiefly 
by convenience. 

Features of organizcUion showing characteristic differences . — 
The sizfe norms reveal steady increase in scores from group 
to group in provisions for supervision, housing and equip- 
ment, the oiganization of the teaching staff, and the program 
of studies. Among both junior and senior high schools in- 
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crease in comprehensiveness of organization seems in these 
matters to hear a direct and positive relation to increase in 
size of school. * 

In provisions for admission and promotion there is a 
general increase in scores in the junior high school grades. 
Among the senior high schools the changes with respect to 
this feature are on the whole in favor of the larger schools. 
The ch^ges among the senio|high schools are not extenaiye, 
however,- and tend to be nc^bly irregular from group to 
group. 

• Scores for the organization of instruction rise on the whole 
from small schools to large, but the differences from group 
to group are in this case also somewhat irregular.. 

With certain possibly significant exceptions, there is an 
increase in scores for the extracurricwlum and for guidance. 
Under these features the increase appears uncertain in- the 
senior high school grades of the larger schoob. The sum- 
mary scores alone provide no sure basis for judging the sig- 
nificance of the apparent falling off in the rate of increase. 
The Bwres suggest a question, however, as to whether in- 
crease in size of sch^ beyond a certain point results in any 
important gains jarextracurriculum activities or in guidance. 

Under the remaining head— that of articulation— the 
scores show a definite and fairly steady decrease as average 
grade enrollments increase. In connection with this feature 
the evidence points overwhelmingly to a lessening compre- 
hensiveness of organization with increase in school enroll- 
ment. 

Scores for schools of varwus sizes grouped cuxording to total 
enrollments . — Norms have been calculated in terms 'of total 
enrollments as well as of aigerage grade enrollments. The 
scores for total-enrollment groups are not listed in this 
report, since they do not add any ^nificant evidence to that 
already presented. It will sufiSce to note that except in 
certain respects in which the different bases for classifica- 
tion produce differences between the two sets of scores, thp 
scores for total enrollments substantiate the conclusions 
drawn from the scores for average enrollments. 

It shi^d be borne in mind that these cqbclusions are based 
on data from various sizes of schools without respect to types 
of or^p^ation. The conclusions suggest what is likely to 
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be true of the average school of eiCbh size group. They do 
not take into account possible advantages or defects which 
may be characteristic of special tfipes of schools. 

4. COMPREHENSIVENESS OF ORGANIZATION IN SCHOOLS OF 
EQUIVALENT SIZE 

Method of equaiing influence of size . — The possibility that 
type of oi^anization and size of enrollment affect school 
practice somewhat independently of es^ch other suggests the 
need for taking account of both these factors at once. The 
effects of one factor need to be equated or eliminated in order 
to allow a wholly just estimate of the effects of the other. 

To equate the influence of enrollment in comparing the 
various types of organization, schools of approximately 
equivalent sizes have been compared with each other. These 
comparisons have been accomplished by segregating the 
schools o?^each type under the six major size groups based on 
average enrollments per grade. Separate groupings have 
been made according to junior and senior high school enroll- 
ments. For each type of school within each group the num- 
ber of schools has then been determined, Which reach or sur- 
pass the median scores® for all schools of that size. The 
resultant figures, translated into percentages -for each type of 
^school, indicate the proportions of schools of ftny given type 
which have at least as comprehensive an organization as is 
usuall]j: to be found among schools of their size. 

Com^ehensiveness of organization in schools of equivalent 
average grade enrollment . — The summary figures for each 
type ore presented- in Figure 8. The most striking fea- 
ture of this figure is the high i*^nking which it gives to the 
3-3 junior-senior high schqols. In both junior and senior 
units this type of school stands out in general above all the 
others, with an average of 63 per cent of its schools reaching 
or surpassing the median scores for the separate features of 
organization. The junior-senior schools are not particularly 
successful in meeting the norms for three phases of their 
programs — provisions for junior high school admissions and 
promotions, the junior high school program of studio, apd 
the senior high school teaching staff. But in the orgrsn&ation 
of instruction, the senior high school program of studies, the 

^ * That tbe normf in Fig. 7. 
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extracurriculum, guidance, articulation, and senior high 
school sujierviHion, more of the 3-3 junior-senior schools than 
of any other type attain median or better than median scores. 

Scarcely less striking is the place which this hgure gives to 
the undivided 6-year schools. Rated without respect to size, 
these schools occupied only an average position. With size 
taken into account they surpass all other types of 'schools 
except the 3-3 junior-senior high schools in the pfoportionate 
number of their schools i^^chmg the median scores. Their 
standing in gmdance, articulation, the composition of their 
teaching staffs, and their arrangements for supervision is 
partipularly high. ^ 

Grouping the schools according to size alters the place of 
certain other types of schools. Though their average position 
is not greatly changed, the ?-4 junior-senior schools gain in 
certain features of organization a somewhat higher rating^ 
than that suggested by the scores for type alone. The 2-year ^ 
junior high schools and the 4-year senior high schools stand 
notably low— definitely lower^ in fact, than the conventionally 
. organiz^ schools, from which they wfere difficult to dis- 
tinguish when size was not taken into accoimt. The 4-year 
Thniot high schools from the lowest position to about a 
median rank. Most surprising of all, the 3-year separt^te 
schools show to lesser advantage than on the original basis!* 
They still maintain a better-than-average position, but they 
are sprpassed in general by both 1110*3-3 junior-senior schoois 
and the imdivided schopls, and in their senior units they are 
no naore than even with the conventional 4;-ye^ hi gh schools.’*’ 

The BS)res given in Figure 8 refer, as has been said, toHhe 
numbers of -schools attaining a normal rating, and not to the 
average ratings which the schools of the various types secure. 

For comparative purposes, however, these scores may safely 
be taken as showing the schools’ relative standings in compre- 
hensiveness of organization. They indicate 'that note- 
worthy diffei;|Bnees exist among various types of organization, 
even when the factor of size is discounted. External organi- 
zation, quite apart from size, apparently beai^ a significant 
relationship to the comprehensiveness of a school’s internal 
utaingements. ' ^ ' 

^ ftandlBg ol the Utter eohoola la aomewhat Incmeed by the method of rmUzig 

their prayiskm for articulation. Bee the eartier note on thia point, » 
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Comprehensiveness oj organizaiion in schools of equivalent 
total enrollments. ~i^ho plan of grouping schools according to 
average grade enrollments does not afford a completely 
satisfactory basis -for comparing certain types of schools. 
The defects of this plan may be shown most readily through 
an illustration. A hypothetical community has 2,000 pupils 
to provide for in' the secondary-school grades. The com- 
munity plans to establish two secondary schools, organized 
on a 6-3-3 or 6-6 basb. It finds itself faced with three • 
alternatives.. It may set up two imdivided 6-year schools, 
each enrolling approximately 1,000 pupils; or it may estab- 
lish two junior-senior high schools of similar size; or it may 
erect a separate junior high school to accommodate slightly 
more than 1,000 pupils and a separate senior high school to 
provide for something under that number, As between the 
undivided 6-year schools «nd the- junior-senior schools, the 
latter are likely to have the more comprehensive organiza- 
tion if the schools follow the tonde'ncies characteristic of the'' 
schools of this study. But as between the separate junior 
and senior high schools and the- junior-senior schools the 
comparisons tl^us far presented do not show which will tend 
to> be better organized. The separate junior and senior 
high schools will be twice as large as the junior and senior 
divisions of the two combine comparisons 


compared. To throw light on cribed, com- 

parisons need to be made between separate and combined 
schools not with equally large junior and senior units, but 
with approximately equal total enrollments. 

Figure 9 presents data for such comparisons among the 
three types of schools mentioned." The figures given show 
the percentage of schools of each type which reach nr surpass 
the median scores for all schools of their total enrollments. 
In computing the medians, five size groups of schools have 
heen used. Group I has included schools of fewer than 151 
pupils in tjieir total enrollment; Group II, schools of 161-300 
pupils; Group III, schools of 301-600 pupils; Group IV, 
schools of 60 1-1, 000 pupils; and Group V, schools of more 

» Data are not praented for the separate and combined 2A organliatlona beoanae the prob- 
lem described Is unlikel j to arise as between tbeee types of orfaniaation. 


have assumed approximately 



units being 
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than 1,000 pupils. The procedure iri comi^ting percentages 
has been identical with that already described. 

The differences between the separate schools and the 
junior-senior and combined schdols are dess marked in this 
comparison than in the preceding one. The advantage of 
greater size in the junior and senior units of the separate 
schools makes up in part for whatever disadvantage may 
attach to the separate form of organization. It enables the 
separate schools, indeed, to take a higher rank than the 
undivided 6-year schools. Moreover, it increases the lead 
of the separate schools over both the combined organizations 
in the comprehensiveness of the program of studies. 

But if the average percentages shown at the right of 
Figure 9 provide a fair index of comprehensiveness in general, 
the separate schools still lag .behind the junior-senior high 
schools. ^ In the organization of instruction, provision for 
the senior high school extracurriculum, guidance, articula- 
tion, the composition of the junioi* high school teaching staff, 
arrangements for senior high school supervision, and housing 
and equipment, the junior-senior schools maintain a note- 
worthy advantage. They attain at least median compre- 
hensiveness of organization, in other words, not merely 
oftener than separate schools of equivalent enrollments in 
junior or senior units, but oftener than separate schools 
which have practically twice the combined school enrollment 
in these units. 

Qeiural conclusiong as to comprehejisiveness oj organizor- 
tion. — The several comparisons which have been presented 
offer summary views of the relative comprehensiveness of 
organization of various types and sizes of schools. The 
comparisons do not show in what detailed items of practice 
the schools differ from each other; that is a matter which 
will revive attention in later chapters. Nor do they show 
how great the likelihood is that any single school of a given 
type will achieve high standing in aU its phases of organiza- 
tion. They clearly indicate, however, that when groups of 
schools are considered, widely different degrees of compre- 
hensiveness in the major features of organization are to be 
expected from schools of different types. 

' Mc^ specifically, the comparisons point to a definite 
superiority on the part of the 6-3-3 and 6-6 organizations as 
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contrasted with other types. The factor of size is of so much 
importance, however, that its influence considerably obscures 
the effect of form of external organization. 

Whether or not size is taken into account, the 3-3 junior- 
senior high’ schools stand out. Their advantage over the, 
other types of schools distinctly increases 'when they are 
compared with schools of equivalent enrollments in the junior 
and senior units. Even when they are compared with sepa- 
rate junior and senior high schools of equivalent total enroll- 
ments, they show superior comprehensiveness of organization 
in most of their major features. 

The separate 3-year junior and senior high schools attain 
their highest rank in comparisons in which size is not taken 
into account. Contrasted with other schools of equivalent 
sizes, these schools appear to less advantage. Their com- 
prehensiveness of organization is apparently due more largely 
to size of enrollment than is the case with the junior-senior 
schools. . 

The undivided 6-year schools achieve only average com- 
prehensiveness of organization as compared with other schools 
without respect to size. When their size is considered the 
comparisons are distinctly to their advantage; they then 
rank close to the junior-eenior schools. 

The remaining types of schools — 4-year jiinioi^tiigh schools, 
2-4 reorganized schools, and unreorganized 8-4 system 
schools — occupy varying portions, depending upon the basis 
governing the comparison. In general these schools do not 
rise above a median rank. With size of enrollment' taken 
into account, the 4-year junior high schools and the conven-. 
tionally organized schools tend to stand above the 2-4 sys- 
tem reoiganized schools. 

$. CONSISTENCY OF OROANIZATION IN SCHOOLS OF 
VARIOUS TYPES 

Method of measuriTig consistency of organization. — Com- 
prehensiveness represents only one of the two criteria by 
which it has been assumed that school oiganization may 
properly be judged. Tlie other criterion is that of consbt- 
ency.'* For the organization of a given school to be re- 
garded as reasonably consistent, the study has assumed that 

For a discuasioo of this criterion, and of the methods usad In computing relative oooalst- 
eocy, see Cb. 1. 
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no one of the school’s major features of organization should 
have been emphasized to the neglect of others— or, to put 
the definition more positively, that each feature of organiza- 
tion should have been devMoped to an acceptable minimum 
Standard, 


Consistency of organization can not be measured by the 
scores on separate features of organization obtained by a 
grcmv of schools. It refers to the performance of ivdividmd 
schools as wholes — not to the composite attainments of a 
p-oup. In each ^oup of schools certain individual schools 
however high their standing on one or more features of or- . 
gamzation, have proved to have a relatively low standing on 
other features. These schools have been regarded as incon- 
sistently organized. Other schools have attained at least *- 
minimum standards in all their major features. The relative 
number of the latter schools found in each group furnishes an 
mde.x of the consistency of organization characteristic of the 
various groups. 

In jneasunng consistency of oi^ganization the study has 
been handicapped by the lack of any generally accepted 
standard of minimum achievement in the separate features 
of oiganization. It has been obliged, therefore, to derive its 
own standards from the norms for various sizes of schools. 
The median scores on the separate features of organization 
for schools of a given size have been arbitrarily taken as 
representmg acceptable minimum achievement for schools of 
that size.- Schools have been classed as thomurwr^^- 
sistent m their organization if in each of their major features 
V they have reached or surpassed the median.score for the size 
group to which they belong. 

The measures of consistency, like those of comprehenmve- 
ness, have been based on two differfi^t size classifications. 
The measures derived from the use of norms for schools of 
certain average grade enroUments, and those based on norms 
for schools of certain total enrollments, need to be separately 
presented. 


Cormstenci/ oj organizaiion among schools of equivalent 
average grqde enroUmerUs. -In the right-hand column of 


^ UMHl for the progrEin of studies is e whcJe^tbe ^poslte soofte takiDs aoooant 
MiStaTtU ** Ol the M-by-M ih»<«. pn! 
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Figure 10 are shown the percentages of the schools of various 
types which meet the standard for consistency of organization 
in terms of norms based on average grade enrollments. That 
the standard is a difficult one to attain is clear. Among the 
conventional elementary schools and 4-year high schools no 
individual sch^ls whatever reach median standing in all their 
features. The 2-4 jimior-senior high schools are represented 
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Fiouks 10.— Pmentagw of schools of various types attaining various standards for con* 
aistency^ of organlaation. (Comparisons on the basis of average enroUmeot per grade.) 

by a single school consistently organized in its junior high 
school grades, and by no schools which achieve consistency in , 
the organization of their senior 'high school grades/ The 
4-year junior high schools, though their proportionate repre- 
sentation is relatively large, have only one school in the 
consbtently organized group. The separate 2- ahd 3-year 
junior high schools, and the 3- and 4-year senior high schools, 
are about as sparsely represented. Only the 3-3 junior- 
senior schools and the 6-year undivided schools muster any 
considerable number of representatives. Of the junior- 
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senior high schools, at least four or 6ve times as large a pro- 
portion are consistently organized as of any other type except 
the 4-year junior high schools and the 6-year schools. Of 
the 6-year schools, at least twice as large proportion meet 
the standards as of the other types. 

"To permit further analysis of the differences among the 
various schools, percentages are also given in Figure 10 for 
the schools of each type which attain certain less severe 
standards. In the second column from the right are shown 
the percentages of schools which reach the median scores for 
their sizes in at least eight of their major features, but which 
^in some cases have scores falling between the first quartile 
and the median in one feature. Such schools include those 
represented in the right-hand column. In the next column 
are listed the percentages of schools which have not more 
than two scdres between the first quartile and the median, 
the remaining seven or more scores falling at or above the 
median. « . 

,With a single noteworthy exception, increasing relaxation 
of the standard results in no important change in the relative 
positions of the various types of schools. The exception is 
found in the group of elementary schools. Allowed to fall . 
below the median in two phases of organization, these schools 
are represented by nearly a fourth of their number with 
scores at or above the mechan in the remaining features. 
This fact lends strong support to a theory already discussed— 
that conventionally organized schools suffer in comparison 
with reorganized schools not because of their inability to 
adopt any oiie of the major features of reorganization, but 
because of difficulties which they encounter in attempting 
to do justice to all these features at once. The elementaiy 
schools included in the pr^nt study afford graphic illus-' 
tration of organizations al|^e average in particular phasM, 
but unsuccessful in achieving a copsistenUy high standing. 

Consistency of organization anwn^ schools of equivalent total 
■enrollments. — For the reasons ^t fort^ in discussing compre- 
hensiveness of Organization, the schools organized on a 6-3-3 
and 6-6 basis need to be compared in terms of total enroll- 
ments M well as of average grade. enrollments.* The per- 
centages of consistently organized schools among the schools 
of these types, selected through the use of the norms for 
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.srltools of various total enrollments, are presented in 
-Kifrure 1 1 . 

Here again the junior-senior sc^iools and the undivided 
schools lead. The advantage of the junior-senior schools 
over the separate schools is, indeed, noticeably greafiiHhan 
their advantage when comprehensiveness alone is con- 
sidered.** The undivided schools tend to be less clearly 
superior to the separate schools in the organization of their 
senior Units, but in the junior units their scores are almost 
identical with those of the junior-senior high schools. As 
with comprehensiveness of organization, even the greater size 
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Figure II.— Percentages of certain types of schools attainljig various standards for con- 
sistency of orsaniiBtioD. (Comparisons on the basis of lUal enrollment.) 


of the separate schools, unit for unit, dws^ot allow the 
separate schools to attain the standards reached by the 
combined organizations. 

Dejects in organization which prevent schools from achieving 
Consistency. — The phases of organization which are most 
likely to keep any given type of school from attaining con- 
sistency are, of course, those phases in which the type of 
school in question tends least frequently to reach a median 
score. What these phases are for each, type of school can be 
readily determined by referring again, to Figures 8 and 9. 
The 3-3 -junior-senior schools 'are most likely to be handi- 
capped ^p^janior high school adhiission and promotion, the 
junior high school program of studies, and the senior high 


*Ct Flg.». 
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school teaching stnlT. Undivided 0-year schools are at a 
disadvantage in admission and* p/pmotion, the program of 
studies, tlio extracurriculum, and^ousing and equipment. 
The separate 3-year schools arq^^st likely to be weak in 
articulation, but they are hanolcapped also- in the junior ! 
high school teaching staff and in -stfnior high school extra- ' 
curriculum activities, giiidance, and supervision. 

It is apparent that no one feature of organization represents 
the sole stumoling-block for any of these- types of schools. 
The separate junior and senior high schools, for example, are • 
not kept from attaining consistency merely because the}’’ 
tend to have IiJIa' scores in articulation ; other phases of organi- 
zation also enter in. Nor, from the opposite point of view, 
does any one type of school seem to achieve consistency 
merely because its schools as a group have relatively high 
scores in separate features. The undivided 6-year schools, 
for instance, fall definitely beloV the 3-year schools when both 
types are scored for comprehensiveness on the basb of total 
enrollments; yet on this same basiVsthe rating of the 6-year 
schools for consistency is higher than that of the 3-year 
schools. 

It seems safe to assume, therefore, that the scores for 
consistency represent a measure which is at least in part 
di^Dct from the measure of comprehensifteness. Schools of 
a given type may — and do — attaiiuUgher ratings by one of 
these measures than by the other. ^ he fact that the junior- 
senior high schools achieve outstanding rank through both 
measures is therefore a matter of no small signiQcance. 

General conclusions os to consistency of organization . — 
Analysis of consistency of organization thus tends to reinforce 
in a number of respects the tentative conclusions already 
reached. The analysis indicates that schools well organized 
as wholes are more likely to be found among the 3-3 .junior- 
senior high schools than among any other group. It suggests 
further that the undivided 6-year schools, when their size is 
taken into account, tend individually to be better organized 
than any other type except the junior-senior schools. The 
separate 3-year schools find a place not gready above the 
level of the 2-year and 4-year re<^anized types. The 
.conventional schools rank lowest of aV when the individual 
schoob are considered as wholes. 
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SWNIFICANCK OF THE DATA PRESENTED 

Summarij oj major conch/i^lons—This chapter has offered 
an analysis in somewhat penernl terms of the results of 
reorganization in schools of various types and sizes. To 
simunarize the conclusions of the chapter in detyil is probably 
unnecessary, in view of the summaries provided in connection 
with each of the major topics discussed. The* concljisions 
need to be briefly reviewed, however, in order to indicate their 
bearinj^ on^certain cjucstions to be dealt with in succeedinjj 
chapters. 

Study of the distribution of schools accordinj^ to form of 
organization has shown the. G-3-3, G-6, and 6-2-4 organiza- 
tions to be the dominant types. Other forms of organization 
are relatively rare. School administrators •■are apparently 
committed in general to the 3-year and 6«-year organizations 
ns the most promising fonns of grade groupingr'TKe'^2'^ 
forms of grouping, and 4he various e.xceptional forms, serx’e 
as compromise arrangements when the more widely used 
grade combinations can not be en^ployed, or as half-w^ 
steps in a process of i^re^^ tifnsi^» rnnrg wTTi 7 ^fjon. 

When scbodls oT the various common types are rated 
in terms of the comprehensiveness and consistency of their 
internal organizations, the undivided 6-year schobls and the 
junior-senior high schools organized on a 6-3-3 basis stand 
out above all the other types.* The separate 3-year junior 
and senior high schools seem to owe whatever advantage 
they obtain largely, though not entirely, to the size of their 
enrollments. Unreorganized schools prove superior in com- 
prehensiveness of organization to the 2-year and 4-year 
reorganized schools; they are unsuccessful, however, in 
achieving a consistency of organization comparable to that 
of the reorganized schools. 

The plan oJ the jollowing chapters . — Conclusions expressed 
in terms of comprehensiveness of organization and of con- 
sistency of organization, though significant of general trends 
among groups of schools, inevitably conceal important 
details of practice. Conclusions as to comprehensiveness 
and .^oi^tency of organization, moreover, must perforce 
be derived from more or less subjective interpretations of 
school practice. For both these reasons it is desirable that 
the specific school practices on which these conclusions are 
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based should be subjected to further analysis. The follow- 
ing chapters present such an analysis, in the form of detailed 
lists of the practices in ^liich schools of various types and 
various sizes differ from each other. 

Comparisons of- detailed procedure have had to be limited 
in certain important respects. To study in detail all the 
individual schools which have submitted reports on tbeir 
organization has been found impracticable. Chief attention 
has been giwen, Aerefore, to those types of schools having 
enough represen t/atives to supply adequate data for group 
comparisons, and to the types most prominent in the m_^e- 
ment for reorganization. To list all the w^s in which the 
various groups of schools differ from ooa another has like- 
wise proved impracticable. • Hence the dinerences presented 
are for the most part only those large enough to be statisti- 
cally substantial. Finally, a thorough analysis of the effect 
of size, as distinct from type, has proved out of the question. 
Comparisons of schools of different sizes have therefore had ” 
to be based on size groups regardless of type. The compari- 
sons of various types of organization have, however, tal^ 
size of enrollment into account, so that important inferences 
have been possible as to the effect of size as a separate factor. 

Though the need for restricting the comparisons in these 
ways has meant greater attention to certain types of schools 
than to others, the comparisons afford an important supple- 
ment to the general conclusions with respect to all types of 
schools. They should serve a threefold purpose: First, to 
give concreteness to the conclusions which have been arrived 
at in the present chapter; second, to bring evidence to bear 
on the vdlildity of the conclusions as/ to comprehensiveness 
and consistency of orgahization ; and third, to provide a 
basis for reasonable conjecture as to why, as well as how, the , 
various types of schools differ in their organization. 
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CHAPTER V SEPARATE 3- YEAR JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


I. Comparisons of Schools Having Eqcivalent Enrollments in 
Junior and Senior ’Units 

I SCHOOLS REPRESES'TED /.V THE COMPARISONS 

One hundred and thirty-three 3-year junior high schools, 
97 three-year senior high schools, and 73 junior-senior high 
schools organized on a 3-3 basis submitted detailed reports 
on their organization for use in this study, grouped ac- 
cording to average enrollment per grade in the junior and 
senior units separately, these schools were distributed as 
shown in Table 9. 

Table 9. — Distribution of 3-year junior and senior high schools and 
3-S junior -senior high schools^ in terms of average enrollment per grade 
in junior and senior units ^ 


Average enrollmeol per grade 


Grade and type of organic 
tation 

Group i, 
30 or 
fewer 

Group 2.1 
31-00 

1 

Group 3. 
61-100 1 

1 

Group 4. 
1 101-200 

! 

Group 5. 
201-333 

1 ! 

Group 6.1 
3:;4 or ' 
inure 

1 

All 

1 groups 

1 


S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Junior high ickool gradet 

Junior high sphoola 

Junior-senlOT schools 

6 

4 

18 

33 

34 

38 

133 

7 

10 

15 

20 

18 

3 

73 

Senior high ichoot grodes 
Senior high schools 

2 

4 

6 

25 

22 

38 

97 

Junior-senior schools 

i 

14 

13 

12 

21 

12 

1 

73 


The comparisons predated in the preceding chapter have 
involved the scores for organization obtained by all these 
schools. The schools included m certain size groups have ' 
obviously been few in number. Through the use of sum- 
mary scores, however, interflll'ted in. relation to the norms 
for each size group, it has been possible to take each school 
int6 account in the general comparisons, no matter how few 
the other schcibls in its group. 
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In comparing specific practices in these schools the same 
procedure can hardly be followed. The effects of size of en- 
rollment must as far as possible be equated, if the effects of 
different types of oiganization are to be clearly apparent. 
This means that practices in the different types of schools 
must be compared group by group. Where few schools of 
either one of the types are represented in any one size group, 
chance variations among the schools included may have so 
much weight ,as to render the comparisons of slight signifi- 
cance. Comparisons can profitably be made, therefore, 
only within size groups in which tiie representation of each 
type of school is reasonably laige. 

Hence the comparisons of specific practices among sepa- 
rate junior .and senior high schools have had to be limited 
to comparisons of the schools falling in groups 3, 4, and 5 in 
their junior high school enrollments, and_of the schools fall- 
ing in groups 4 and 5 in their senior high school enrollments. 
The results of the ^mparisona are separately presented for 
the junior and senior units. 

t. DIFFEREJ^CES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE JUNIOR 

mail SCHOOL grades \ 

Interpretation oj critical ratios in connection with specific 
practices— In Table 10 arc shown the major differences in 
the specific practices of the two types of schools in them jun- 
ior high school grades. The ‘ ‘ types of practice ” listed in this 
table are drawn from the check-list reports received from the 
individual schools. Items checked in the returns were tabu- 
lated for each type of school within each size group, and the 
percentage of schools of each type checking" each item was 
calculated for the separate groups. ^The items included in 
the table are those in which the differences in the returns for 
the two types of schools were laige enough to be especially 
significant. 

The figures given at the right of the table indicate the criti- 
cal ratios of the differences on the specific items. The stand- 
ard errors of differences between the percentages of response 
for the two types «f schools have been computed by the use 
of Yule’s formula for the standard error of differences in 
simple samplings of attributes.' The ratio between a given 


• Yok, O. U, Aa Introdootloo to Um ttMory o( (taUitlo* (Upplnoott, WS4), p. 31#. 
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difference and the standard error of that difference provides 
a measure of the reliability of the difference — of the proba- 
bility, that is to say, that a corresponding difference would 
be found again if comparisons were to be made between 
othe« schools similar to those used in the study. A ratio as 
high as 3 to 1 (indicated as 3.0 in the table) implies that the 
chances are 99.9 in 100 that further comparisons w’ould re- 
veal a difference in the same direction— though not neces- 
sarily of the same size— in the practice to which the ratio 
refers. Higher ratios imply even closer approaches to cer- 
tainty. Ratios of less than 3 to 1 may indicate a degree of 
probability large enough to be worth taking into account, 
but lack of-space has prevented the inclusion in the table of 
ratios below 3. 

Table 10 . — Differences between S-year separate junior high schools and 
junior high school grades in S-S junior-senior high schocns. {Data are 
for schools enrolling averages of 61 — 100, 101-200, and S01-S3S pupils 
per grade) 


Types of practice showing substantial 
difler^pCes 

Critical ratios favoring— 

Junior high schools 

Junior-senior high 
schoob 

61-100 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(18 

schoois) 

101-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(33 

schoob) 

201-333 

pupib 

per 

grade 

(34 

schoob) 

61-100, 

pupib 

per 

grade 

(15 

schools) 

101-200 

pupib 

per 

grade 

(20 

schoob) 

201-333 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(18 

schools) 

1 

t 

S 

4 

4 

• 

7 

Admiition and promotion: 

Number of factors taken Into acoouct 
in determining admissions 

• 


4.0 

3.6 

4.0 

4.0 




Admission ta based in part on esti- 
mate of teachers of toe preceding 
grade as to the pupil's ability to do 
tbe work of the grade to ^ bich he Is 
to be admitted -- - 






Number of factors Uken into account 

In H«fArmlnlnflp nmmntinfiJI 






Promotion |s baaed In part on tea- 
chers' estimates of pupils' abilty to 

Hn vnrir n# tlui njivt ctiuIa 






Organization of inatructUm: 

Number of grades in which the average 






r 



10.2 

3.0 


N umber of different instruct ional prob- 
iems In oonDection with which 
standardlied tests of achievement 




5.0 

^ a.8 

. 11 

Standardised tesU of aohlaTemeoi are 
used for— 

Diasnoais of dUBonltlee in toaming. 
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Table 10. — EHfferences between S-year eepar ate junior high schools and 
junior high school, grades in 5-5 junior-senior high schools. {Data are 
for schools enrollir^ averages of 61-lOOy 101-200^ and 201-S83 pupils 
’ per grade ) — Continued 



rr- 

Critical ratios favoring— 

• 


* Junioi^bigh schools 

Junior-senior high 
schools 

Types of practice showing substantial 
differences 







61-100 



3 



101-200 

201-333 

61-100 

101-200 

201-333 


pupils 

pupils 

pupils 

pupils 

pupils 

pupils 

e 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


grade 

grade 

grade 

grade 

grade 

grade 


(18 

(33 

(34 

(15 

(20 

(18 

- 

schools) 

schools) 

schools) 

schools) 

schools) 

schools) 

1 

t 

S 


5 

1 

7 

Program of rtudU^: 







The program of studies is organized on 







a constants*and -variables basis 



•3.0 




Re<|uirod courses— 






Number of required courses included 







in ninth-grade offering 



4.5 

• 



Foreign language is required In grade 


- 




8 . 



•3.0 




Mathematics is required In grade 9.. 



4.8 




Elective courses— 

■ 





Number of elective courses included 







in eighth-grade offering 






3.0 

Number of elective courses Included 






in ninth-grade offering. . 






3.1 

• A course in physical training is elec- 






tive in grade 7 






•3.0 

* A course in mathematics is elective in 






grade 9 






.5.2 

E^ramrriculum program: 












The administration of funds for the 







extracurriculum program is on a 
budget basis * 


. 



3. 1 

/ 

i 

The form of the pupil organization is 






adapted to meet special local condi- 
tions 





••3.9 


Number of tvpes of activities in which 






the pupil organization is engaged . . 






4.1 

The pupil organization is engaged in 






nromotlng— 

Clubs and similar activities 





•M.0 


School social affairs 





3.4 

Club activities have l)een initiated by- 






An interested group of pupils 





••3.9 


An interested teacher 





’ ••3. 0 

Ouidance: 













Number of provisions for offering guid- 







ance to Junior high school pupils 
w’ith resiiect to senior high school 
activities - 






3.1 

Junior high school pupils are given 
^idanoe with respect to ethical con- 
duct in the senior high school 




•4.1 



3.3 

Class advisors take part in the guidance 





program 





•4.7 


Home-room advisors take part in the 






guidance program 


3.1 





Number of different methods and mate- 






rials used in guidance 







Assembly talks are given bv the prin- 
cipal or members of the mculty 

4.1 













*A single star Indicataa that a given practloe is reported by lees than 10 per cent of the group 
of schools reporting that practice least often. 

** Practices marked by double stars are reported by more than 00 per cent of the Junior* 
senior hiah schools. None of the practioea listed is reported by as many as 00 per cent of the 
separate Junior high schools. ^ 
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Table 10.— Di^erences between S-pear separate junior high schools and 
junior high school grades in S-S junior-senior high schools. (Data are 
for schools enrolling averages of ^1^100, I0I-200, and Sai-SSS pupils 
per grade ) — Continued ■, ‘ 


.i 

Types of practice showing substantial 
differences 

-i ^ 

j Critical ratios favoring— 

jJ unior high schiwils 

Junior seninr hich 
sclk>ols 

r>i-ino 

pupil.s 

‘per 

grade 

(18 

schools) 

101-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(33 

schools) 

201-333 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(34 

schools) 

01-100. 

pupils 

f)er 

grade 

(15 

schools) 

101-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(20 

schools) 

^ 

201-333 

pupils 

\yer 

grade 

(18 

schools) 

1 


1 

4 

5 

6 

’ 7 

Articvlntion: 

Number of arrangements for articula- 
tion of subject matter and meth- 
ods— 

Between junior high school and ele- 
mentary mdes 

♦ 3.7 
3.1 

3.0 





Junior high school teachers are 
members of elementary -school 
curriculum committees 


* 


• 

% 

Between Junior and senior high 
scliool grades 




4.0 

••0.4 

3.8 

6.1 

% 

6.0 

The senior high school regularly 
employs teachers who are at the 
same time teaching in the Junior 
high school j 




••3.7 

The senior high school employs' 
teachers drawn for temporary 
service from the junior high schooL 
The Junior high school emtuoys tea- 
chers drawn for temporary servio^ 
from the senior high school 








3.7 


Junior high school teachers ai4 
members of Senior high schoci 
curriculum committees 





3.3 

Conferenoee on articulation are 
held between junior and senior 
high school teachers 



• 


•5.0 

5.8 

Number of arrangements for arti&la- 
tion of extracurriculum activities 
between Junior and senlui rlJ^h 

' schools / 




4.0 

7.4 

•3. 1 
••3.6 
16 
•13 
•18 
3.0 
3.0 

Ninth-grade and tenth-grad^ mpils— 
Engage in aboait the sam«i lumber 
of different extracurriculjqn activ- 
ities each week 

< 


\ 

Devote about the s&mp time to 
eiti^curriculum acti^ties each 
week / 





••3. 1 
•4.3 

Certain sponsors fon Senior high 
school activities sei^ as sponsors 
• for Junior high sch^l activities 





J unior high school Uiechers are mem- 
bers of committees on ^nior high 
school act! vi tie# * 





Senior high schem teachers are mem- 
bers of comnUltees on junior high 
school activijM 






Conferenced^ the axtiBCurrlculum 
are held beiween junior and senior 
high 8cbo(vteachera 





3w7 

3.6 

Certain si^rvlsors give attention to 
the intemtioD of Junior and senior 
high sol^l activilles 






lndl«t«» that a (iv«n praotloe 1» reportad by len than 10 per cent of the group 
of Khools r^rtlng that practloe least often. 

Lit dopble stars are reported by more than 90 per oent of the Junior- 

senior blu MhMis. None of the pmotloes listed Is reported by as many as 90 per cent of the 
separate Junior high schools. 
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Table 10 . — Differences between S-year separate junior high schools and 
junior hiah smool grades in SS junior-senior high scho<m. {Data are 
for schools enroUii^ averages of 61-200, 101-200, and 201-6SS pupils 
per grade ) — Continued 






CritlcaJ ratios Cavoriog'— 



Junior high schools 

Junior -sen lor high 
schools 

diHerenoes 

61-100 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(18 

scbools) 

101-200 1 
pupils 
per 
grade 
(33 

scbools) 

201-333 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(34 

schools) 

61-100 

pupils- 

per 

grade 

(46 

schools) 

lQl-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(20 

scbools) 

201-833 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(18 

schools) 

1 

2 

8 

4 

S 

• 

7 

A rTira hxf ion— C on t i Dusd . 

Number of arrangements for articula- 
tion of piJdaDce l>etween junior and 
senior nigh scbools 




4.6 

7.7 

•4.7 

It 4 
•6.4 

•18 

•3.3 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

•7.9 

6.r 

Certain counselors or advisers serve 
in both junior and senior high 
schools - - - 




Both junior and senior high school 
teachers are members of com- 
mit tees— 

On senior high school guidance 





On junior high school guidance 






Conferences are held between iunior 
and senior high school teachers— 
On the senior high school guidance 
program 





4.6 

3.7 

On tbe junior high school guidance 
program 





On tbe guidance of individual sen- 
ior high school pupils 





On the guidance of individual jun- 
ior high school pupils 






Certain supervisors give attention to 
the integration of junior and senior 
high school guidance 





4.6 

Teaching eta§: 

Number of teaciiers bolding college 
degrees 










33 

Len than college graduation is accepted 
as a qualification for appointment to 
ninth-grade positions 



^6 



Leds than 16 semester hours of profes- 
sional training are required for ap- 
pointment to seventh-grade and 
eighth-grade positions 


•3.2 




Certain teachers employed in the jun- 
ior high school receive salaries as 
high as the highest in tbe Muior high 
school. 



- 

3.6 


iSMUfiTision; 

Tb<f school employs an assistant prin- 
cipal 











11 

The procram of supervisioa involva 
. curriciuum revision throoghout the 
school - 

•8.0 





Oexseral supervisors are oonoemed 
equally with tbe junior god senior 
high school grada 



•4.9 

•8,9 


Heutine and egiUpmmt* * 

Tbe sehooi la hoofed In a boildlng oqo- 
t^inin| only iCf own grada 









••8.1 









*A ^nglegtar lDdloat«stbatai;lT6o praotioe Is reportsd by lea ibazyp per cent o( the croop 
of sohoofi reportlni that praotioe least often. . 

**Pnctloa marked by doable sten are reported by more tbao 00 per cent of tbe Jonioi^ 
onior bltb schools. None of the preoUoa listed Is reported tty ermnny u 90 percent of tbe 
sqiermte Janior hifh sehook, 
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It should perhaps be emphasized that the critical ratios do 
not indicate extent of practice in the items! to which they 
refer. Differences between retiims of 10 per cent and 40 per 
• cent and between returns of 90 per cent and 60 per cent, for 
example, may bp reflected by the same ratio. The ratios 
show only that practices differ between the two types of 
schools, and that the differences are loi^e enough to be at- 
tributed to something more than chance. 

Extent of differences in, rpedfic practices . — la order to show 
the extent to which the various practices are employed by 
the schools in question, certain of the figures indicating dif- 
ferences in practice have been starred. 

A single star m connection with a given practice indicates 
that that practice is rarely reported by one of the two groups 
of schools being compared. The fact that it is reported often 
enough by the other group to form the basis for a substantial 
difference means that it is not rare in the schools of the latter 
group. Thus, the guidance of junior high school pupils with 
respect to ethical conduct in the senior high school (to use 
as an example the first starred difference found among the 
smallest schools) is reported by 6 per cent of the junior high 
schools and 34 per cent of the junior-senior schools. Differ- 
ences starred in this way are worthy of special notice in that 
they point to things done by one group of schools which are 
almost never done by the other group. 

Double stars have been used to indicate practices reported 
by almost all the schools in one of the groups. Though such 
practices are not likely to be rare among the schools of' the 
other group, they tend to represent arrangements which 
have not become thoroughly established. The regular em- 
ployment in the senior high schooj of teachers who are at the 
same time teaching in the junior high school, for example 
(choosing an illustration again from the smallest schools), is 
reported by 94 per cent of the junior-senior schools and by 
38 per cent of the separate ^hools. Differences of this type 
indicate advantages or disadvantages based on well-estab- 
lished practice in one of the two groups. 

The unstarred figures indicate differences in practices 
which are neither rare on the one hand, nor almost universal 
on the other hand, in the schools of either group. Practices 
of this sort represent matters with which both groups ere 
/ ( 127 ) 
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commonly concerned, but with respect to which one group 
takes more frequent action than the Other. 

Diferences among schools enrolling 60-100 pupUs per grade 
in their junior units. — Substantial differences among the 
smallest of the schools are found only in the organization of 
instruction, guidance, articulation, and supervision. 

In* the organization of instruction the sole difference of 
importance consists iri^the fact that the average teacher in 
the separate schools offeK instruction in two different grades, 
whereas the average tocher in the combined schools is 
responsible for teaching in three different grades. The dis- 
tinction is presumably a reflection of the greater latitude in 
teaching assignments which the junior-senior organization 
mak^s possible. 

In guidance the differences are based on such minor items 
of practice as to favor clearly neither type of school. In the 
separate junior high schools more often than in the junior- 
senior schools, the guidance program includes assembly talks 
by members of the faculty; but this, procedure is commonly 
reported by both types of school. The guidance of junior 
high school pl^iils with respect to ethical conduct in the senior 
high school, though reported frequently by the junior-senior 
schools and rarely by the separate schools, offers in itself mf 
very important basis for distinction. 

The differences in articulation are more noteworthy. The 
separate schools surpass the junior-senior high schools both 
in the number of arrangements which they make for articu- 
lation with the elementary school, and in the specific fact 
that their teachers sometimes take an active part in formu- 
lating the elementary-school program — a procedure rarely 
reported by the junior-senior schools. The latter, however, 
tend to make distinctly more numerous provisions for articu- 
lation between junior and senior high schools. In almost all 
cases certain of their junior high school teachers maintain a 
contact with the senior high school through teaching assign- 
ments in the senior high school ^ades. Differen6es in other 
specific practices are not great enough to afford a distinc- 
tion between the^wo types of schools. The number of prac- 
tices employed by the junior-senior schools in the articula- 
tion of extracurriculum activities and guidance is, however, 
appreciably to their advantage. 
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In supervision the most notable difference is in favor of 
the separate schools. Reports from these schools indicate ' 
frequent attention to curriculum ijp\ision throughout the 
school, as contrasted ivith very rare employment of this pro- 
cedure among the junior-senior high schools. That general ^ 
supervisors are more often concerned equally v\ith the junior 
and senior high schools grades in the combined schools than 
in the separate junior high schools is a natural consequence 
of the junior-senior form of organization. 

The fact that few differences are found which are large • 
enough to be listed may be due in part to the small numbers 
of schools available for comparison, fnspectien of the 
detailed returns reveals certain further differences which, 
though less extensive than those reported in Table 10, may 
be significant.® The junior-senior high schools tend in 
general to provide annual promotions, whereas the junior 
high schools tend to promote semiannually. Twenty-two 
per cent of the junior high schools employ thp single-curricu- 
lum type of program of studies; more than half the junior- 
senior schools have established a multiple-Odrriculum or 
constants-and-variahles organization, and the remainder use 
a combination type. The activities of the pupil organization 
and of the extracurriculum clubs in the junior-seilior schools 
are noticeably more extensive than in the separate schools. 

But even when these smaller differences are added to the 
differences which are more reliable, the contrast between the 
two types of schools is by no means great. 

It may fairly be concluded, therefore, that among small 
junior high schools and junior-senior schools the organization 
of the junior units is much alike. The junior high schools 
have the advantage of more arrangements for articulation 
with the elementary school, of more frequent use of curricu- 
lum revision, and perhaps of somewhat greater flexibility in 
providing for individual, differences through the use of semi- 
annual promotions. The junior-senior high schools seem to 
be superior in their provisions for articulation with the senior 
high school, a nd possibly also in the^ flexibility of their pro- 

* In this comparUon and In the comparisons presented tn succeeding chapters, differences 
reported In the teit but not in tbs tables have a critical ratio of 2 to 1 or more. This means 
that the chanoee are at least 08 in 100 lhat such differences would reappear in stmllar oompari- 
ioas of the same types of schools. 
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grams of studies and in the range of certain of their extra- 
curriculum activities. 

Differences among schools enrolling 101-200 pupils per grade 
in their junior units. — Substantial differences in the next 
laiger group of schools appear in connection with all the major 
features of organization except provisions for admission and 
promotion and the program of studies.' The differences are 
so numerous that it will no doubt be sufficient to call atten- 
tion to their general hatuifc instead of taking them up in 
detail. For the specific items the reader is referred to 
Table 10. ; ’ 

In the oi^anization of mstruction there appears the dif- 
ference already noted between the smaller schools of the two 
types, in the niunber of grades in which the average teacher 
offers instruction; 

The differences in the extracurriculum- ^re clearly to the 
advantage of the junior-senior high schools. In three of the 
four items in Arhich these differences occur, the combined 
schools report almost universal use of practices which are 
found by no means universally in the separate junior high 
schools. 

In guidance the differences consist less in the relative com- 
prehensiveness of the guidance programs, than in the methods 
of administering guidance. The junior high schools tend 
more frequently than the combined schools to use home-room 
advisers; the junior-senior schools often employ class 
advisers who are rarely found in the separate schools. 

In articulation the junior high Schools repeat the tendency, 
discoveied among the smaller schools of their type, to provide 
more comprehensively than the jimior-senior high schools for 
articulation with the elementary school. The difference is, 
however, less ma^ed in this larger group. In contrast, the 
differences in artiWation between the junior and senior high 
schools are more Xarly marked. The junior-senipr schools 
provide more numerous airangements than the sepai4te 
schools, and report various specific practices more frequently. 
Among these practices are to be found several which are 
nearly universal in the combined schools, together with others 
which are common in the combined schools and very rare in 
the separate schools. 
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The differences in the composition of the teaching staff, 
though in one case they appear in the junior high school 
column in Table 10, all favor the junior-senior schools. 
Standards for appointment to junior high school teaching 
positions tend to higher in these schools, and the oppor- 
tunity to receive k salary equivalent to that of senior .high , 
school teachers is apparently greater. The nature of these, 
differences sugges^ that the separate schools are subject 
more often than tne junior-senior high schools to the tradi- 
tidnal differences in stj^dards between the elementary and 
secondary’ grades. 

In supervision the sole difference is one already noted in 
connection with the smaller schools — that general supervisors 
in the junior-senior high schools are more frequently con- 
cerned equally with the junior and senior liigh school grades. 
There is particular significance in the fact that this difference 
is starred. It does not appear among the largest schools, 
and it is prominent among the spools in the present group 
chiefly because the practice to which it refers is rare among 
separate schools of this size. This would seem to mean that 
the junior-senior high schools of 101-200 pupils per grade 
are the largest schools of their type in which general super- 
visors are commonly expected to deal on the same terms with 
both school units. 

The difference in housing and equipment indicates that 
the junior-senior schools are almost universally located in 
buildings of their own, whereas the junior high schools,' 
though separate in organization, must frequently share their 
buildings with other grades. 

As among the smaller schools, there are certain differences 
not large enough to be reported in Table 10 which are never- , 
theless worth noting. In the organization of the program of 
studies, 47 per cent of the junior-senior schools, as compared 
with 13 per cent of the junior high schools, are committed 
to the multiple-curriculum arrangement. Among these 
larger schools the junior high schools tend to abandon the 
single-curriculum organization in favor of a constants-and- 
^ariables or combination type. The difference in standards 
mr the appointment of teachers in the combined and separate 
schools extends to the ninth grade as well as the seventh and 
eighth grades, though it is less pronounced in the upper 
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grade. Appro.ximately a third of the combined-school 
teachers are men, as contrasted with only a fourth of the 
teachers in the separate schools. These represent the 
principal contrasts not noted in the table. 

Considered in terms of the advantage which they give 
to each type of school, the differences in this size group chiefly 
favor the junior-senior schools. The separate junior high 
schools again provide more e.xtensively for articulation with 
the elementary grades. But in their programs of extra- 
curriculum acti\nties, in articulation with the senior high 
school, and in the composition of their teaching staffs the 
combined schools offer more extensive arrangements than 
the separate schools. In a number of important matters, 
mor^over,%the combined schools almost universally report 
procecb^ which are not fully eftjtblished in the separate 
schoo^ 


Differences am or^l^^llbols enr^ing^l-*^3 


i,--- pupils per grade in 

their ju nior Among the lan^t schoolsthe differences are 

still more extens^^^han in the injjltll^roup. Differences are 
^ found in eveiy major feature except housing and equipment. 

In admission and promotion the separate junior high 
schools take more factors into account than do the combined 
schools. The separate schools employ no plactices, however, 
which are not e.xtensively found in the combined schools, 
nor are the separate schools universally committed to any 
distinctive practice. 

In the organization of instruction the junior-senior high 
schools make notably more extensive use of standardized 
tests of achievement, particularly in connection with the 
diagnosis of difficulties in learning and the evaluation' of 
teachers’ efificjency. 

Differences in the program of studies center chiefly abont 
the attention paid to required and elective work. The 
separate schools, adopting the cons tan ts-and- variables plan 
of organization more frequently than the combined schools, 
tend to require more courses in the ninth grade. Their 
. specific requirements show a tendency to emphasize formal 
academic work. The junior-senior high schools commonly 
pro vide for a greater amount of election in the eighth and ninth 
grades, though their programs are note^fitially broader than 
those of the separate schools. 
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In the extracunicuium the advantage rests with the com- 
hined schools, both in the number of certain types o^actiyities 
which they offer and in their apparent provision for pupil- 
initiated activities. 

The advantage in arrangements fcrr guidance rests also with 
the combined schools. The distinction in the methods of 
providing guid,ance which appeared among the smaller schools 
is no longer apparent. There are, moreover, no highly sig- 
nificant individual practices in which the combined and sepa- 
rate schools differ. Both the number of provisions for offering 
guidance, however, and the number of different methods and 
materials usi^^l'WQr the junior-senior schools. 

In articulation the differences between the schools are so 
numerous as’to make detailed comment unnecessary. Among 
these largest schools the junior high schools no longer hold 
liny noteworthy advantage in ai*rangements;for articulation 
with the elementary school; though inspection of the check- 
list returns suggests that their equality \w^h the combined 
schools in this matter is due to the relative absence of provi- 
sions hy either, rather than to an improvement ill the organ- 
ization of the j unior-senior schools. In practically all phases 
of ar#j|plation with the senior high school the combined 
schools report more arrangements than do the separate 
schools. Almost universalfy they list certain arrangements 
which have not become well established in the separate 
schools, and in a number of instances they report arrange- 
ments which are generally lacking in the separate schools. 

The difference with respect to thfe requirement of college 
graduation for appointment to ninth-grade teaching positions' 
suggests, as in the case of the jailer schools, a handicap . 
imposed on the separate school^y their inability to over- 
throw tradition. This difference is clearly reflected in the 
composition of the teaOhing staffs in the two types of schools:*' 
85 per cent of the combined-school teachers, as compared- 
with only two-thirds of the teachers in. the separate schools/ 
are college graduates. 

In supervision the only substantial^ifference consists in 
the more frequent 'emplo}rment of an assistant principal in 
the comlfined schools — a natural (onseqUencd of the greater 

total enroUmeot of these schools. 

#• 
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Three other possibly noteworthy differences are not sug-' 
gested by the figures given in Table 10. The junior-senior 
high schools make greater use of stapdardized tests of mental 
ability than do the separate schools, thus increasing the 
advantage of the former schoolsin the oiganization of instruc- 
tion. The number of different persons taking part in the 
guidance program, as well as the number of different methods 
and materials used, tends to be greater in the combined 
schools than in the junior high schools. The number of dif- 
ferent types of supervisory officers tends likewise to be 
greater in the combined schools. 

In summary, the separate junior high schools would seem 
to be superior to the combined schools in this group only in 
their provisions for admission and promotion. There are no 
substantial differences in the housing and equipment of the 
two types of schools. The junior-senior high schools offer 
noteworthy advantages in the organization of instruction, 
the provision of elective courses in the program of studies, the 
extracurriculum, guidance, articulation, the compo^tion of 
the teaching staff, and supervision. 

Differences persisting tkroughovi the comparisons . — ^The fact 
has been noted that the differences between the two types of 
schools tend to increase both in number and in variety as 
the sizes of the schools increase. The arrangement df Table 
10 allows the development of these differences from group to 
group to be readily traced. 

In two major features of organization — their programs of 
extracurriculum activities and their provisions for articulation 
with the* senior high school — the junior-senior high schools 
maintain an advantage in all three size-groups. Their supe- 
riority in articulation grows from group to group. In the 
flexibility of the program oil etudies they seem also |o have a 
peraistent advantage, though differences in this feature are 
less apparent in the middle group of schools than among the 
smallest and the largest schools. 

Beginning with the middle group, the compositiiin of the 
teaching staffs tends likewise to favor the junior-^nior 
schools. The major differences in this, feature persist among 
the largest schools. \ 

In the largest group the advantages of ihqre compr^ensive 
arrangements for the organization* of instnlation, for guid- 
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ance, and for supervision are added to the advantages already 
noted. Taking on these new advantages, the larger junior- 
senior schools do not relinquish any major advantageiTpdB- 
sessed hy the smaller schools. w 

While the differences which favor the junior-senior hign , • 
schools tend to increase from group to group, differences'" 
favoring the separate junior high schp^ run an opposite 
course. Among the smallest schools tire junior high schools 
lead in their arrangements for articulation with the elen^^n- 
tary school, for curriculum revision, and for flexible promo- 
tions. They maintain their advantage in articulation among 
the schools of the second size groopjshut the other advantages 
disappear. The advantage in articulation disappears among 
the largest schdols. In this group the separate schools stand 
out only in their arrangements for admission and promotion. 

It should be noted that the schools^compared- in no case 
exceed an enrollment of 1,000 pupils in the junior high school 
grades. As between schools enrolling fewer than 1,000 
pupils in these grades, it may be*'concluded, in summary, that 
junior-senior schools provide an organization which becomes 
increasingly more comprehensive than that of separate 
junior high schools as the size of the schools increases. 
Among the smallest schools studied, each type of school 
possesses certain advantages not offered by the other. 
With increasing*^ size the separate schools tend to lose their 
advantages, until ainong the largest schools the differences 

are almost entirely in favor of the junior-senior organizations. 

r 

S. DIFFERENCES IN THE ORQANIZA TION OF THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL ORADES 


Or&lips oj schools included. — The numbers of schools avail- 
able for study allow comparisons to be made between senicv 
high school units in only two size groups — group 4, containing 
schools averaging 101-2(K) pupils in each of their senior high 
school grades, and group 5, containing schools averaging 
201-333 pupils in these grades. Table 11 shows the major 
* differences in practice between the separate senior high 
schools and the senior units of the junior-senior high schools 
included in each group. . . 

Differences among schools enrolling tOl-200 pupils per 
grade in their Senior units, — Substantial differences among the 
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smaller schools are found in all features of organization except 
provisions for admission and promotion and the program of 
studies. Except for one item in connection with articulation, 
the differences are in every case to the advantage of the 
junior-senior high schools. 

In the organization of instruction the junior-senior schools 
make more use of standardized tests both of achievement 
and of mental ability than do the separate senior high schools. 
A number of the combined schools, moreover, report the use 
of achievement tests for research or experimentation — a use 
to which such tests seem to be rarely put among the^separate 
schools. 

In the extracurriculum activities of the two types of 
schools the differences large enough to be listed are not 
extensive. The junior-senior schools have an advantage over 
tAie separate schools chiefly in the number of types of activities 
in which their pupil organizations are engaged. 


Table 11 . — Differences between S-year separate senior high schools and 
senior hiah school grades tn 5-3 junior-senior high schools. (Data are 
- for schools enrolling averages of 101-200 and 201-533 pupils per grade) 


Types of practice abowing substantia] dliTerenoes 

% 

Critical ratios favoring— 

Senior high 
schools 

Junior-senior 
high schools 

101-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(25 

schools) 

201-333 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(22 

schools) 

101-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(21 

schools) 

201-333 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(12 

scbooLs) 

1 

1 

S 

4 

1 

Admiuion and promotion: 

[No difTerenoes showing criticaJ retioe as high as 3.O.] 
Orffanitaiion of instru^ion: 

Number of different instractional problems in connec- 
tion with which systematic use is made of — 
Standardized tests of mental ability 







18 

5.0 

17 

Standardized io&is of achievement . . 



Standardized tests of achievement are used for— 
Diagnosis of difficulties in learning 



18 

Research and experimentation 



•3.5 

Promam of tiudUt: 

[No differenoea showing critical ratios as high as S.O.] 
EitraniJTinUuTn: 

Number of major types of activUtes indoded In the 
eitracorrlculum 











14 

Number of types of activities in which the pupil organ!- 
ution is engaged J*. 



3. 1 






w.* °**''^*** ^^ * *‘*^ **^ *** of Um Mpwmt« wnlar 

Blfn fCoOOlS. 
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Table 11. — Differences between S~year eeparaie senior high schools and 
senior high school grades in 5-5 junior-senior high schools. ^Dala are 
for schools enrolling overages of 101-900 and 201-SSS pupils per 
^rade)— Continued 



Critical ratios favoring — 

Types of practice showing substantia] diilereDoes 

Senior high 
schools 

Junior-senior 
high schools 

101-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(25 

pchools) 

201-333 

pupib 

per 

grade 

(22 

schools) 

101-200 

pupils 

per 

schools) 

201-333 

pupils 

per 

grade 

02 

schools) 

1 

i' 

V 

1 

4 

i 

Guidance: 

Junior Ugh school pupils arCgiven ^idanoe with respect 
to cnpdnpl in IhA Mninr high nrhooL 




•4.8 

NumbeA>f provisions for offering guidance to senior high 
vhool pupils 



7.8 

19 

Pupils receive ^oup ^danoe during the first 
weeks of school from home-room teachers 



••4.1 

Pupils receive group guidance thrmighout the senior 
high school pe^odT from a special counselor 



•3 5 

Pujols receive individual ^idanoe throughout the 
senior high school period from— 

A special counselor 

1 


3.2 


Home-room teecbers . 



3 i 

Pupils receive guidance in— 
vocational choices 




••5 0 

Ethic^ conduct - 




••3 1 

Health 




••3.2 

Use of leisure time 




10 

The school etDpl<T>'s a special counselor 



•3.9 

Home-room advisers take part In the guidance program 
Number of different metnods and matei^ls used in 
guidance _ ........... 



••3. 



4.1 

6.6 




Articulation: 

Number of arrangements for articulation of subject 
matter and methods between Junior and senior high 
schools., 



5.8 

6.7 

The senior high ^ool regularlv employe teachers who 
are at the saxA time teaching in tbe Junior high 
sphnol __ ..... ...... 



••4.6 

••6.1 

The senior high school employs teachers drawn for 
temporary service from the Junior high school 



3.2 

•3.6 

Junior high school teachers are membfn^f senior high 
school curriculum committees 



•3.3 

Conferences on articulation are held between junior 
and senior high school teachers 



••3.6 


Number of arrangements for articulation of extracurric- 
ulum activities between junior and senior high 
schocU . 



8.8 

4.6 

Certain sponsors for senior high school activities serve 
as sponsors for junior high school activities 



6.9 

3.1 

Both junior and senior high school teasers are mem- 
bers of oommiitees on— 

Senior high school actlvitiee 



•3.8 

Junior high school activities 



4.5 

• 

Conferences on the extrecuniculum are held between 
junior And senior high school teachers. 



•7.3 


Certain supervisors f^ve ettention to tbe Integration of 
Junior and senior high school ectlvUkes 


> 





* Practloea marked by t single sUr m reported by less then 10 per oeot of the eeparete senior 
hish schools. 

Doi^ble stars Indicate that a given praotioe is reported by more than 00 per cent of the 
gronp of schools leportlng that practice most often. 
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Table 1 1.— Differences between S-year sejMtruU senior hick sekcols and 
senior high sdiool grades in SS junior,-^ior hiak sekods. {Data are 
for schools enrolling aeerages of lOi^lOO and S0IS5S pupils per 
grade ) — Ck>ntiDued Ks 

id— 


! 


Critkml rmtios ftTorinc— 


Ttpqi or pnctioe sbovlnc nbstaDQal*^isflreite 


Senior hifi? 
ficboob 


t 


!iO!- 3 DO 201 -ZS 3 
pupib pupfls 
pw per 
gr^de gnde 


(25 
iscboob) 


H 




ArticMlatum — Conlinoed. / 

Number of amncemeols for arti^Qlttioo of guidaooe be- 

tveen junior and ftenior hii^hfi^hoob 

Certain oounspkxr or adnser^^ierTe in both jnnior 

senior high schools 

Both junior sod senior high Aibool leacbcrs are mem- 
bers of commiiteee oo—L 

The senior high school promm 

The junior high school nBdanoe program 

Conferences are held betafflto junior and senior h^ 
school leachers on— ^ • 

The senior high school- 
The junior high sch 
Conferences are held 
school ieo<!hm on 
fluidanoe of indin 
(^danoe of indirii 
Cefiikin supervisors 
junior and senior 


(22 


Junior -senior 
high scboob 


101>aO) , 2P1-SO 
pupOs * pupOi 
per 1 per 
irada , 

(21 I (12 


schooblbchoobl scbook) 


T rocking gfof: 
Cenain teachers ( 
oeive salanes %b 1 
school 


.5^;p'TmwlL• 
Number of diffe 
T he school en 
The sup 
pond of ( 


t types of supervisory olD( 
oys an aasistaot prlncipeJ 
V staff indodcs a school 
ment beads 


Housing ond 

The princi 
Room< f^ 
Rooms 
Prov 


'pmtmt: 

reports mhoas inadeqoades in— 

'reoerd purpom 

borne ecoDomks 

for health and pbyrical eduoation. 



idance program 

dance program 

jun^^and senior high 

senior high school pupOs 

junior high school pupfls 

^e attenboD to (he intecraiioo of 
school giiidanoe 


yed in the junior high school pe- 
as the high^ in the senior high 



com- 


X\ 

xs 

x« 


ia5 

15 

10 

17 

18 


18 


11 

16 

10 

13 

15 


11 

15 

18 

10 


X 5 


4.1 


19 


10 


marked by a aingiefUr are reported by bastban 10 per oeot of the separate aenior 

ferences in the guidance programs relate to the number 
of^fcovisions for offering guidance, the number of different 
^thods and materials employed, and certain specific prac- 
in guidance. The fact that the junior-eenior high 
chools frequently employ a special counselor, whereas the 
fseparate schools only rarely do so, is worthy of attention. 


REOBOAKUATION of secondary EDUCAT^pl 

In articulation with the junior high school the com-* 
bined schools repeat the advantages which were apparent in 
the reports on the organization of their junior units. The 
senior hig^i schools here represented are not drawn in all 
cases from the same systems as the junior high schools 
previously studied. This fact accounts for certain variations 
in the specific practices reported. In the main the diflferences 
are of the same general nature as those earlier presented. 

Differences in the composition of the teaching staff reflect 
again the greater tendency to set up different standards for 
teaching in the junior and sejuor units of the separate schools. 

In their supervisory organization the junior-senior high 
scboob are commonly at an advantage through having a 
larger number of different types of supervisory officers. 

•• Finally, the junior-senior schools frequently than the 
separate senior high schools report serious inadequacies ^in 
particular features of the school plant. 

To these differences may be added certain others not large 
enough to find a place in the table. The junior-senior high 
schools make notably more comprehensive arrangements for 
admission and promotion than do the separate schools. The 
junior-senior programs provide more extensively for elective 
courses, particularly in the tenth grade, than do the senior 
high school programs. The methods of supervision reported 
by the combined schools tend to be more numerous than those 
reported by the separate schools. These further differences 
obnously support those presented in tabular form in favoring 
the junior-senior organization. 

Differences among schools enrolling 201-333 pupils per grade 
in their senior units— ^mov\g the larger schools, though no 
substantial differences appear in connection with four of 
the major features of organization, the differences which are 
' large enough to be listed in Table 11 are without exception to 
the advantage of the combined schools. 

In the organization of instruction, the extracurriculum, 
and supervision, the differences are similar to those which 
characterize the amaller schools. The differences in guid- 
ance are more extensive than among the smaller schools; 
they include differences in a number of procedures which 
. are practically universal in the junior-senior high schools 
' but much less common in the separate senior high schoob. 
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The differences in articulation are notably less extensive 
< than among the schools of smaller enrollment, and consist 
less often of differencgs in specific practice. In the compo- 
sition of the teaching staff and in housing^ and equipment 
no major differences are apparent. 

Noteworthy differences not listed in Table 11 include a 
generally more extensive use by junior-senior schools of 
standardized tests of achievement, and more frequent em- 
ployment of special features of oiganization designed to 
provide for individual differences. The combined schools 
again tend to offer more elective work than the separate 
schools, particularly in grade 10. Furthermore, the com- 
bined schools again report a greater number of different 
methods of supervision. Fifty-five per cent of the' senior 
high schools, however, as compared with only 17 per cent of 
the junior-senior schools, require two years or more of ex- 
perience as a qualification for appointment to senior hig h 
school teaching positions; and a somewhat larger proportion 
of the senior high school teachers than of the teachers in 
combined schools are college graduates. Among these larger 
schools the majority of the less extensive differences thus 
still support the junior-senior organization, though the 
difference in requirements for appointment to teaching posi- 
tions suggests that the combined schools may be at a dis- 
advantage ip the composition of their staffs. 

Differeiices persisting throughout the comparisons . — With 
only two size groups of schools available for study there can 
be no dependable analysis of the persistence of differences 
among senior units of various sizes. The lack of<schools 
having relatively small senior units is. a particular 'handicap ; 
it prevents the examinatioD of differences among schools 
corresponding to the smallest of the junior high schools 
studied. The most that can be said, therefore, is that the 
junior-senior high schools seem to maintain no less an 
advantage over the separate schoofs in their senior units 
than in their junior units. In the oiganization of instruc- 
tion in the senior high school, in the extracurriculum, and 
in guidance, articulation, and supervision the advantage of 
the junior-senior schools appears to be well established. It ’ 
is less assured in the matter of housing and equipment, 
though here also the differences seem to favor the combined 
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schools. The only important feature of organization in 
which these schools are likely to be at a disadvantage is in 
the relative experience and academic tr aining of the teach- 
ing staffs in the larger schools. 

4. THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF THE SEPARATE ANt> COMBINED 

OROANIZATIONS 

Conclusions expressed in terms oj total enrollments. — Com- 
parisons of separate reorganized schools and of the junior 
and senior units of combined schools have been restricted, 
as has already been noted, to schools enrolling fewer than 
1,000 pupils in each of the units in question. The total 
enrollment of a junior-senior high school is not likely to be 
e.xactly twice that of either its junior or its senior unit. 
There is little risk, however, in interpreting the results of 
the comparisons in terms of junior-senior high schools 
enrolling a total of approximately 2,000 pupils or fewer.* A 
summary of results in these terms may prove more service- 
able than a summary on the basis of average grade enroll- 
ments. In terms of total enrollments, the comparisons indi- 
cate that when junior-senior high schools of enrollments up 
to at least 2,000 pupils are compared with separate schools 
of the same size as the junior and senior units in the com- 
bined schools, the junior-senior high schools are likely to 
exhibit a generaUy greater comprehensiveness of organization. 

Comparison oj detailed dijfferences vxith differences suggested 
by summary scores. — In Chapter IV the separate 3-year 
junior and senior high schools and 3-3 junior-senior high 
schools were compared on the basis of summary scores for 
their major features of organization. The conclusions 
reached in that chapter correspond exactly with the general 
conclusions set forth in the present chapter, except in the 
matter of the program of studies. The summary scores for 
schools of equivalent average enrollments indicated that the 
junior high school program of studies was less comprehensive 
in the combined schools than in the separate schools, and 
that the senior high school program of studies was more 
comprehensive in the combined schools. Critical ratios for 
differences in specific practice do not support this distinction. 

* Tbe largest Junior wHor high soboola Inchided In this study report total eorollmenU 
noging to % mailinnm ot approximately 2,000. Cf. Beo. II— 1 oi this chapter. 
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The variance in the two sets of conclusions may be due, of 
course, to the fact that they are drawm from somewhat 
different groups. The conclusions of Chapter IV are based 
on scores for all the separate and combineil schopls included in 
the study, whereas the conclusions of the present chapter 
apply only to the schools of certain size groups. Differences 
among other groups of schools, could they be analyzed in 
detail, might offset the differences here found. 

In all probability, however, the differences are due in ' 
part to the method of scoring employed. The scoring system 
seems not to have given w'holly adequate recognition to 
emphasis upon elective courses as contrasted with required 
courses. It is in their greater attention to required work that 
the separate-school programs of studies stand out above the 
programs of the combined schools, whereas the junior-senior 
high schools tend to excel in their greater provision for elec- 
tives. Thid qualification applies strictly, of course, only to 
the groups of schools which have here been analyzed in 
detail. There is nevertheless soiue probability Ibat it applies 
to differences in the programs of studies of the schools in 
other size groups as well. 

Possible explanations sj the differences between the tvx> types 
oj schools. — Lasts of the practices employed by contrasting 
types of schools, however detailed those lists may be, supply 
in themselves only an explanation of how the schools differ. 
They do not show in any conclusive way why the schools 
differ. Yet the occurrence of specific differences may allow 
at least plausible conjectures as to their causes. In the case 
of the junior-senior high schoob and the separate junior and 
senior schoob, the apparent superiority of organization in 
the junior-senior schoob may not unreasonably be attributed 
to a number of such causes. • 

First, it b probable that the combination of junior and 
senior units in one organization serves to stimulate the 
reorganization of both units. Organized as a separate unit, 
the junior high school may introduce desirable features 
without their being recognized — to say nothing of being 
adopted — by the senior high school. This u likely to be 
especially true of features in the development of which the 
junior high school has taken a leading part — the use of 
standardized tests, the provision of various types of elective 
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work in the program of studies, the emphasis upon educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. It applies most obviously, 
of course, to the development of articulation between the 
two school units. The senior high school, liRewise organized 
by itself, may retain desirable features which have growm up 
*in the traditional 4-year high school organization, without 
communicating them to the newer secondary-school unit. 
A well-coordinated system of supervision, and an insistence 
on high standards in the appointment of teachers, are 
features of this sort. With the two school units thrown into 
close contact, examples of progressive pra(5tice found in either 
are more likely to be communicated to the other. 

Second, the combination of the junior and senior units 
probably facilitates certain arrangements which are not 
impossible, but which are usually difficult to make within 
separate oiganizations. Putting the units together obviously 
allows provisions for articulation seldom found in separate 
junior and senior high schools. Combining the staffs of the 
schools may permit both units to obtain services which neither 
would get if they were sepad*ately organized — the use of a 
special counselor, for exai^ple; a more extensive supervisory 
staff; a broader program for the use of standardized tests; 
perhaps more elaborate physical equipment, even among 
relatively large schools. Finally, combining the staffs may 
allow more effective use of teachers’ varied interests and 
abilities in the development of the extracurriculum. 

Third, the adoption of the combined organization is likely 
to free the junior high school grades from certain hamper- 
ing effects of tradition which still cling to the separate 
schools. This is especially the case in the composition of the 
junior high school teaching staff; but it may also have a bear- 
ing on the development of many of the newer features of 
oiganization. 

These are possible explanations of the more comprehensive 
oiganization of the junior-senior high schools.* The superi- 
ority of the separate-school organization in certain respects 
should not be lost sight of. 

* For 1 further dlacuHioii ol thf edvaDtaiM and dlaadTantagM of thajunlor-eeiUor organlaa- 
tlou tee Briitow, W. H. RaorfkalsatloD of Seooodary Eduoatloo uDder State Bupervlfioo. 
School Life, 14:17»-17S, May im, Whitney, F. P. The Year High School in ClerelancL 
School Review, <7:907-371, April 1099; end Oraoe, A. O. Cbooilnf an Organliatloo Plan. 
The NaUon'e Seboola, May 19tl 
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It is probable that the combination of junior and senior 
units, focusing attention as it does on the strictly secondaiy- 
school grades, tends to draw attention away from the problem 
of securing continuity between the elementaiy school and the 
secondary school. The better provisions for articulation 
between the sixth and seventh grades under the separate 
junior high school oiganization offer pointed evidence of such 
a tendency. 

It is probable also that combination of the junior and senior 
units, while making possible the raising of standards for junior 
high school teaching appointments, tends to lower somewhat 
the standards for the upper school. The effect on the actual 
quality of teaching may be more apparent than real, yet the 
possibility of lessened effectiveness in the senior high school 
grades deserves attention. ■ 

II. Comparisons or Schools Havino Equivalent Total 

Enrolluents 

/. SCHOOLS HEPBESENTED IN THE COMPARISONS 

Need for comparisons on the basis oj toted enrollments. ~Com- 
parisons on the basis of equivalent average grade enrollments 
do not provide a wholly adequate measure of the relative 
merits of 3-year and 6-year oiganizations. The need for 
further comparisons in terms of equivalent total enrollments 
was pointed out iiL Chapter IV. In the followi ng pages«are 
presented data on the differences between separate 3-year 
junior and senior high schools and 3-3 junior-senior schools of 
equivalent total size. 

Numbers of schools in the various size groups. — Grouped 
according to total enrollments in the grades which they in- 
clude, the schools available for study are distributed as shown 
in Table 12. In group 1 there are too few schools to warrant 
detailed comparisons. Though the numbers of junior-senior 
high schools in groups 2 and 3 are undesirably small, compari- 
sons have been made between the 'junior and junior-senior 
^hools in groups 2, 3, 4, and 5, and between the senior and 
junior-senior schools in groups 3, 4, and 5. 

Maximum sizes oj schools compared. — Except for a single 
Mhool enrolling 2,500 pupils, the junior-senior high schoob 
included in group 5 are well distributed in size from 1,000 to 
2,000 pupib, separate j unior high schoob cover a range 
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in enrollment of from 1,000 to approximately 2,500. The 
upper limit among the separate senior high schools (except 
for one school enrolling more than 3,600) is approximately 
3/000 pupils. General conclusions drawn from comparisons 
of the largest schools of each type are thus to be interpreted 
as ap^ying to schoob within these limits. 


Table 12.— Distribution of S-year junior and senior high schools and 
3-3 junior- senior high sckoolst terms of total enroUrnenls 


Tyxw of school 



•Total enrollment 



Group 1, 
150 or^ 
fa^wer 

Group 2, 
151-300 

Group 3, 
301-500 

Group 4, 
501-1,000 

Group 5, 
1,001 or 
more 

AU 

groups 

1 


1 

4 

1 

• 

7 

Junior high schools... 

7 

21 

21 

45 

39 

133 

Junior-senior high schools 

7 

11 

12 

20 

23 

73 

Senior high schools 

4 

8 

18 

20 

38 

97 


f. DIFFERENCES IN THE ORGANIZATION 6f THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


Tabvlar presentation of .differences . — In Table 13 are shown 
the major differences in the specific practices of the separate 
and combined schools in their junior high school grades. 
This table should be interpreted in the same manner as those 
already presented. 

Table IZ.— Differences beltoeen S-year separate junior high schools and 
junior high school erodes in junior-senior high schools. {Data are for 
schools having total enrollments of 151-SOO, 301-600, 601-1,000, and 
more than 1,000) 


Critical ratios favoriog— 


Types of practice showing substantial 
diflerences 

Junior high schools 

J unior-senlor high schools 

^ 

151-300 pupils 
(21 schools) 

301-500 pupils 
(21 schools) 

601 -1,000 
p u p 1 1 s (46 
schools) 

Over 1,000 
p u p i 1 8 (39 
schools) t 

161-300 pupQs 
(11 schools) 

301-500 pupils 
(12 schools) 

601 - 1,000 
pupils (20 
schools) 

£§| ^ 
s'"" 

1 

s 

t 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

• 

/ 

Admiifion arid nromatfon: 

Admission is based in part on estimate 
of teachers of the preceding mde as 
to the pupil’s ability to do toe work 
of the grade to which be is to be 
admKted 




3.6 


. 


■ 
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^hooL. hamug total enroUmerUs of 151~SOofsS^' S oFTchm'' 
tnure than 1 ,000) —Continued oui^w^ o01-l,000, and 


Critical ratios favoring — 


Types of practice showing subetanUal 
(liffereooes 


Admitrion and proTwofion— Continued 
i ne school euj ploys— 

Annual promotions. 

Beniiannual promotions 

Fromotions when JiistifledrrMard’ 

iaas of fixed periods^ 

The sch(^ employs promotion 
subject in major subjects only... 

I romotion is based in part on teachers' 
esli^i^ of pupils' abUity to do the 
work 01 the next grade 


J unior high schools 


aja 

SS 


•4.7 


Organizatitm of imtrudUm: 

N um^ of teachers under whom each 
pupU studies 
Number of 

teacher offers Instruction 
Niunlw of pupils enrolled In the’usu^ 

clsM in recitation subjects 

Numlw of different instruction 
probiams in connection with which 
are^iwed^*^ tests of mental ability 

Tests of menn abihty iii'iini’for 
research and experimentation... 
Numkw of different instruction 
problems in connection with which 
standardised tests of achievement 
are used.. 

Standardly tinof'niiVement 
w used for diagnoeis of difllcultiee 

% ln learning 

UEiifi grouped according 
specialised cmriculums .7/ 


to 


Program of Btudiu' 

wpresenta a 
oombinatlon of the multiplenjur* 
ncuium and constants^d-variablee 
types, ... — ..... 
weuulred courses— 


Number of required courses included 
tn seven th-|prade offering- . .. 
Menoe is required in gi^e 7..* * 

Fme ai^ is requin in grade il 

^ required in grade 7....'.’" 
Physical training is required in grade 


Foreign languagels required ingnide' 




of*o 
o rn 


§1 

O 


0.0 _ w ^ -U i3 

5 I w Oi8 

L o-c: C 3-c 
r o o. ► 0, 


^ CM 


3.0 


Junior-senior high schools 


a * 


► a. 
o 


3,0 


‘a 3 


6.6 I 


• 3.1 


•4,4 


10 


3.4 


14 


11 


•4.7 


16 


13 

17 


••11 

•10 


5 

O “ 

a 


I w 


10 




0.2^ 
J3 S70 


DjC 

-as 

s 


0*0 : 
^8c 


3.6 


4.0 


4.3 

10 

4.8 

11 


•10 




by thM 10 p« oMt or tbe poop 
croup of Khooto report^ *® iw <»» of Um 
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Tablb 13.—Diffcre^8 belweery^S-year separate jmior high schools and 
junior high school grades in junior-senior high sShools. (Data are for 
schools having total enrollments of 15^300, SOl-600, 501-1,000 and 
. more than 1,000 ) — Continued , , 




4 

• 

Type? ef practice showing substantial 
dillerenoes 

As 

Critical ratios favoring — ^ 

Junior high schools 

Junior-senior high schools 

I5I-300 pupils 
(21 schools) 

P 

j.?: 

S'' 

601 - 1,000 1 
pupils (45 
schools) 

Over 1 ,000 
pupils (3^ 
schools) 

15l-3(X) pupOs ! 
(11 schools) 1 

301-500 pupils 
(12 schools) 

601 - 1 ,000 
pupils (20 
.schools) 

More than 
1.000 pupils 
(23 schools) 

1 

t 

S 

4 

& 

1 

7 

8 

1 

FroQram of tltidies — Continued. 

Keouired courses— Continued. 
Mathematics is requlr^ in grade 9.. 
B^iness training is required in grade 

•6.7 










•3.0 





Elective ooursee— 

Number of elective courses included 
In seventh-grade offering 

3.1 







A course in foreign language is elec- 
tive In grade 8 



•3. 1 





A course in music is elective in grade 







as 

EztracurHcu/ttm; 

Usual length of activity periods 




3.9 





The extracuniculum includes pro- 
vision for home-room organisations.. 






••3.2 

3.0 

••6.2 


The form of the pupil organisation has 
been changed within the past year . . 








The form of the present pupu organixa- 
tion has been adopted to meet special 
conditions in the local school situa- 
tion 








The pupil organisation is engaged In 
promoting— 

Beauty of sSiool building or grounds 
Clubs and similar activities 






••3.1 

••3.6 









Club activities have been initiated by 
an interested group of pupils 






••10 


OuidoTiee: 

anoe to junior high schooT^u^lte 
with respect to senior high school 
activities 








so 

AT 

SO 

3,1 

3L1 

AS 

8.6 

4.0 

< Junior high school pupils are ^ven 
guidance with respect to— 
Participation in extracurriculum 
activities in the senior high 
school 





• 



▼ j. .ri 

Ethical conduct in the senior high 
school 






...... 


Class advisers take part in the guManbe 
propam 






•3.6 

3.8 

Number of different methods and 
materials used in guidance .. 






The guidance pronam provides for— 
Assembly talks t>y laymen. 








Use of standardised tests of spe- 

ciailied vocational aptitude 

Use of school manual or handbook 



•as 






D,i« in«. lOperfentoIttogroop 

W than «, per «at or 
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Table 13. ^Differences between 3-year separate junior higk^schoola and 
junior high school grades in junior-senior high schools, (,Dbia are for 
schools having total enrollments of 151-300, SOl-600, 601-Th00. and 
more than 1,000)— Continued ^ 


Critical ratios favoring — 


yPypes of jlBftctic© showing substantial 
differenoes 

Juni<g high ficboois 

J uni or -senior high schools 

15I-3(X) f.upila 
(21 schools) 

J. Cl 

S'' 

160 1 - 1,00ft 
1 p u p 1 1 s (45 
schools) 

rbver 1,000 

pupils (30 
schooLs) 

161-^300 pupils 
(11 schools) 

301-600 pupils 
(12 schools) 

ss 

-Z-S 
1 0.8 
343 

Saa 

.o 

^ ore than 
1. 000 pupils 
(23 schools) 

1 

3 

1 

4 


S 

7 

8 

1 

/Irtifu/afion.* 

Number of airangeineDts for articula- 
tion of subject matter aud meth- 
ods— 

Between Junior high school and ele- 
mentary CTsdes 


11 







The Junior nigh school ^ades offer 
sp^ial classes in elementary- 
pade subjects for pupils deficient 
In those subjects 


•3.5 







Between Junior and senior high 
school grades 







4 7 

7 A 

Junior high school pupils mav take 
certain senior high school sub--i 
jects in the senior high school . . . 







4 

A 9 

The senior high school offers cer- 
tain Junior bieh school courses. . . 



3.1 





1. 0 

• 

Tbe senior high school regularly 
employs teachers who are at the 
same time teaching in the Junior 
high school.. 





••3.0' 



tizi 

• A n 

The senior high school employs 
teachers drawn for temporary ser- 
vice from tbe Junior high school 




* 

Dw 0 

7. o 

A A 

The junior high school employs 
teachers drawn for temporary ser- 
vice from the senior high school... 





li 


3 a 

4. 4 

•3 7 

Jlilllbr high school teachers are mem- 
bers of senior high school curricu- 
lum committees 







o. o 


Conferences on articulation are held 
between junior and senior high 
school teachers 







••5.8 

••3.8 

A A 

O. i 

Sixth-grade and seventh-grade pupUa 
engage In about the same number of 
different extra curriculum activitiee 
•— .^.each week 








Number of arrangements for arti^a- 
tioD of extracurriculum activities 
between junior and senior high 
schodls 





K 4 

a A 

O A 

Ninth-grade and tenth-grade pupils— 
Engage In about the same num- 
ber of different extracurriculum 
activitiee each week 






O. 1 

o. 0 

••3t 4 

V. 0 

Devote about tbe same time to 
extracuiriculoxi activities ea<^ 
week 







fi 

' 9*0 

4 

Are granted about tbe same tr^ 
dom In their choice of extracur- 
riculum activitiee 





1 


0. o 

4u 1 

••3.0 


•A single st«r lodtoetes tbst e given pnctloe Is reported^ teikan 10 per cent of tbe man 
at schools reporting that praotloe least often. "w.*— pw ««» w uie groap 

.‘J?V “ to reported by more than «0 per cent of the 

group or schools reporting that practioe moat often. ” "" 

t This WBctioe Is repohed hy more than tO per omt at the hmte-bankv uiA h« 

lees than 10 par cent o(^ Junior hifh schools. jomw-eenior soooois and by 
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Table IS.—Differencet^ween S~year separate junior high schools and 
junior h^h school grades in junior-senior high schools. (Data are for 
schools hamngt^mrollmefits of 151S00, SOl-600, 601-1000, and 
more than 1,000 ) — CoQtiDued ’ 


Types of practice showlsg sabstantial 
dlflereooes 


i4rfjfu/o/ion— ContiDued. 

Certain sponsors (or senior hkh school 
activities serve as sponsorsior junior 

high school activities 

Both junior and senior high school 
teachers are members of oommittees 
• on— 

Senior high school activitiee 

Junior high school activitiee 

Conferenoee on the ertracuniculum 
are held between junior and senJorl 

high school teachers 

Certain supervisors five attention to 
the integration of junior and senior 

high school activities.. 

Number of arrangements for arthmla- 
lion of ^danoe between juniot’ and 

senior high schools- 

Certain counselors or advisers serve 
in both junior and senior high 

schools 

Both junior and senior hkh scb^l 
takers are members of oommit- 
tees— 

On senior high school guldanos 

program.. 

On junior high school guidanoe 

Gonferenoeaare held between Junior 
and seniothlgh school teachers— 
On the senior high school guidanoe 

program 

On the junior hign^ohool guidanoe 

promm 

On the ^danoe oK Indlvidu^ 

senior high school pu'nils 

On the ^danoe of i^ividual 
junior high school pupiU> 

Certain supervisors give attenUhP In 
the intei^tion orjunior and 
high school guidance.... 

Ticchina Ka/; 

Mstive number of men teachers... .. 

H^ative nim^ Of teacteThoI^g 

Less 11 m ooUe» "gridtiluto 
oeptad as a quiulftetloD tor appolnt- 

ment to nlnth-grade positions 

Ixxsal r^denU are given preference in 
appotntmeoU to junior high school 
pcidtloQs 


Critical ration fa vexing — 


Junior high schoob 


Juniohsenior high schools 


DJ3 

-LS 




CM 

S'- 


0*0 

or, 

9-C 

o ^ ^ 





•a. a 


■S/-V 

-T-a 

k- 

► alii 

|o 


5^ 

S8 


a.4 

fi.3 

ifi 


•4.7 


‘ 2 


6.0 


- 

. ag 

oag 


a .1 


6.6 

4.6 


6.6 

3.3 

0.8 

4.2 




=-S3 


4.1 

17 

3.4 
•13 

3.0 

3.5 




•12 

•16 


•14 

13 
16.4 
•6 2 


•16 

•14 


60 

I 

66 

10 

6.4 

60 

60 

16 


10 p<r cent of the .«up 

pS-'eShiTr^^ by mp» th« 00 per o«.t of the 


UMIB*-a — u , 
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Tablb IZ.—LHfferencet between S-year eeparate junior high eehooig and 
junior high echool gradet in junior-eenior high eehooU. (Data or« for 
tchooU having toUU enroUmenls^f 151SOO, 301-600, 601-1 ,000, and 
more than 1,000 ) — Continued ^ 


Critical ratios favortn*— 


Typos of practice showing substantial 
diflercDoes 

Junior high schools 

fr 

Junior-senior high schools 

JS_ 

IS 

O uc 
•C 

5^ 

601-1 ,000 
pupils (46 
schools) 

Over 1,000 | 
pupils (30 
schools) 

151-300 pupils 
(11 schools) 

301-500 pupils 
(12 schools) 

501-1 ,000 
pupils (20 
schools) 

More than 
1,000 pupils 
(83 schools) 

1 

t 

3 

4 

1 

• 

7 

8 

f 

Suptrvigwn: 

The supervisory sLafT includes— 
Direciore. supervisors, or assistant 
superinteoaeoLs in general charge 
of special subjects 


•3.3 






# 

/ 

A school council or corresponding 
poup Qompooed of department 







4.2 

The program of supervision Involves— 
Classroom visitation bv the princi- 
pal or aasisiant principal. 





•3.0 



Individual oonferences between 
teachers and — 

Super Id tendent, director of second- 
ary education, or assistant super- 
intendent. 



• 




•Mas 

Principal or asBiatant princip>al 


•3.0 






General supervisors are concerned— 
Equally with the elemeotarj grades 
and the junior high school grades.. 
Equally with tb^ junior and senior 
nlrh school grades 

•3.3 










•6.0 

•3.0 

8.8 


SpeeijJ supervisors are ooncemed— 
Primarily with the junior high 
school grades 

•3.0 




••10 

Houtinc and equipmtfti: 

[No differences showing critical ratios 
as high as 3.0.) 
















*A alofle star indicmtos that a fftTen practice is reported by less than 10 per cent of the sroup 
of schools reporting that practice least often. 

** Double stars indicate that a given practice is reported by more than 00 per cent of the 
froap of schools reporting that practice most often. 

Differences between the junior units of schools enrolling 151- 
SOO j{upils.~ Among the smallest schools as classified by total 
enrollment, differences in the program of studies appear to 
the advantage of the separate junior high schools. These 
schools tend to offer cerlain required courses which are less 
frequently found in combined schools and to include a greater 
number of elective courses in their seventh-grade programs. 

In articulation the advanta^ rests with the junior-senior 
schools. Their practice differs from that of the separate 
schoob not merely in the employment of certain specific 
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procedures but in the greater number of procedures which 
they tend to use. 


The differences in admission and promotion, in the ofgani- 
zation of instruction, and in supervision represent dis#nctions 
wliicb are worth noting, but which can not readily be trans- 
lated into advantages or disadvantages. Jn promotion the 
combined schools almost universally employ annual promo- 
tions, whereas the separate schools use semiannual promotions. 
In the oiganization of instruction, the combined schools ordi- 
narily require their teachers to offer instruction in four 
different grades, whereas the average junior high school 
teacher offers instruction in only three grades. The separate 
junior high schools, moreover, commonly group their pupils 
according to specialized curriculums — a practice rarely .fol- 
lowed in the jumor-senior schools. In supervision the prac- 
tices of the two types of schools reflect a closer connection 
w ith the senior high-school by the j unior units of the combined 


schools, and with the elementary school by the separate 
junior high schools. - 

The remaining phases of organization show no differences 
large enough to be listed. Less extensive differences, not 
recorded in Table 13, suggest that the separate schools tend 
to make ij^re extensive usb df standardized tests than the 
combined schools; that they provide in more ways for pupils’ 
individual needs; that they tend to offer a greater number of 
elective courses in the eighth and ninth grades as well as in 
^the seventh grade; and that they more generally require pre- 
/vious experience for appointment to teaching positions. The 
y junior-senior high schools, however, employ a somewhat 
greater variety of different methods and materials in their 
guidance programs than do the separate junior high schools, 
and their staffs include a somewhat larger proportion of men 
teachers. 

Considering all these differences together, it may fairly be 
concluded that among these small schools the balance of 
advantage, though slight, inclines toward the separate junior 
gh schools. 

fferences betweeh the junior units oj schools enrolling SOI- 
pupils— Among the schools of 301-500 enrollment 
ther type of school appears to hold a decisive advantage. 
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In the program of studies, in provisions for guidance, and 
■ in the composition of the teaching staff, the differences listed 
m Table 13 are hardly adequate to provide any important 
basis for distmction. Differences in the organizaUon of 
instruction are somewhat equivocal. The separate schools 
show a noticeable tendency to report larger classes than the 
combined schools m physical training and music, and a very 
substantial tendency to report larger classes in recitation 
subjects; but whether these tendencies are to be interpreted 

M favonng the combined or the separate schools is diMcult 
to judge. 

The combined ^hools maintain a deffnite lead in provi- 
sions for articulation between junior and senior units. The 
conibined schools show slight advantage also in the com- 
prehensiveness of their extracurriculums. Moreover the 
combmed schools report a somewhat larger number of men 
teachers than do the separate schools, though this difference 
IS not substantial enough to be wholly reliable.'' 

The separate schools exhibit a measure of superiority in 
the number of their arrangements for articulation with the 
elementaiy school and in their provisions for a general super- 
™ry staff. On the basis of practices not listed in the table 
there is reason to believe that their programs of studies may 
be somewhat naore comprehensiye than those of the combined 
schools, though die differences are less noticeable than 
among the schools of smaller enrollment. Data not given 
in Ae table indicate also that the separate schools are likely 
to be slightly better organized with respect to their provisions 
for admission and promotion; they tend to take more factors 
into account m admitting pupils to the seventh grade and 
they make somewhat more extensive use of promotion by 

8UDJ0Ct/. 

Taken together, these comparisons suggest that though 
the two types of schools differ within this size group in their 
prolusions for specific features, their organizations are on the 
whole about equally comprehensive. 

between the junwruniis of achooUenroUiiu, 601 - ' 

l ,m pupiU.— Among the schools in group 4 the junior-senior 
high TChools seem to be superior in the scope and fleiSility 
of their extracurriciOMm programs. In vticulation also these 
schools lead, both in the total number of their arrangemento 
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and in various specific procedures, of which several are worthy 
of particular attention. In the composition of their teaching 
staffs the combined schools are at an advantage in having a 
substantially greater proportion of men teachers than the 
separate schools. 

The separate jumor high schools in this group possess no 
clearly evident advantages. The single difference listed in 
their favor in provisions for guidance is hardly of a sort to 
warrant any far-reaching judgment. Differences in arrange- 
ments for admission and promotion, in the organization of 
instruction, and in supervision provide no basis for funda- 
mental distinctions between the two types of schools; and 
in the program of studies and the composition of teaching 
staff no substantial differences appear. 

/ The only important differences not listed in the table con- 
sist in a greater tendency on the part of the junior-senior 
high schools to employ the multiple-curriculum as contrasted 
with the single-curriculum or constants-and-variables type 
of oiganization; in a somewhat more extensive provision of 
elective courses in the seventh grade of the junior-senior 
schools; in the employment of more numerous methods and 
materials of guidance in the separate schools; and in the fact 
that only one teacher in nine in the separate schools, as com- 
pared with one in five iirthe combined schools, is new to the 
school. 

Within this size group the major advantage thus seems to 
belopg to the combined organizations. 

Differences between the junior units of schools enrolling more 
than 1,000 pupils. — Among the largest schools the advantage 
of the junior-senior schools in certain features of oiganization 
becomes more marked. These schools lead immistakablj in 
the organization of instruction, in which previously there 
has been little to choose between the separate and combined 
schools. In provisions for guidance likewise they definitely 
surpass the separate schools. In articulation they are farther 
in the lead than in any of the previous size groups. They sur- 
pass the separate schools also in the composition of their 
teaching staffs, and possibly in their supervisory programs 
as well, 'though the major differences in the latter feature 
relate *more directly to differences in kind than to differences 
in degree. ^ 
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Differences favoring the separate schools are found in pro- 
visions for admission and promotion, in the time given to 
extracurriculum activities in the weekly schedule, and in the 
program of studies. The differences in the program of 
studies are the most important; they suggest a distinctly 
more comprehensive offering on the part of the junior high 
schools than on the part of the combined schools. 

Differences not listed in the table confirm the leadership 
of the separate schools in their arrangements for admission 
and promotion and in the organization of the program of 
studies, though in the latter feature the combined schools 
appear to have a slight advantage in the provision of elective 
work. Certain other unlisted differences suggest that pupil 
oiganizations in the combined schools tend to engage in a 
somewhat greater number and variety of activities than do 
those in the separate schools, and that club activities are 
more carefully systematized. The combined schools show a 
tend^cy, moreover, to pro\*ide a greater variety of methods of 
sup^nsion. The latter differences, like the more extensive 
on^^resented in Table 13, are definitely to the advantage 
of the junior-senior schools. 

rnfferences -pzrsisting throughout the comparisons , — If the 
differences between the two types of schools are traced 
through the four size groups, it will be discovered that cer- 
tain differences more or less constantly favor either one type 
or the other. On the one hand the advantage in provisions 
for admission and promotion and in the comprehensiveness 
of the program of studies is fairly consistently on the side 
of the separate junior high schools. On the other hand the 
junior-senior high schools provide from group to gjoup the 
more comprehensive arrangements for articulation (except 
that among the smallest schools the junior high schoob 
afford better means of integration with the elementary 
school), for extracurriculum activities, and probably for 
guidance. 

Tracing the differences from the lower to the upper groups 
also discloses the fact that where shifts of advantage occur 
they tend uniformly to favor the junior-senior schoob. Thb 
is clearly apparent in certain phases of the organization 
of mstruction, in the composition of the teaching staff, 
and in arrangements for supervision. Differences in these 
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features tend to favor the separate junior high schools among 
the smallest schools; among the largest schoob they favor 
the combined organizations. Shifts in the amouiii of ad- 
vantage occur in connection with certain other features. No 
such shifts are discernible in the two features in which the 
separate schools hold a fairly constant lead. But in the 
features in which the combined schools tend to be the more 
comprehensively organized the extent of their superiority 
seems to increase with each increase in their size. 

So far as the organization of their junior high school grades 
is concerned, the differences between the two types of schools 
mav therefore be summed up as follows: When separate 
3-year junior high schools are compared with junior-senior 
high schools of equivalent total /enrollment, the smallest of 
the separate schools appear on the whole to be more compre- 
hensively organized than the smallest junior-senior schoob. 
Among schoob of the two types enrolling from 300 to 500 
pupils there b little ground for believing one of the types of 
organization to be more comprehensive as a whole than th^ 
other. Among schoob of more than 500 pupils the junior- 
senior schoob tend to be better organized, except in their 
provbions for admission and_promotion and in the compre- 
hepsiveness of their programs of studies. Among the larger 
schoob the. general superiority of the junior-senior high 
schoob to separate schoob of equivalent size grows markedly 
with each major increase in enrollment. 

These conclusions are necessarily restricted, as has been 
noted previously, to junior-senior high schoob w’hose total 
enrollments do not exceed approximately 2,000 pupils. The 
growing advantage of these schoob with each increase in size 
makes it seem probable that the junior-senior high schoob 
taaintain their superiority among schoob of at least this* 
maximum of enrollment. 

S. DIFFEREtfCSS IN THE OROANtZATJON OF THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 

Tabular presentation oj differences . — Table 14 shows the , 
major differences in practice in the senior high school grades 
of the two types of schoob. The numbers of schoob avail- 
able for study permit comparisons only within the three 
largest size groups. 
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Table 14.— Z)»fferenc« fteltcew S~y«ar aeparale tenior high achooU and 
tentor high achool gradea in junior-aenior high aehoola. (Data are for 

of SOl-600, 601-1,000, and rriore 


Critical ratios favoring— 


Types of practice showing substantial differenoea 


Admisrion and promotion: 

The school emplovs — 

Annual promotions ^ 

Semiannual promotions "mini'll'!! '' 

Organizaiion of inttruction: 

Number of teachers under whom each pupil studies 
Number of grades in which the average teacher 
Rives instruction 


Number of different instructional problenu 
nection with which standardlied tests of achieve- 


Senior high 
schools 


5 

t| 

§1 


§8 

fa 


a « 

5^1 


ment are used 

Certain special techniques are uail for the swi^i' 
ration of instruction 


Promam of rtudiet: 

The program of studies represents a combination 
of the multiple-curriculum and oonstanls-and- 

variables types 

Required courses: 

Physical training is required in grade 12 
Elective courses— 

A course in music is elective— 

In grade 10 

In'grade 12 

A course in social studies is elective in grade 12^* 

£rfr 0 % rrieulum: 

[No differences showing orltioa] ratine as high as 
3*0. ] 

Outdance: 

N um ber of provisions for offering goldanoe to Junior 
high school pupils with respect to senior high 

school activities 

Junior high school pupils visit the' ^ loir high 
school under the guidance of junior high school 

princi^ or teachers 

Senior high school pupils are given ^danci with 
respect to— 

Vocational choices 

Etiquette or “manners” 

Number of different methods and maiA riiTiV ' 

pi id an 00 

The pjidanoe program provldes fci— 

Guidance classes or classes in oocupations 

Guidance or home-room periods 
Eiploratory and try-out coutaes.lIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


3.0 


Junior-senior high 
schools 


.a 




• 4 . 1 


•3.1 


II 

fs 

s 


I S3 


1=1 
1^1 


3.2 


3.0 

4 2 


- 7 


3.4 


• 4.2 

• 4.2 


3.4 


3.3 


3.7 


3.2 


3.2 


4.3 

3.2 

8.7 


••19 


8.3 


by l«s tb« 10 pT «nt of tb. ^ 
by tba» 00 o«. of th. .roup of 
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Table 14 . — Differences between S-year separate senior high schools and 
senior high school grades in junior-senior high schools. {Data are Jar 
schools having total enrollments of 301-600^ 501-1 ^000^ and more 
than /, 000)— Continued 



Critical ratios favoring— 


Senior high 
schools 

Junior-senior high 
schools 

Types of practice showing substantial differences 

V. 

DO 

S*2 

'§g 

5 

i2 

§5 


=^8 

“•8 

a JO 

8 ^ 

More ttiHi) 1 
pupils 
schools) 

-500 pt 

12 school 

§a 

78 

More than 1 
pupils 
schools) 



s'" 

s 


V 

1 


I 

4 

4 

6 

"7 

N 

ArticiUation: 

Number of arranfements for articulation of subject 
matter and methods between junior and senior 
high school grades 


f 

> 


3.7 

6.0 

Junior high school pupils may take certain senior 
high scnool sublects in the senior high school. . . 





3.4 

Senior hieh school pupils may take certain Junior 
high scnool subjects In the junior^igh sttool . . 

The senior high school regularly employs tStchers 
who are at the same time teaching in the junior 
high school 






3.4 




•*4. 2 ^ 

••8/2 

•5.7 

4.5 

tu.o 

The senior high school employs teachers drawn 
for temporary servioe from the Junioc high 
school 




The Junior high school employs teachers drawn 
for temporary servibe from the senior high 

school 





•3.3 

3.0 

3.2 

Both Junior and senior high school teachers are 
members of committees on— 

The senior high school (mniculum 





The Junior high school curriculum 






Cooferences on articulation are held between 
junior and senior high school teachers 





•*4.3 

Certain general supervisors give attention to the 
iotegration of subject matter and teaching 
methods between Junior and senior high schools. 





3.7 


Number of arrangemeDts for articulation of extra- 
curriculum activities between junior and senior 
high schools. - - 4^ 




7. 1 

6.9 

9.6 

••4.6 

••4.8 

Ninth-grade and mth-grade pupils— 

Engage in about Che same number of different 
extracuniculum sctivltles eech week 




••3.3 

Devote about the same time to extraoirriculum 
activ’ities each week 





Certain sponsors for senior high school activities 
serve as sponsors for junior nigh scho^ activi- 




4.8 

• 

•8.7 

Both junior and senior high sch^l te^ers are 
menalren of committeee on— 

Senior high school actlvitlea - 




•3. 5 


• 4 . 2 

Junior high school activities 




3. 7 

•3.2 

• 4.8 

Conferences on the eAracurriculum are held 
between Junior and senior high school teachers. 
Certain siipervisors give attention to the intecra- 
tion of junior and sanior high school activi ties.. 




•4.7 

7.4 

4.0 




3.8 


* A BiDf te star IndloaUa that a given praotioe is reported by lass than 10 per cent of tba 
group of sohooli hportlnf ^hat pnotioe least often. 

** Double stare indJoete that • pracUoe la reported by more than 00 per cent of the group 
of schools leportlng that oraotloe most often. 

tThla practice is reported bv more than 00 per oent of the JuxUor-eenior scboola and by 
lees than 10 per cent of the senior high schools. 
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Table 14 . — Differences beixDeen 9^ear $eparaU senior high schools and 
senior high school grades in junxor^enior high schools. {Data are for 
schools having total enrollments of 801-600, 601-1,000, and more 
than 1 ,000)— Continued 


Crlticftl ratios fiTorlnc-* 


# 

Types of praetlos showing sabetantifi diHerenoes 

Senior high 
schools 

Junior-eenior high 
schools 

301-500 pupils 
(18 schools) 

5 

fa 

s'' 

More than 1.000 
pupils (38 
schools) 

30i-fi00 pupils 
(12 schools) 

801-1,000 pupUa 
(20 achoola) 

More than 1,000 
pupils (28 
•ohools) ! 

1 

t 

t 

4 

8 

f 

7 

Artirvlof ion.' — C od t i D ued . 

Nomber of siranromeDts for srticnlation of raid- 

anoe between Juniur and senior high schools 

Certain counselors or ad visers serve in both Junior 
and senior high schools 




&4 

A3 

•AO 

•AO 

A7 
A 7 

AO 

A3 

11.4 

AS 

Both junior and senior high school teachers are 
members of committees 

On senior high school guidance - 




On Junior high school guidanoe. ... 



. 



Conferences are held bef^:*en Junior and senior 
high school teacher,-- 

On tne senior high school guidance program — 
On the junior hJrli school guidance program — 
On the guidapTd of individual senior nigh school 
pupils . - 




A6 

A4 

A3 

A7 

A4 

A4 

AO 

On the guldf Doe of individaal junior high school 

papUa 




A1 


Certain super isors give attention to the integra- 
tion of jupio * and senior high school guidance . . 





Teaching etaff: 

Number cn teaclun hnWHrtg ooliege degrees 

t 






AO 





dnperwiiiom: 

The program of supervision involves individual 
cxmierenoes between teachers and the principal or 
assistant principa]... .......I. 

A 





••3.0 

•AO 






Oeneral supervisoa are concerned^ 

Primarily with tne senior high school grades. 

Equally with the junior and senior high sofadol 
grades.. 

A7 


•AO 

•A1 


Bpe^ sopervisors are ooooe/ned — 

Primarily with the senior high school grades 

Honing and eqnipmtnL 
The principal reports serioas tnadaquaoisa In— 

flnrmim hnmii economios^. 

•AO 

A 1 



A7 

A8 






Pibvisiofis ior health and phyiioal eduoatioo 













* A ifaicla star tndioatss that a strao pnetloe is tapoitad bj less than 10 par cant oT tbs 
groop of Khools rspoftinc that pracUos toast aftan. 

** Doobto Stan uidioata that a praotJM is raportad by mora than 00 per cent of the groop 
of sobooU repotting that pfaotlos most clun. 

Differences between the senior units of schools enrolling SOl- 
600 pupils . — Differences among the smallest schools tend to 
favor Uie separate senior high schook only in supervision. 
.There are nd clear differences in Mie methods of supervision 
employed in the two types of schook. Supervisory assign- 
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ments, however, seem more likely to insure a comprehensive 
program of supervision in the separate senior high schools 
than in the senior umts of the junior-senior schools. 

The most evident advantage of the combined schools is in 
articulation. In provisions for g^dance and in housing and 
equipment, however, the differences in practice between the 
schools are well worth noting. In the organization of in- 
struction the apparent 8up>eriority of the junior-senior schools 
is increa^d by a difference not listed in the table— the tend- 
ency of these schools to surpass the separate schools in their 
use of standardized tests, of mental ability as well as of achieve- 
ment. Certain other differences not extensive enough to be 
listed in detail show that the combined schools in general 
offer a greater number of elective courses than do the separate 
schools, and that the variety of extracurriculum activities in 
which pupils are engaged tends to be greater among the 
juni(U‘-senior schools. . 

D^erences between the senior units oj schools enrolling 501- 
1,000 pupils— Ahxoug the schools of the next laiger group the 
senior high schoob retain their advantage with respect to 
supervbion, and cease to show a disadvantage in housing 
and equipment. The separate school show a substantial 
advantage abo in the proportion of their staffs holding college 
degree^ and a alight advantage in the proportion of teachers 
who have taught previously in the same schoob. The 
junior-senior schoob, however, notably increase their own 
advantage in articulation and in guidance. Moreover, data 
not presented in fhe table show a more extensive use by the 
combined schools of standardized tests and of various means 
for adapting instruction to individual differences, in addition 
to the greater use of the specialized techniques referred to 
under the organization of instruction. Whether the combined 
schoob hold an advantage Ivecause of the fact that their 
pupib study under a greater number of teachers, and that 
their teachers give instruction in a larger number of grades, 
b not altogether clear. In admission and promotion the 
differences between the schoob are not large, since there b 
evidence that the combined schoob tend to supplement their 
annual promotions by taking account of more factors in 
making promotions ^an do the separate schoob> which 
commonly have semiannual promotions. The combined 
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schools again show a somewhat greater comprehensiveness in 
their extracurHculums. 

Differences between the senior units oj schools enrolling more 
than 1,000 pupils. — Among the largest schools the substantial 
difTerences are notably reduced in number. Certain differ- 
ences not large enough to be listed in detail show that the 
junior-senior schools make more e.xtensive use of standardized 
tests of achievement than do the separate schools,. Differ- ' 
ences showing critical ratios of 3 or more occur only in connec- 
tion A^ith the program of studies, guidance, and articulation. 
The difference in the program of studies — the more general 
adoption of a combination typ>e of program among the sepa- 
rate schools — can hardly be interpreted on the basis of present 
knowledge as proving either type of school. The differences 
in guidance and articulation are so definitely to the advantage 
of the combined schools as to require no special comment. 

Differences persisting throughout the comparisons. — Had 
a group of smaller schools been available for comparison, it 
is possible that the small senior high schools might have 
shown a slight superiority over the junior-senior schools of 
equivalent size, corresponding to the superiority of the small 
junior high schools. The shift in relative advantage from 
the separate to the combined oiganizations with increasing 
size takes place'in somewhat the same way in the senior as 
in the junior unl&. A 

In the three groups in which the senior units “haw been 
compared, however, the advantage rests consistently with the 
junior-senior schools. The separate senior high schools 
maintain a constant superiority of organization in no single 
feature. Am ong the smaller schools the senior high schools 
are more comprehensively organized with respect to supervi- 
sion, but among the schools enrolling more than 1,000 pupils, 
this advantage seems to shift- to the combined schoob. In 
articulation and guidance the junior-senior schools display 
an advantage which steadily increases with each major 
increase in their size. The schools of this type teffd to be 
superior also in the organization of instriiction, ^d they are 
favored by at least alight differences in the extrA(Curriculum. 
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” i.,THE COMPARATIVE MERITS OF THE SEPARATE A\D COMBINED 
. ORGANIZA TWIN'S 

Comparison of detaiUd differences ivith differences suggested 
hy summary scores, — The conclusions set forth in the pre- 
ceding pages depart in no major respects from those based on 
the summary scojes for comprehensiveness of oiganization 
discussed in Chapter IV. Analysis of differences among 
schools of various sizes has, however, brought to light impor- 
tant variations in these differences with changes in enroll- 
ment. Such variations must obviously be taken into account 
in interpreting the results of the com^^^ons. 

Possible explanations of the differen^fj^ffbivoeen the two types 
of schools. — Certain factors which presumably explain the 
differences between separate and combined schools '^ave been 
discussed in some detail at the conclusion of Section I of this 
chapter. These factors need not be listed again here. But 
it should be noted' that the advantages to w'hich they give 
rise on the part of one type of school or the other do not 
appear to the same extent in comparisons based on total 
enrollment as in comparisons based on average grade enroll- 
ment. The separate schools stand out stro'ngly, in the pres- 
ent comparisons, in a number of features in which they 
were relatively weak in the comparisons presented in the 
first section of this chapter; and the junior-senior high 
schools, though they still maintain a general* superiority, 
hold their advantage somewhat less decisively than on the 
previous basis. 

The explanation of this difference is to be found, of course, 
in the ^ater relative size of the separate schools in the 
present comparisons. Factors which tend to produce dif- 
ferences between the two types of schools are still presumably 
at work in the organizations. But relatively large enrollment 
on the part of the separate schools gives these schools. an 
advantage which overshadows certain advantages possessed 
by the combined * schools in their type of oigani^tion. 
Particularly among the smaller schools the influence/of size 
seems to outweigh that of type. Thus it is that the junior- 
senior schools prove inferior to the separate schools — or at 
least not superior to them — until they reach a certain size. 
Beyond that size the effect of enrollment, though etriU impor- 
tant, is not sufficient completely to overcome the effect of ty^e. 
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SignifimvM of diferences among schools of equivalent total 
enrollmerUs in relation to differences among schools of equivalent 
enrollments in junior and senior Differences among 

^hools of equivalent total enrollments need to be interpreted 
in relation to corresponding differences among schools of 
equivalent enrollments in junior and senior units. Differ- 
ences within junior and senior units need to be interpreted, 
also, in relation to the organization of the secondary division 
as a whole. Thus interpreted, the differences disclosed* in 
this chapter suggest the following conclusions: 

When a school system has fewer than 1 ,000 pupils in grades 
7 to 12, it v^tII do well to. provide for all its secondary-school 
pupiis in a single school. A more comprehensive organiza- 
tion is likely to be secured through the establishment of a 
combined junior-senior high school than through the estab- 
lishment of a separate junior high school and a separate senior 
high school. . 

If, however, circumstances require the establishment of 
two secondary schools jn a system of this size, a separate 
junior high school and a separate senior high school are likely 
to be preferable to two junior-senior high schools. With 
separate junior and senior high schools, provisions for ar- 
ticulation and guidance, and possibly for extracurriculum 
activities, are likely to suffer. The provisions for other major 
features of organization in the 6-year secondary division as a 
whole will in all probability be more comprehensive in sep- 
^ arate junior and senior units of fewer than 500 pupils each 
than in two combined schools of equivalent total size. 

When more than 1,000 pupils are to be provided for, a 
single junior-senior high school is again likely to be superior 
to a separate junior high school and a separate senior high 
school. The junior-senior high school can enroll as many as 
2,000 pupils without lessening its superiority to the separate 
^hools. There is no doubt a point beyond which increase 
m the size of a junior-senior high School produces a serious ’ 
disadvantage in this type of organization. The junior-senior 
high sch^ls examined in the present study apparently do not 
reach this point; growth in enrollment to a total of at least 
2,000 pu]yls tends to. be accompanied by increasing rather 
than decreasing superiority. 
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If a secondary-fichool population of more than 1,000 pupils 
can not be cared for in a single school, two jxmior-senior high 
schools are likely to prove* superior to one junior high school 
and one. senior hi g h school. Combined schools enrolling 
more than 600 pupils each may be less comprehensively or- 
ganized than separate schools of equivalent total size in a few 
of their junior high school features. In most of these fea- 
tures, however, and in practically all the senior high school 
features, any major differences which occur are likely to be 
to the definite advant^e of the junior-senior schools. 
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CHAPTER VI : UNDIVIDED 6-YEAR SCHOOLS COMPARED 
WITH 3-3 JUNIOR-SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS REPRESENTED IN THE COMPARISONS 

Basis of comparisons . — Comparisons between undivided 
6-year schools and 3-3 junior-senior high schools may be fairly 
made on the basis either of equivalent enrollments m junior 
and senior units separately or of equivalent total enrollments. 
Because of the external similarity in the types of oiganiza- 
tion, the two schemes^f classification produce essentially the 
same results. In the present comparisons the schools are 

grouped on the basis of equivalent enroUments in junior and 
senior units. 

A'umAcrs of schools in various size groups.— The numbers of 
schools available for comparison are shown in Table 15. 


Table Ib.—Dislrihution of undivided 6-year schools and S-S 

‘^"leidirun^ ’ enroUmerU per grade in junior 


ATeraire enrollment per grsde 


Tn>e of school 

Group 1, 
30 or 
fewer 

Group 2, 
31-«0 

Group 3, 
61-100 

iGroup 4. 
101-200 

Group 5, 
201433 

Group 6. 
334 or 
more 

All 

groups 

1 

I 

t 

4 

s 

• 

7 

8 

Junior high school grades 
Undivided schools . 

16 

7 



10 




Junlor-senjor schools 

10 

6 

16 

4 

2 

60 

Senior high school grades 
Undivided schools 


20 

18 

3 

73 

29 

14 

13 

13 






t Junior-senior schools 

7 

12 

7 

3 

1 



21 

12 

1 

73 


The distnbution of the schools is such as to aUow separate 
comparisons of the schools in groups 1 and 2 with respect to 
practic^ m their spnior units. For comparisons of junior 
lugh school practice, certain groups have had to be combined 
in order to provide ^ciently large numbere of schools. 
Comparisons of jumor units have been made among the 
schoob of groups I and 2 together and the schools of ^ups 
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3 and 4 together. Analyses of schools in other groups have 
not b^n feasible, because too few schools for group study are 
included in the separate groups, and because other combina- 
^ tionS of groupis than those which have been made would pro- 
" duce disproportionate represen tatTon of the two types of 
schools in the groups combined. 

Basis jor distindwa between junior-senior and undivided 
schools. ^It should be noted that the schools involved in 
these comparisons are classed as jumor-senior high schools 
I and as undivided 6-year schools on the basis of their own 
I repiorts. In the check list through which data on individual 
/ schools were secured respondents were asked to classify their 
/ schools according to type. Certain questions in the body of 
the check list referred to the classification adopted, and each 
check list was scrutinized to see that this classification was 
consistently ’maintained. The classification of each school 
was determined, however, by the school’s own reply as to 
its form of organization, and not by subsequent distinctions 
made by members of the survey staff, 

t. DIFFERENCES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE JUNIOR 
. HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 

Differeruxs among schools enrolling 60 pupils or Jewer per 
grade in their junior units. — The most extensive differences 
among the smallest schools are found in the extracurriculum, 
guidance, articulation, and supervision. (Table 16.‘) In all 
these features of organization the advantage seems to rest 
with the junior-senior schools. In extracurriculum activi- 
ties and in guidance, minor contrasts in practice indicate an 
even greater superiority on the part of these schools than that 
suggested by the practices reported in the table. The differ- 
ences between the junior-senior schools and the undivided 
6-year schools consist not so .guch in variations in detailed 
practice as in the greater nunroer of provisions made by the 
former schools uivder the phases of oiganization in question. 
Differences in certain specific practices — those in particular 
which| relate to the extracurriculum — are, however, worthy 
of attention. 

’ For &n axplanaiioD of tba symbols usod In ubuiaiing ibeso differenoes, see Ch. V. 
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Tablb 16 . — Differences helxDeen the junior high school arades in undivided 
6-year schools and junior-senior high schools. (Data art for schools 
enrolling averages of 60 or fewer and 61-200 pupils per grade) 


Critioal ratios favoriitg— 


0 

Types of practioe showing substantial dlflerenoes 

Undivided 

schools 

Junior-senior 
high schools 

60 or 
fewer 
pupils 
per 
grade 
(38 

schools) 

61-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(10 

schools) 

60 or 
fewer 
pupils 
per 
grade 
(17 

schools) 

61-200 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(36 

schools) 

1 

I 

1 

4 

S 

Admission and promotion: ^ 

The school emploj's annual promotions 

1 



3.0 

Organization of instruction' 

[No dinerenoes showing critical ratios as high as 3.0.) 
Prmam of studies: 

The piwom of studies includes a ; eneral curriculum . . . 
Smltn-iiughes aid Is used for ninth-grade courses 








3.0 



•3-6 

3.3 
•3 6 

Reoulred courses: 

Number of required course'^ included in ninth-grade 
offering 




Business training is required in grade 8 




EitracurriaUum: 

Number of major types of act ivities Included in extracur- 
riculum 






3.4 

••4.0 

3.6 


rrovlsioo Is made for participation in— 
Extracurriculum athletics. 




Graduation exercises 




Ouidanct: 

Number of provisioiw for offering guidance to Junior high 
school pupils with respect to junior high school activ- 
ities- 






4.2 

6.0 

•3.0 


Number of different methods and materials used in guid- 
ance 


3.8 


The guidance program provides for visits to homes of 
pupils 

Home-ruonfiBje class teachers 



School nuraM. 


4.4 


> 

Ar/ifufoifon.- 

Number of arrangements for articulation of subject mat- 
ter and methods between Junior and senior high school 
grades 






3.8 
3. 1 


Number of arrangements for articulation of guidance be- 
tween junior and senior high school grades 




Ttarking staff: 

16 semester hours or more of professional training are 
required for appointment to seventh-grade i>oaltTons.. 

filiperHefon; 

Number of different types of supervisory offloen 

Number of different methods of supervision 






3.0 



3.0 

4.2 

A1 


Housing and shipment: 

(No olfferenoes showing critical ratios as high as 3.0.] 









^Practices marked bj a single star are reported by lees than 10 per cent of tbe undivided 
aohoola. All tbe praotloes Lifted are report^ by more than 10 per oeot of tbe Junlor-eenior 
fcboola. 

**Tbis practioe Is reported by more than 00 per cent of the junior-senior blgh schools. None 
of tbe pncticm Usted is report^ by as many as 00 per cent of tbe uiullvlded schoals, 
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/Among the features of organization in which less striking 
differences occur, a certain superiority is shown by the undi- 
vned schools. 

In the program of studies these schools have a ^^ht advan- 
tage through their more frequent provision of a general cur- 
riculum. The difference between the schools in this respect 
is in part due to the fact that the undivided schools tend to 
employ the multiple curriculum form of organization some- 
what more frequently than do the junior-senior high schools, 
though the latter difference is not great enough to be thor- 
oughly reliable. Differences in the comprehensiveness of the 
programs of stitdies in the two types of schools prove to be 
insignificant when measured in terms of the number of 
courses offered. 

In the composition of the teaching staffs an apparent dif- 
ference to the advantage of the junior-senior schools is some- 
what more than balanced by less extensive differences in 
favor of the undivided schools. The junior-senior high 
schools tend, as the table shows, to require professional 
training for appointment to seventh-grade teaching poeitions 
more often than the 6-year schools. Moreov^, (he junior- 
senior schools tend somewhaY less often to give preference 
to local residents in making appointments to their staff's. 
But the undivided schools more frequently demand college 
graduation for appointment to ninth-grade teaching positions 
than do the junior-senior schools. In the undivided schools, 
furthermore, junior high school teachers more often receive 
salaries equivalent to those paid teachers in the senior units. 
All the differences together suggest that the undivided schools 
may be somewhat freer than the junior-senior schools from 
traditiopal distinctions in requirements for appointments to 
grades 7 and 8 as contrasted with grade 9. 

The undivided schools seem to be at some advantage also 
in houring and equipment. Though the difference is not 
large enough to show a critical ratio of more than 2.1, there 
n probably significance in the fact that 76 per cent of the 
6-year schools, as compared with only 47 per cent of the junior- 
senior schools, are housed in buildings erected specifically for 
their use. ' 

One further difference should be recorded which tends to 
show no clear advantage on the part of eithtr type of school. 
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Tho junior-senior schools universally employ annual promo- 
tions, whereas certain of the 6-year schools make at least 
occasional use of semiannual promotions. This difference, 
like others which have been commented on above, is not 
large enough to be entirely reliable. 

In^ sum, the various differences suggest the superiority of 
the junior-senior schools in most features of organization. 
Though differences in housing and equipment, in the compo- 
sition of the teaching staff, and possibly in the organization 
of the program of studies tend to favor the undivided schools, 
differences large enough to indicate distinct advantages are 
without e.xception favorable to the junior-senior high schools. 

Differences among schools enrolling 61-200 pupils per grade 
in their junior units. — In the second group of schools sub- 
stantial differences no longer appear in connection with the 
extracurriculum program, articulation, and the composition 
bf the teaching staff. In^ro visions for admission and pro- 
motion the schools tend to be distinguished merely by the 
more common use of annual promotions on the part of the 
juiuor-s6nior organizations. Extensive and thoroughly reli- 
able differences occur only in the program of studies, guidance, 
and supervrision. ’ 

The junior-senior schools offer somewhat more compre- 
hensive programs of studies than do the undivided schools. 
In particular, they tend to provide a greater amount of 
required work in the seventh and eighth grades as well as in 
the ninth, though the differences in the lower grades are not 
large enough to gain a place in Table 16. 

The un^J#ded schools, however, make notably more com- 
prehensiv^ro visions for guidance and for supervision. In 
guidance their advantage is increased by their apparent 
tendency to intrust responsibility for guidance to a larger 
number of different members of the staff. In supervision 
they commonly employ a somewhat greater number of super- 
visory methods. Since the differences last mentioned are 
not large, they are not shown in the table, but it is important 
to note that they confirm the advantages suggested by the 
differences which the table does present. 

One further unlisted difference affects the teaching staff in 
the two types of schools. Professional training is less fre- 
quenUy required of tea i^ > , the junior-senior high schools 
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' than of those in the undivided schools. There is thus some 
reason to believe that the lai^er junior-senior high schools 
possess a disadvantage similar to that noted among the 
smaller schools of this type, though among the larger schools 
the handicap probably does hot arise from diflFerences in the 
effects of tradition. 

The differences among these larger schools are less easy to 
summarize than those among the smaller schools. Combin- 
ing in a single group schools averaging from 61 to 200 pupils 
in each grade has probably obscured certain shifts of advan- 
tage from one type of school to the other. Such shifts might 
have been more clearly discernible if the schools could have 
been studied within smaller size intervals. Under the present 
circumstances the most that can be said with assurance is, 
first, that important differences between the two types of 
schools tend to affect fewer features of organization among 
the larger schools than among the smallest schools, and, 
second, that the large imdivided schools appear to advantage 
in a somewhat greater number of single features than do the 
large junior-senior schools. 

Differences ’persisting throughout the comparisons . — In spite 
of the nature of the groupings, certain definite trends are 
apparent. In their programs of studies the junior-senior 
high schools are consistently more comprehensively organized 
than the imdivided schools. Except in this feature, the 
advantage tends to shift from the junior-senior schools to the 
undivided schools as schools of larger enrollment are con- 
ddered. In gfuidance and supervision, in whjch the small 
junior-senior schools are superior, the shift b great enough to 
allow the larger undivided schools to be rated as better oigan- 
ized than the combined schools of equivalent size. In the 
extracurriculum and in articulation the large undivided 
schools gain no positive advantage, but the large junior-senior 
schools lose the advantage which the small schools of this 
type possess.. Changes in relative provisions for admission 
and promotion can noibe clearly traced; they seem, however, 
to follow a similar course. "'In the composition of theif teach- 
ing staffs the undivided schools seem to have throughout at 
least a slight advantage. 

The general tendencies may be briefly stated as follows: 
The junior units in junior-senior schools of fewer thRn 60 
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pupils per grade tend to be more comprehensively organized 
than the junior units of undivided schools in a majority of 
their major features. At no pmint in the comparisons do the 
junior l^h school grades of the undivided schools become 
unquestionably better organized in general than the corre- 
sponding grades in junior-senior high schools. But among 
the larger schools of both types the undivided schools are in 
most matters at least as well oi^anized as the combined 
schools, and probably surpass them in a considerable number 
of features. 

5. DIFFERENCES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SENIOR 
moil SCHOOL GRADES 

'^he groups oj schools inchidsd . — In Table 17 are shown dif- 
ferences between the senior units of the two types of schools, 
among schools enrolling fewer than 30 nupils per grade, and 
among schools enrolling 31 to 60 pupHs per grade. It is to 
be noted that the size groups here considered are restriclW 
to smaller schools than certain of those compared in their 
junior units. 


Table 17 . — Differences bliween the aenior high school grades in undi~ 
mded 6-year schools and S-3 junior-senior high schools. {Data are for 
schooU enrolling averages of SO or fewer and 31-60 pupils per grade) 


Types of prsetloe showing sobetantlAl differenoss 

Critical ratios favoring— 

i 

Undivided 

schools 

Junior-senior 
high schools 

30 or 
fewer 
pupila 
per 
grade 
(» 

schools) 

81-00 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(13 

schools) 

30 or 
fewer 
pupils 
per ^ 
grade 
(14 

schools) 

81-00. 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(13 

schools) 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

AimiiiUm and promciicn: 

(No dlfTerenoes sbowlnc critlcm) ntioe as high as 

Oi^nitathn indruetion: • 

(No diflerenoes showing oitical ratios as high as 3.0.] 

Fro^m ^ Endiu: - 

The profram of stadias iDoladai a genarai ooniouluni 
Number of required oouraea loduded in eleTenth-grade 
offering: 




, 





AO 





AO 


piecUye ooarast^ 

Number of eJeoitwe oouraea loduded in— 
Tentb-frade offering 

AS 

5.0 

AO 



Eleventh-grade offering 




Twelfth-grade oOerlog. 
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Table 17 . — Differeneet between the tenior hi^h school grades in xmdi- 
sided 6-year schools and 5-5 junior-senior high schools. {Data are for 
schools enroUirig averages of SO or fewer and 61-60 pupils per grade}-— 
Continued 


Typos of pracUoe showing substantial differeDoes 


30 or 
fewer 
pupils 
per 
grade 
(29 

schools) 


Prtmam of if Continued. 

Elective ooursee— Continued. 

A oourse in social studies la elective in grade 11 

A course in mathematics is elective— 

In grade 10 

In grade 11 

A oourse in foreign langua^ is elective in grade 11 

A ooune in business tralmiig is elective in grade 10 

ErtrocurrictUum: 

The club program Indudes athletic clubs 

Certain club activities have been initiated by the prin- 
cipal or some other supervisory offloer without pre^ 
vious action by pupils, teachers, or faculty 


Guidance: 

Number of provisions for offering guidance to senior high 

school pupils 

Pupils receive group guidance during the fliat few 

weeks of scho<n from the principal 

Number of different methods and materials used in 

raidance 

The ^idanoe pronam provides for— 

Viuts to pupils* •• homes by home-room or class 

teachers 

Use of detailed cumulative records conceming iudi- 
vidutl pupils 


Articulation: 

(No differences showing critical ra^M as high as 8.O.] 
Teaching ttaf: 

(No differenoes showing critical ratios as high as S.O.] 
8upcrvUion: 

Number of different types of supervisory oflloers 

Number of different methods of supervision 

Emphasis is placed on extension or cofrespondence 

study by teaohen 

General supervisors are oonoemed equally with the 

junior and senior high school grades 

Special supervisors are oonoemed equally with the ele- 
mentary grades and the senior high school grades 

Houcina and oauivMini: 

(No dilllereooes showlnf oriUcal ratios as high.as 8.0.) 


Critica^ratios favoring — 


Undivided 

schools 


31H50 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(13 

schools) 


30 or 
fewer 
pupils 
penr 
grade 
(14 

schools) 


•3.4 

3 4 
3.4 
3. 1 

• 4.6 


•S.8 


••3.7 


Junior-seoior 
high schools 


31-60 

pupils 

per 

grade 

(13 

schools) 


3.1 


3.6 

••3.6 

3.8 

3.4 


3.6 

^ 3.8 

3.1 


3.1 


8.1 


• Practlooe marked by a single star are reported by leas tkeiLlO per cent of tbelunlor-senlor 
bJgbscbools. Ail the praciloee listed ere reportadby more than 10 per cent of ^ individual 

•• Dwble etara indicate that a given practice is reported by more than 90 par cent of the 
roup of echools reporting that practice moat often. 
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Dijfferences among schools enrolling 30 pupils or fewer per ’ 
grade in their senior units. — Among the smallest of these 
schools substantial differences are found in the program of 
studies, the extracurriculum, guidance, and supervision. 

Differences in the program of studies tend unquestionably 
to favor the undivided schools. The greater number of 
required courses included in the eleventh-grade offering of 
the junior-senior schools is more than offset by the more 
extensive provision which the undivided schools make in all 
t^ee grades for their elective work. The extent to which 
differences occur in specific elements of the program is 
particularly noteworthy. ' 

Differences in the extracurriculum, guidance, and super- 
vision favor the junior-senior schools. In extracurriculum 
activities the single difference listed is perhaps of no great 
importance. In guidance and supervision, however, the 
differences are numerous enough and far-reaching enough 
to be of considerable significance. 

Less extensive differences not listed in the table show that 
the junior-senior schools are likely in all three grades to place 
greater emphasis on required work in their programs of studies 
than is the case amo^jg the undivided schools. Such differ- 
ences tend also to confirm the advantage of the junior-senior 
schools in the greater scope of their extracurriculums. Th^ 
differences indicate, furthermore, a greater tendency on the 
part of the jumor-senior schools to employ semiannual pro- 
motions, though the schools of both types are generally 
committed to annual promotions. Finally, the differences 
show that teachers in the junior and senior units of the 
imdi vided schools are more frequently on the same salary basis ; 
teachers in the junior-senior schools are, however, more often 
selected without special preference for local residents. 

Comparison of the senior units in these smallest schools 
®xhibits a less definite-superiority on the part of the junior- 
senior schools than does comparison of the junior units. 
Though the junior-senior schools hold the advantage in the 
greater number of features, the features in which differences 
occur are few, and a number of important differences favor 
the undivided schools. 

Dijfferences among schools enrolling Sl-60 pupils per grade 
in their senion units.— The listed differences among the larger 
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schools are almost negligible. Certain club activities have 
more frequently been initiated from above in the junior-senior 
schools — a somewhat doubtful advantage. The undivided 
schools make practically universal use ©f cumulative records 
in their guidance programs; a lesser proportion of the junior- 
senior schools do so. General supervisors in the junior- 
senior high schools more often than in the undivided schools 
are concerned equally with the junior and senior high school 
grades, though in most instances the general supervisors 
divide their_^tention between these grades in both types 
of schools. The major differences thus show a division of 
advantage between the two types of schools, to such an extent 
that neither type gives evidence of definite superiority. 

Unlisted differences are similarly divided between the 
schools. The junior-senior schools tend to take account of 
a somewhat greater number of factors in admissions and 
promotions than do the imdivided schools. The undivided 
schools more frequently offer special college preparatory and 
normal preparatory curriculums, but the junior-senior schools 
tend to provide a greater number of elective courses. The 
undivided schools tend to provide a larger number of 
activity periods each week in their extracurriculums. The 
junior-senior schools require professional training of their 
teachers less often than do the undivided schools. 

On the whole, the two types of brganization appear to be 
practically equivalent among schools of this size. The sub- 
stantial differences affect practices which are of relatively 
minor importance. Differences in important practices, 
where such differences occur, are too small to afford a basis 
for valid distinctions. 

Differences persisting throughout the comparisons . — The 
undivided schools show in their senior units the'same tendency 
which they display in their junior units, to become more 
nearly equivalent to the junior-senior schools as the enroll- 
ments of the schools increase. Senior units have been com- 
pared only in relatively small schools. There has been nb 
opportunity, therefore, to determine whether tjie imdivided 
schools show a positive advanteige in their senior m^ts among 
sehools as large as the largest of those conapared yrith respect 
to their junior units. But the trends in tlm size groups 
studied suggest that in both units the larger imdivided schools 
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may be better organized in certain features than the junior- 
senior schools, 

A THE COMPASA TtVE MERITS OF THE UNDIVIDED AND JUNIOR-SENIOR 

OROANIZA^^TIONS 

Comparison of detailed differences vxith differences suggested 
by summary scores. — The summary scores presented in 
Chapter IV indicate that the undivided 6-year schools rank 
close to 3-3 junior-senior high schools of equivalent size in 
their general comprehensiveness of organization. The com- 
parisons undertaken in the present chapter wholly confirm 
this conclusion. 

The summary scores do not, however, show the increasing 
advantage among the larger undivided schools which the 
detailed comparisons reveal. This change in relative advan- ^ 
tage may be of no small significance. Most undivided 6-year 
schoob now in existence are of comparatively lihiited eproll- 
pient. The largest among them are probably as a group nqt 
much more comprehensively organized than the existing 
junior-senior schools of equivalent size. But still larger 
undivided schools, were they to be establbhed, might prove 
definitely superior in organization to equally larger junior- 
senior schools. In view of the trends in oiganization which 
havQ been disclosed, this possibility deserves consideration. . 

Possible explanations of the differences between the two types oj 
schools. — Whether large undivided schoob would in fact be 
superior in oiganizatipn to laige junior-senior schoob can 
only be suri||ised on the basb of present data. The pre- 
sumable reasons for the differences betweMi the two types of 
schoob may throw some light on thb question. 

It seems probable that among the larger schoob studied the 
oig^zation of the undivided schoob b in certain respects 
superior to that of the junior-senior schoob for much the 
same reasons which bring about a difference between the latter 
Bclioob and separate junior and senior high schoob. The 
closer relation between the junior and senior parts of the 
undivided schoob probably stimulates reorganization in both 
parts, facilitates certain special arrangement8,‘^fiad produces , 
greater uniformity of qualifications in thO teaching staff. 

That corresponding advantages do n'Pt appear among the 
smallest of the undivided schoob may be due to the adminis- 
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trative and supervisory arrangements characteristic of these 
schools. Two facts revealed in Tables 16 and 17 seem 'of 
particular significance. First, the very small 6-year schools 
tend to have fewer different supervisory officers than the 
juniot-senior schools. ' Second, the senior units in undivided 
schools compare more favorably than do the junior units 
with the corresponding units in junior-senior schools. These 
facts may contain the explanation of the less comprehensive 
organization of the 6-year schools. Most high-school super- 
visors and administrators are at present likely ,to be better 
versed in the work of one of the two secondary-school, units 
than in that of the other. The principals of small 6-year 
schools are in all probability chiefly experienced in senior 
high school procedures. Since these principals’ supervisory 
activities afe supplemented from relatively few sources, the 
attention given to the small 6-year schools is likely to be 
more directly focused on the upper grades than on the lower.^ 
In the junior-senior high schools the division pf supervisory 
responsibilities among a greater number of persons perhaps 
results in more direct attention to each unit as distinct from 
the other.* j 

Although this explanation is based oi^^little more than 
conjecture, it suggests that both laige and small undivided 
schools may tend to be more comprehensively oiganized than 
junior-senior schools of equivalent size, ‘provided one unit in 
the undivided schools is not allowed to overshadow the other. 
The fact that the junior and senior units are more nearly 
coordinate in junior-senior high schools may represent the 
chief basis for the p^ent advantage of these schools. If 
the two units can be kept similarly coordinate in undivided 
schools, the possible advantages of such schools may be 
thrown into sharper relief. 

* CL Bristow, W. H. Tb« Junior High School a Factor Id tbo Rural School Problem. 
School Lilh, 13 : 107-100, Majr, 1038. **F^ore with 0-year schools bmtofore has been the (allure 
to recognize the dIstiDCt functions of the junior and senior unite.” (P. 10D.) « 

1 This expiration can not be oonflrined by other objective evidence than that which has 
t*een cited. It Is directly suppcHed, t%vever, by observations made in the course of visits to 
a number of outstandlx^ Bohools cboeen for special study. 
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CHAPTER VII : FURTHER COMPARISONS AMONG 
SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS TYPES 


1. TWO-YEAR JUNIOR AND i-YEAR SENIOR IIIOH SCHOOLS COMPARED 

WITH S-YEAR SCHOOLS 

General nature of comparisons presented in this chapter . — 
Becflus© of the great amount of time and labor which they 
would involve, the study has not been able to make all the 
detailed comparisons for which data are available. Three- ^ 
year and six-year schools have been given special attention, 
since^ schools of these types occupy an especially prominent 
place in the movement for reorganization, i^ong other 
types of schools the comparisons have had to bo limited to 
those which have promised to be most indicative of wide- 
spread tendencies. It has seemed desirable to trace the 
differences between the 2-4 type of organization and the more 
common 3-3 arrangement. Hence a group of separate 2-year 
junior high schools and 4-year senior high schools have been 
. compared with a group of 3-year junior and senior high • 
schools of equivalent size. It has seemed desirable also to 
contrast reorganized schools at their best with a group of 
the most comprehensively organized conventional schools. 
Jumor-senior high schools and unreorganized schools have 
therefore been compared, witliin the size groups in wliich 
both types of schools reach their highest standing as indicated 
by their summary scores for comprehensiveness. This chap- 
ter reports the results of these tw'o sets of comparisons. 

Schools represented in the comparisons of the 6-S-4 plan and 
the 6-3-3 plan.— To compensate for the -different numbers 
of grades included ih the separate units, 2-year junior and 
4-year senior high schools have been compared with 3-year 
junior and senior schools on the basis of groupings accord- 
ing to average grade enrollments in the junior and senior 
units. The numbers of schools available for comparison are 
shown in Table 18. The only size group within which both, 
types of schools are well enough represented to justify de- 
tailed comparisons is group 4, containing schools with average 
enrollments of from 100 to 200 ptipils in each grade. Hven 
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within this group the 4-year senior high schools have fewer 
representatives than would be desirable. The distributions 
of the schools do not permit fair combinations of groups, 
however, so that the comparisons of both junior and senior 
units have had td be limited to the schools in this single 
group. 

Table 18 . — Distribution of 2-year junior and Iryear senior high schools^ 
and of 3-year junior and senior high schools^ in terms of average enroll^ 
merU per grade in junior and senior units 


Avenge enrollment per prade 


Type of school 

Group 1, 
30 or 
(ewer 

cfroup2, 

31-^ 

O roup 3, 
61-100 

Group 4, 
101-200 

Group 5. 
201-333 

Group 6i, 
334 or 
more 

All 

groups 

1 

t 

1 

4 

5 « < 

6 

7 

8 

1-year Junior high schools. . 

0 

7 

6 

21 

11 

3 

47 

S*year junior high schools.. 

6 

4 

18 

33 

34 

38 

133 

4'year senior high schools. . 

1 

4 

14 

14 

6 

4 

42 

3-year senior high schools. . 

2 

4 

6 

25 

, 22 

38 

97 


Differences in the organization of the junior high school 
grades . — Table 19 shows the' major differences in the prac- 
tices of the two types of schools in their junior high school 
grades.' 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this table is that the 
differences which it lists are relatively few in number. No 
substantial differetfces occur under the extracurriculum, 
supervision, and housing and equipment. With a single 
exception, the differences which do occur relate to practices 
which are common in both types of schools, rather than to 
practices which are either very rare or almost universal in 
one of the types. 

The 2-year junior high schools have an advantage over 
the 3-year schools m their arrangements for articulating their 
extracurriculum activities with the extracurriculum of the 
elementary school. Curiously enough, this advantage does 
not appear in their provisions for articulation with the 
elementary school in subject matter and methods of teaching, 
or in guiddbce. 

1 For an eiplaoatioii of tba symbds used tn tttbuUUng tbaM differenoes, see Ch. V 
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Tablk helvoem t-year and S-year junior high tehooU 

enroUing an average of 101-200 pupiia per grade 


Types of preccioe showing substantial dillerenoee 


Admissicm and promotion: 
The school employs 


Promotion bv jrrade. 
of 1 

marksT'' oy euojeci completion (based on teachers* 


Some form of promotion by subject 
Promotion is determined by eubject completion’ ’(b^‘ 


OrQanizafion of instruction: 

Instructional iwoblems in connection with which 
standardized tests of achievement are used 


Ciitical ratios 
favoring— 


2-year I 3-year 
schools schools 
(21 I (33 
schools) schools) ' 


3.0 


Program of studies: 

The pro^m of studies Is organized on a slngle-cuiriculum basis 
Keguired courses: 

coiu^ Included In ninth-grade offering (as com- 
^ pwed with nlntb grade in 4-year senior hiiKh school) 

Elective courses: 

A course In mualc is elective In grade 8 

IlTtrncurriculum: 

I No dillerenoes showing critical ratioe as high as 3.Q.] 

Guidance: 

Ruldance with respect to choice of 
Junior high school courses ^ vo vi 


Number of different methods and mateVlais us^ Vn guYdanw ■- 

fciploratory and tir-out courses are as a basis for guldMwIIIIiri 

ArticukUian: 

Num^ of arra^ments for articulation of snbject matter and methods 
between Junior and senior high schools. moiuoas 


aDd flrsV-yai‘*nloV'^^ 

SuF^n^t sciidulea providing about the same number of 


"^achoo?^*^ otmrwe 


school offers owntiin courses offered ’in tbe'j^^^ 

Nui^ of ^ngemep’ta’for’artfculaVl’o’n’o^^ 

between Junior high school and elementary school 
Cer^n su^visors give attention to the Integration of junior’ ’hih 
school and elementary school actlvItlM ^ 


4.2 


TVocAlnfl staff: 

Suvervision: 

(No dlfferenoes showing crllloal ratios as high as 8.0.) 

Hcnuinn and eguipTnerU: 

(No dlfferenoes showing 


I ciitical ratios as high as 3.0.) 


3.6 

12 


3.0 

4.0 


3.9 


8.1 
3, 1 


4.3 

3.6 

4.8 


0.0 

30 

31 
38 
33 
31 


•38 


• This practice is reported by less than 10 per cant of tbs 2-year schools. 

The 2-4 systems have a further advantage in that praej- 
cally none of their number fails to require at least 16 semeetei 
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hours of professional training for appointment to ninth-grade 
teaching positions. This difference is, of course, based on a 
comparison between the ninth grades in 3-year junior high 
schools and in 4-year senior high schools. Differences not 
large enough to be listed in Table 19 suggest tbat there is a 
similar though less extensive distinction in tberequirementsfor 
appointments in the seventh and eighth grades. As an 
offset to this advantage, nearly half the teachers in the 
3-year schoob, as compared with approximately one-fourth 
the teachers in the 2-year schools, hold college^i^grees ; and 
36 per cent of the 3-year schools, as compared ^th only 14 
per cent of the 2-year schools, report salary schedules under 
which certain junior high school teachers are as well paid as 
the highest paid senior tiigh school teachers. The latter 
differences are not, however, sufficiently laige in view of the 
small number of schoob considered, to funush thoroughly 
reliable dbtinctions. 

The rem a i ning differences are without exception to the 
credit of the 3-year schools.' The advantages possessed 
by the latter schools m the flexibility of their systems of 
promotion, in their more frequent use of programs of studies 
permitting election of courses, and in their more extensive 
arrangements for guidance and for articulation, are partic- 
ularly noteworthy.* In addition to the differences Ibted in 
the table, record should perhaps be made of the fact that 55 
per cent of the 3-year schools, as compared with 29 per cent 
of the 2-year schools, occupy buildings erected specifically 
for their use; and that the 3-year schools tend less often to 
report inadequacies in detailed features of their equipment. 
These differences, like certain of the differences in the quali- 
fications of teachers, are not large enough to be wholly 
reliable, but they are su^estive of certain handicaps under 
which the 2-year schoob must work. ” 

Differences in the organization oj the senior high school 
grades . — The major differences in practice in the senior units 
of the two types of organization are shown in Table 20. 
The differences here are ^even fewer than the differences 
between the junior units. 

The 4-year senior high schoob appear to hold an advantage 
in the organization of instruction, in one phase of the pro- 
gram of studies, and in bousing and equipment. 
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Table 20.— Differences between 4-year and S-year senior hiyh schools 
enrolling an average of JOl-SOO pupils pier grade 


Types o( practice sbowing sDbstaDtial dUTerenoes 


4* year 
schools 
(14 
schools) 


Admiuion and promotion: 

(No difTerenoes showing critical ratios as high as 3.0 ] 

Orpanizaiion of ingtrudion: 

Number of different instructional problems in connection with which 
standardiiad tests of mental ability are used 


Proffram of ttuduM: 

Required courses— ^ ^ / 

Number of required courses Included in niDtb-^rsde offering (as com- 
pared with ninth grade in 3*year Junior high school) 

Elective courses: 

A oourse in agriculture is elective in grade 10 


E^acurriaiium: 

(No differeooea showing critical ratios as high as 3.0.] 

Guidance: 

(No differences showing critical ratios as high as 3.0.] 

Ariiculution.' 

Number of arrangements for articulation of subject matter and methods 
between Junior and senior high schools 


Senior high school pupils may take certain Junior high school subjects 
In the Junior hign school - 


Teaching $taff: 

One year's experienoe is reQuired for appointment to senior high school 
positions 


(^fodiffei^oes showing critical ratios as high as 3.0.] 

Homing and equipmmL 

The princip^ reports serious Inadequacies in rooms fer home<eoonomiCB. 


Critical ratios 
favoring— 


3-year 

schools 

(25 

schools) 


3.3 


•3.0 


3.1 


3.0 

3.2 


•3.2 


3.4 


• These pra^ioes are reported by less than 10 per cent of the groap of schools reporting them 
least often. 

Their advantage in the first of these features is enhanced 
by the fact that they use standardized tests of achievement, 
as well as tests of inteUigence, somewhat more commonly 
than do the 3-year schools. This difference may possibly 
be due to their inclusion of the ninth grade, in which such 
teats are likely to be more frequently employed than in the 
upper grades. 

In the program of studies the advantage of* the 4-year 
schools is not an extensive one. These schools offer agricul- 
ture somewhat more frequentlyVthan the 3-year schools, not 
merely in the tenth grade but lO the eleventh and twelfth 
grades also. The difference in tne total number of tenth- 
grade elective courses, however, tends to favor the 3-year 
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schools, though not to a statistically reliable degree. As 
indicated in Table 20, the number of ninth-grade required 
courses is also greater among the 3-year schools. In 
other respects the differences in the program of studies are 
insignificant. 

The less frequent reports of inadequacy in the home- 
economics equipment of the 4-year schools are accompanied 
by slightly less frequent reports of inadequacy in other types 
of equipment as well. 

To balance the advantages of the 4-year schools, the 
3-year senior high schools are favored by substantial diAr- 
encesin articulation and in the composition of their teacmng 
stuffs, and by a difference not e.\tensive enough to be wholly 
roliabjle, in their provisions for guidance. In articulation 
tlie differences reported in the table are supported by smaller 
differences in arrangements for the integration of e.xtracurric- 
ulum activities and of guidance. In the composition of the 
teaching staff one unlisted difference tends to minimize the 
apparent advantage which the table shows. Eighteen per 
cent of the 3-year schools and none of the 4-year schools 
require less than 15 semester hours of professional training 
for appointment to teaching positions. In guidance the 
3-year schools tend to offer programs of somewhat broader 
scope than those of the 4-year schools. 

The only unequivocal advantages possessed by the senior 
units of either type of school are found in housing and equip- 
ment and in articulation. The 4-year senior high schools 
seem to be in the lead with respect to the first of these fea- 
tures, and the 3-year senior high schools with respect tort.he 
second. \ 

Companion of^tailed differences with diferences suggested 
by summary sco^. — The findings of this section agree in 
general with the conclusions based on the summary scores for 
comprehensiveness of organization.* Both sets of conclu- 
sions indicate that the 2-year junior high schools have some- 
what fewer points of advantage than the separate 3-year 
schools, and that the 4-year and 3-year senior high schools in 
general are not greatly different from each other. 

The findings of this section do not coincide with the 
summaiy scores, however, as to the particular features of 

N 
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organization in which the two types of schools differ. This 
discrepancy is chiefly due to the fact that the separate sets 
of conclusions are based on different groups of schoob. The 
summary scores were computed from schools in aU six size 
groups, whereas the comparisons in this section have taken 
account only of the schools which fall in group 4. To check 
the trustworthiness of the scoring system, scores have been 
separately computed for the single size group of schools here 
analyzed. The agreement between these scores and the con- 
clusions drawn from the detailed comparisons is practically 
complete. It is evident, therefore, that while 2-4 system and 
3-3 system schools in general may be e.xpected to differ in 
much the same degree as the schools which have been analyzed, 
the schools in group 4 do not provide representative exam- 
ples of the kinds of differences which may occur. 

Possible explanations of the differences betmen the two types 
of schools —T\ns latter fact is of some significance. It sug- 
gests marked variability in the organization of at least one 
of the two types of schools. That such variability is likely 
to be less characteristic of the 3-year schools than of the ^ 
2-year and 4-year schools is suggested by the results of pre- 
ceding comparisons in which the 3-year schools have figured. 
Contrasted with junior-senior high schools, the 3-year schools 
have displayed more or less constant qualities — qualities 
which differ relatively from those of the junior-senior schools 
when different size groups are considered, but which main- 
tain a fairly consistent direction.® In all probability, there- 
fore, fluctuations in the differences betw'een the 3-year and 
the 2-year and 4-year schools are due chiefly to lack of con- 
stancy, in the latter rather than in the former group. 

Because of the small numbers of 2-year and 4-year schools 
involved, this conclusion can not be thoroughly substantiated. 

' Judgments based upon it must therefore be highly tentative. 

It suggests, however, a major reason for the differences 
between the two Cypes of schools. 

The 3-year schools are found in systems so far committed 
to reorganization that they have undertaken a complete 
regrouping of grades in order to further their purposes. The 
new grade combinations have no doubt facilitated important 
changes in internal organization. Perhaps more important 
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than the grade combinations in themselves, however, has 
been the attitude toward reorganization which has accom- 
panied the changes. Having been willing to make drastic 
external changes, the systems in' question have presumably 
been prone to make internal changes as well. 

The 2-year and 4-year schools, in contrast, are to be found 
in systems which have been unable or unwilling to make the 
external changes which reorganization implies. In certain 
instances these schools Itave unquestionably accomplished 
quite as much internal reorganization as most of the 3-year 
schools. In other instances there is more than a possibility 
that the 2-year and 4-j'ear schools have been content to be 
called junior and senior high schools, and finding themselves 
still in practically the traditional external mould, have de- 
parted only in minor ways from traditional' internal pro- 
cedures. Unevenness in organization has been a natural 
result. Not having been forced to reform because of new 
external arrangements, the extent to which these schools have 
actually reformed has probably varied more greatly than 
among the 3-year organizations. 

The salient feature of this explanation is that it attaches 
less importance to form of organization as such than to the 
adoption of a form which will encourage desirable internal 
changes. Valuable though certain grade combinations may 
be, it is probable that they are in themselves less significant 
than the attitude toward reorganization which underlies 
them. 


(. CONVES'TIOSALLY OROAXIZED SCHOOLS COMPARED WITH 
S-9 JUNIOR-SENIOR IlIOII SCHOOLS 

Schools represented in the comparisons . — The numbers of 
conventionally oiganized schools and of junior-senior high 
schools available for comparison, grouped according to 
average enrollments per grade in the junior and senior units, 
arc shown in Table 21. 

The 4-year high schools represented in this table have been 
classified according to enrollments in their three upper grades 
only. Since the ninth grade is ordinarily larger than the 
grades above, these schools have some advantage over the 
reorganized schools in their average grade enrollments. 

C ichools on the basis used seemed falfer to the 
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conventional schools, however, than a grouping based on the 
conventional schools’ enrollment in all four grades. The 
latter grouping would have put the 4-year high schools at a 
disadvantage in the grades directly compared with the senior 
units of the junior-senior schools. 

Table 21, — Distribution of conventionally organized schools and 5-5 
junior-senior high schools, in terms of average enrollment per grade in 
funior and senior units 


Aversge enroUment per grade 


Type of school 

Group 1,1 
30or 
tewjf 

Group 2,! 
31-60 1 

1 

Group 3. Group 4,1 
61-100 101-200 

I ' 

Group 5,1 
201-333 

1 

Group 6, 
334or 
more 

j 

All 

groups 

1 

t 

1 

4 

$ 

• 

7 

8 

Junun high school grodcs 








Flemcntary schools 

3 

4 

8 

11 

3 

1 

30 

J iinioT-flcnJor schools 

« 

10 

15 

20 

18 

3 

73 

3miar high school QTodcs 








A-yeai high schools 

12 

11 

6 

9 

9 

5 

52 

Junior senior schools 

14 

13 

12 

21 

12 

1 

7Z 


The elementary schools are so few that an adequately large 
size group for comparative purposes is available only by 
combining two of the separate groups shown in Table 21. 
Groups 3 and 4 include the schools which, according to their 
summary scores, are the most comprehensively organized 
’of the elementary schools represented in the sWdy. Fortu- 
nately the elementary schools falling in these groups are 
divided between the two groups in approximately the same 
proportions as the junior units of the junior-senior high 
schools. The combined groups have therefore been used 
in the comparisons. 

The 4-year high schools are so distributed that the schools 
in the first two of the separate size groups might fairly be 
compared with the senior units of the junior-senior schools. 
The 4-year high schools, however, like the elementary schools, 
attain a higher standing in groups 3 and 4 than in the other 
groups. Both for this reason and in order to show the 
characteristics of junior and senior units of approximately 
the same av^age grade enrollment, the comparisons in the 
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senior high school grades have also been based on groups 3 
and 4 together. 

It should be added that the junior-senior schools as well 
as the conventional schools appear at their best in the 
groups selected for study. The comparisons which follow 
therefore represent the differences between well-organhied 
schools of both types. 

Differences in the organization oj the junior high school 
grades . — In Table 22 are listed the major differences in 
practice in the junior high school grades under the two 
t^-pes of organization. Noteworthy differences appear in 
connection with every one of the nine major features. The 
differences are so numerous that they can best be discussed 
under their various heads, with comments under each head 
on whatever related but less extensive differences have been 
disclosed in the complete analysis. 


Table 22. — Diff^ences between the junior high school grades oj S-S 
Junior-senior high schools and conventionally organized schools. (Data 
are for schools enrolling an average of 61-200 pupils per grade) 


/ 

t 

type! of practioe showing subetantial di!(ereooea 

Critical ratios 
favoring— 

Con- Ijunior- 
ven- 1 senior 
tional 1 high 
schools ( schools 
(ly ! (35 

schools), schools) 
1 

AdmUtion and promotion: 

The school emplo>’»— 

Annual promotions 


4.5 

Samiammal promotions . 

17 

5.0 

PromoCioQ by grade . . . 


Some form of promocioo by subiect... 

5.0 
3 6 

Prom^ioD is determiiied by subject oomplclion (based on leuchers' i 
maru) ^ 1 

Orffaniiation of inMimOkm; | 

LeoRtb of school day... 

l::: 

I 

1 

4 9 
•3.5 

Pupils are grouped according to speciaiiied cuniculums ■ 

Promam of Mudies: 

The procnm of studiee is organised on— 

A sing&e<wricuJutn basis 

1 

•9.2 


A multi ple’Cuiricalain basis 

•4.0 
• *4.3 

6initb>lJiigbes aid is being utiliied. 


Required ooutmb: 

Fine arts is required— 

In grode 7 

••3 5 

3.6 

••3.7 

••4.3 

In grade 8 . 


Music is reqaiM— 

lo grade 7 


In grades. 


Busineas Paining is reqniied in grade 8 ? 

•3. a 


A sia?l« tur indioBtM that • gtren pncUoe te report«d by leas than 10 par oeot of the ktoiip 
«( schools rcportinc that pnctkK least on«o. 

•’Double sUn indloaCe that a practioe b reporMd by more than 90 per cent of tbe group of 
icfaoob reporting tbat practice most often. 
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Table 22. — Differences • between ike junior high school grades of 5-5 
junior-senior high schools and conveniionaUy organized schools, {Data 
ate for schools enrolling an average of 61-200 pupils pet grade) — Con. 




Types of prectloe shovying subsUntial differsDoes 


Critical ratios 
favoring— 


Con- 

vsn- 

tiooal 

Bcbools 

(19 

schools) 


Junior- 

senior 

high 

schools 

(36 

schools) 


Prooram of -Conllnued. 

Elective courses— 

Number of elective courses included: 

In seventh-grade offering 

In eighth-grade offering 

In ninth-grade offering (as oob) pared with ninth grade in 4- year high 

school) 

A course in music is elective— 

4, In grade 7 

In grade 8 ^ 


Eitracunicutum: 

In the general pupil organization, certain pupil officers or representatives 

are appointed by the faculty.. 1 

Certain p<Avers and duties of (he pupil organisation are proposed by the 

faculty - — 

Number of major tyt^es of club activities... 

The club program includes— 

Debating or dramatic clubs 

Athletic clubs. 


Ouidana: 

Junior high school PunUs receive group guidance throughout the junior 

high school period' fr® class teachers 

Pupils receive guidanoeWth rest)ect to choice of junior high school courses 
The school relies in its guidance program on cooperation from all teachers. 
The guidance program includes guidance classes or classes in occupations. 


6.2 

3.0 


13.4 


6.8 

AO 


‘ /tr/iciifa/ion.' 

Number of arrangements for articulation of subject matter and methods— 

Between junior high and elementary grades 

Conferences dealing with articulation of subject matter and methods 
ere held between junior high school and elementary school teachers. 

Between junior and senior high school ^ades 

Lasv-year junior high school pupils ^d first-year senior high school 
pupils— 

Have daily schedules providing about the same number of different 

‘ subjects ^ — 

Are taught by about the same number of different teachers 

Junior hign school pupils may take certain senior high school subjects 

In the senior high school - 

Beoior high school pupils may take certain junior high school subject^ 

In the junior high school L. 

The senior high school regularlv Employs teachers who are at the same 

time teaching In the junior high school 

The senior high school emploirs teachers drawn for temporary servloe 

ftrom the Junior high school.. 

The junior high school employs teochers drawn for temporaraaervioe 

from the senior high school 

Both junior and senior high school teachers are membm of oommlttees 
• , on— 

The senior high school curriculum J 

The Junior high school curriculum 

Junior high school teachers are members of committees on methods of 

teaching in the senior high school 

Conferences on articulation are held between junior and senior high 
school teachers - -L *8.0 

* A single star Indicates that a given practice is reportedby lees than 10 per cent of the 
group of schools reporting that practice least often. 


4.6 
3. 1 


4.0 
A5 

3.0 

5.6 

5.8 


3.2 

3.1 

3.3' 


•4.4 

3 1 
•4.0 
3.0 


•5.4\ 
•11.4 \ 
•0.4 
•16 
•18 
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Table 22 . — Differences between the junior high school grades of SS 
junior-senior nigh schools and conoerUionally organized schools. (Data 
are for schools enrolling an average of 61-200 pupils per grade) — <]on. 


Typ« of practice showing substantial diflerenoes 


Con- 

ven- 

tional 

schools 

(IVi 

schools) 


Critical ratioi 
favoring— 


Junior- 

senior 

high 

schools 

(35 

schools) 


yirficu/fl/ion— Continued. 

Nnmber of arrani^ements for articulation of extracurriculum activities— 

Between Junior high and elementary grades.-.- 

Certain of the activities engaged in by seventh-mde pupils have 
been engage<l in by those same pupils in the sixth grade . 

Certain sponsors for junior hieli school activities serve as siwnsors 

for elementary school activities 

Between Junior and senior high S4‘lu«)l grndrs., * 

Last-ye^ir Junior high school pupils and Hrst-ye^tr senior high school 
-pupils— • 

Engage in certain activities which are of the same general type in 

both schools : 

Engage In about the same number of different activities each week 
Devote about the same time to ejctracuniculum activities each 

week - - 

Are granted about the same freedom In their choice of activities 

Certain sponsors for senior high school activities serve as sponsors for 

Junior high school activities . 

Both Junior and senior high school teachers are members of committees 
• on— 

Senior high school actiylties 

Junior high school activities 

Conferent^s are held between junior and senior high school teachers— 

On the settlor high school guidance program? 

On the junior high school guidance program 

. Conferences on the guidance of individual senior high school pupils 

are held between Junior and senior high school teachers 

Certain supervisors give attention to the integration of Junior and 
senior high school guidance 

Teachinp ♦ 

Relative number of men teachers 

Relative number of teachers who have held previous positions In the 

same school. 

Relative number of teachers holding college degrees 

College graduation Is required for appointment to nloth-grade teaching 

posUioQS.^.J ? 

Certain teadiers employed In the iunlor high school receive salaries as 
high as the highest In the senior high school u 


13.8 

3.fi 

• 6.1 


las 


••as 

••as 

••5.2 

••4.6 

as 


•4.6 

• 6.1 

•5.1 

4.3 

4.1 

•7.1 


4.-7 


ao 

’7.’S 


•ao 


•4.1 


Supnpiiion: 

The supervisory staff Includes directors or supervisors of special subjects - 
Metboos of supervision Involve Individual conferences between teachers 
and— 

Superintendent, director of secondary education, or assistant superin- 
tendent 

Special supervisors 

General supervisors are oonoemed— 

Primarily with the senior high school grades. 

Equally with the Junior and senior hi^m scbo<n grades 

Equally with tbS elementanf^trsdw Junior high school grades, 

Il(nuing and equipTn€nt: 

The school Is housed in a building oontainlog only Us own grades i 


3. 1 


X 


aa 


•a 5 


ao 


•ao 

•4.2 


•a 6 


• A single star indicates that a given practice is reported by less than 10*per pent of the 
group of schools reporting that practice least often. 

•• Double stars mdloate that a practice is reported by more than 00 per cent of the group 
of schools reporting that praoUoe most often. 


• ' \ 
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In admission and promotion the two types of schools are 
chiefly distinguished throu^i the more frequent adoption of 
semiannual promotions coupled with prOpiotion by grade in 
the elementary schools, as contrasted with annual promotions 
and propiotion by subject in the reorganized schools. Neither 
type of school follows one or the other practj^e with complete 
uniformity; “each scheme of promotion is found in a consid- 
erable number of schools of both types. The differences are 
in themselves perhaps differences of kind rjither than of 
degree. Unlisted differences show, moreover, that the elemen- 
tary schools tend to take a larger number' of factors into 
account in both admissions and promotions than do the junior 
high schools, so that the advantage with respect, to flexibility 
is by no means decided by the junior high\schoofs’ more fre- 
quent use of promotion by subject. 

In the organization of^ngtruction the more co3unon use. 
of homogeneous grouping in the reorganized schools is ac-^ 
conipnnied by a tendency on the part, of these schools to 
make more extensive use of tests of mental ability than is the 
case in the conventional ,pchools. Though the difference is 
not a completely reliable ^ne, the junior high schools appear 
to surpass the conventional schools in their use of tests for 
research and experimentation in^ particular. The junior 
high schools also provide schedules wliich allow more exten- 
sive specialization by individual teachei-s, and which involve 
the teaching of somewhat smaller classes. Though the school 
day is longer in the reorganized schools than in the con- 
ventional schools, the latter report a somewhat longer school 
year. o v --e 

Differences in the pro^am of studies can be briefly .char- 
acterized in terms of differing emphases on required and elec- 
tive work in the two /types o^schools. The elejnentary 
'.schools, organized in 'the majority of cases on a single- 
curriculum basis, provide a somewhat longer list of required 
courses than do the junior high schools. 'The junior high 
schools have in every instance adopted a form, of curriculum 
organization which provides for elective courses. When all 
three grades are taken into account, the total prt^am of the 
reorganized schools tends to be somewhat brg^er than that 
of the conventional schools. The reorganized schools achieve 
this greater breadth of program chiefly through their more . 
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frequent offering of eighth-grade business training, seventh- 
gnule and eighth-grade foreign langu&ge, and in a few schools 
seventh-grade and eighth-grade agriculture. Significantly, 
more of the junior-senior schools provide for Smith-Hughes 
work than is the case among the conventional schools, even 
when the ninth-grade high-school offerings are taken into* 
account. From the standpoint both of comprehensiveness 
and of flexibility, therefore, the reorganized-school programs 
of studies seem to be definitely superior to those of the 
conventional schools. 

Differences in the extricurriculums of the schools are less 
extensive than differences in the programs of studies. The 
thoroughly substantial differencea^ndicate a greater tendency 
on the part of the conventional schools to set up formal 
faculty restrictions on pupil activities. This tendency is 
perhaps in part justifiable on account of the lesser maturity 
of the- elementary-school' pupils; the elementary schools, con-- 
taining no ninth grades, can not rely on the influence of the 
older pupils found in the junior-senior high schools. A simi- 
lar tendency is, however, practically universal in the 4-year 
high schools.^ Hence it seems probable that the unreor- 
ganized schools have in general adopted a more conservative 
attitude toward their extracurriculum work than have the 
junior-senior high schools.^ Such a conclusion is consistent 
with the greater variety of club activities provided in the 
latter schools. It is consistent also with less extensive dif- 
ferences between the two types of schools — differences wliich 
- taken in conjunction with the more reliable differences pre- 
sented in Table 22, indicate that the junior-senior higli schools 
offer in general the more comprehensive and flexible extra- 
curriculums. 

The differences in guidance uniformly favor the reorganized 
schools. Particularly worth noting is the fact that continu- 
ous group guidance from class teachers and plans for guid- 
anee which enlist the cboperation of all the 'teachers are " 
^practically absent in the conventional schools. The greater 
attention to guidance classes and classes in occupations in 
the junior-senior high schools is also significant. Differences 
in the guidance program are restricted^Jowever, to differences 
in guidance wUhin the junior high school grades; thb arrange- 

• See Table 33. 'V 
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ments for guidance of elementary-school pupils about to 
enter the junior high school'grades, and of junior high school 
pupils with respect to senior high school work, are practically 
indistinguishable in the two types of schools. 

Arrangements for articulatioSt between the sixth Mid sev- 
enth grades are more numerous in the elementary schools 
than in the junior-senior high schools. Though differences 
are few with respect to specific arrangements for articulation 
At this point, the elementary schools give greater attention 
to the integration of all three of the t 3 Ties of work in which 
articulation is most needed — subject matter and' naetjipds of 
teaching, extracurriculum jictivities, and guidance.. 

For making a gradual transition between the ninth and 
tenth grades, the arrangements offered by the junior-senior 
schools are far more numerous than those which the«Conven- 
tional schools provide between the eighth and ninth grades. 
A majority of the things commonly done by the reoiganized * 
schools in this connection are done by almost none of the 
conventional schools. Certain practices found almost uni- 
versally in the reorganized schools are by no means universal' 
ii) the -conventional schools. The differences favoring the 
junior-senior high schools in their articulation between the 
lower and upper secondary-school units are distinctly greater 
than the differences favori^ the conventional school in 
ardculation between the sb^ and seventh grades. 

In the composition of the teaching staffs of the two types 
oi schools, certain less extensive differences emphasize the 
^differences presented in Table 22. Practically all the con- 
ventional schools require professional traiAi^ of their ninth- 
grade teachers; only three-fourths of the.re^anized schools 
insist uppn such training. Forty- two per cent of the con- 
yentional schools demand two or more years of experience for 
appointment to seventh- und eighth-grade teaching positioos; 
only 13 per cent of the reoiganized schools have established 
this requirement. The reorganized schools are more prone 
to favor nonlocal resitientaorito make ho distiiKtion between 
local and nonlocal residents in all their appo((^tD^tn than 
are the conventional schoob. To these differences must be 
added on the one hand the greater emphasis which the con- 
' ventional schools place on college graduation for appointment 
to ninth-grade positions, and on the other hand the greater. 
’ r di90J . 
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uniformity in junior and senior Jiigh school salary scales pro- 
vided in the reorganized schools. In the light of all' these ♦ 
difiFerences together, the general basis for the distinction 
between the schools becomes apparent. The reorganized 
schools, presumably seeking teachers who can render effec- 
tive Service under the revised program which reorganization 
has brought forth, have adopted less rigid requirements than 
those to which the conventional schools adhere. At the same 
time the reorganized schools have more often extended their 
high-school salary schedules to apply to teachers in the lower 
secondary-school unit. The conventional schools have tend- 
ed to retain the more usual requirements as to professional 
and academic training. In particular they have more fre- 
quently kept the traditional distinction between elg^entary- 
school and secondary-school requirements, thus producing a 
notable differentiation between the seventh and eighth grades, 
and the ninth. In the requirefiiepts which the schools set 
up and in the opportunities which they offer to teachers of 
other than orthodox background, the junior-senior high 
schools thus tend to be more hberal than the. conventional 
schools. 

^ The supervisory organization of the schools provides a 
somewhat similffir basis for distinction. In the number of 
different types of supervisory oflBcers employed, and in the 
number of different methods of supervision used, the schools 
offer no important contrasts. They differ, however, in the 
character of the supervisory program. Supervision in the 
elementary schools places large reliance on contacts between 
teachers and certain supervisors of special subjects. The 
latter are frequently as much concerned with problems in the 
lower elementary grades as with problems in the seventh 
and eighth grades; their perspective is likely to be that of the 
elementary school. Supervision in the reorganized schools' 
is more frequently carried on through one or more generd 
supervisors who are concerned with the secondary-school 
program as a whole. The reorganized schools are thus more 
likely to substitute a secondary-school point of view for a • 
tra^tionaj elementary-school point of view in tb% super- 
vision of their lower units. Though the change implied may 
not always be advantageous, it probably results in greater 
freedom to introduce new methods and materials of 
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than is to be found in most conventionally organized seventh 
and eighth grades. 

The final difference between the schools consists in the more 
frequent provision for the junior-senior high schools of 
buildings containing only secondary-school grades — an obvi- 
ous consequence of the types of oi^anization being compared. 

In the general equipment of the two- types of schools no signif- 
icant differences appear. The differe.^e which does occur 
is important clviefly because it emphasizes the difference in 
the points of view which necessarily govern the work of the 
two schools. Through their housing as well as through 
their supervision and their standards for the selection of 
teachers, the seventh and eighth grades under the conven- 
tional organization are closely bound to elementary-school 
traditions. Through these same features of organization 
the lower grades in the reorganized school are constantly 
subjected to evaluation from a secondary-school standpoint. 

To summarize the advantages of each type of organization 
in terms of the major features in which the schools of this 
size group excel : The seventh and eighth grades in the con- 
ventional schools are superior to the junior units of the 
reorganized schools in their provisions for articulation with _ 
the lower elementary grades. The conventional schools pro- 
vide arrangements different from those of the reorganized ' 
schools in admission and promotion, in requirements for the 
selection of teachers, in supervision, and in housing and equip- 
ment. In the main, these differences seem to result from 
adherence by the conventional schools to an elementarj’- 
s^hool tradition, as ^contrasted with 'the adoption by the 
reorganized schools of a secondary-schqol point of view. The 
reorganized schools surpass the convenSional schools in their 
arrangements for the organization of instruction, in the com- 
prehensiveness and flexibility of their programs of studies, 
in the scope of their extracurriculums, in their programs of 
guidance, and in their provisions for articulation with the 
upper secondary-school grades. 

Differences in the organization of the senior high school 
grades . — The substantial differences in practice between the 
conventional high schools and the senior units of the junior- 
senior high schools are shown* in Table 23. Though these 
differences are not so numerous as the differengi^s between 
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Table 23. — Differences between the senior high school grades of 
junior-senior niah schools and conventionally organized high schools 
{Data are for schools enrolling an average of 61-200 pupils per grade) 


Types of practice showing substantial differenoes 

Critical ratios 
favoring— 

Conven- 

tional 

schools 

(15 

schools) 

Junior- 

senior 

high 

schools 

(33 

schools) 

Admusiem and promotion: 

Number of factors taken into account in determining admissions 

Admission is based in pan on — 

Intelligence quotients . 



4.0 

• 3.8 

• 4. 1 

• 3.3 

• 3 0 

Chronological age 


Promotion is based in part on— 

^ Chronological age.^ . . 


Degree of physical maturity ..... 


Organisation of instruction: 

Pupils are grouped according to ability 


3. 5 


Program of tludies: 

Elective courses — 

Number of elective courses Included In ninth-grade offering (as 
compared with ninth grade In 4-year high school) 


3.9 

4.1 

3.2 

A course In home economics Is elective— 

In grade 11 


In grade 12'. 


Kitraeurriculum: 

The form of the pupil organization has recently been changed 



• 8.1 

Certain powers ana duties of the pupil organization are proposed by 
the faculty .F .» 

••4. 1 

The pupil organization is engaged in promoting— 

Health - 

^ ••6.0 
• 8. 1 
•6 4 
• 4.5 

School publicity 


Scholarship 


Introduction of new students.. 


The pupil organization Is engaged in regulating school publications. .. 
Cert^ club activities have been initiated by an interested teacher.. . 

4 

••3.3 



Outdance: 

During the first few weeks of school, pupils receive both group and 

Individual guidance from a special counselor 

Throughout the senior high school period, pupils receive— 

Group guidance from a special counselor 

Individual guidance from a special counselor 

The school employs a special counselor 

Number of dlnerent methods and materials used in guidance 


Artientation: 

Conferences on articulation of sublect matter and methods are held be- 
tween Junior and senior high school teachers 

Number of arrangements for articulation of guidance between junior 

and senior high school grades. 

, Conferences are held between junior and senior high school lex- 
ers— ' ^ 

On the senior high school guidance program 

On the Junior high school guidance program 

Teaching staff: 

[No differenoes showing critical ratios as high as 3.0. ] 

Superrition: 

Number of different types of supervisory officers 

The supervisory stan includes a director, supei^isor, or assistant 

superintendent in general charge of secondarv education . . . 

General supervisors are oonoerned equally with the Junior and senior 

high school grades 

Housing and equipment: 

The school is housed In a bufldlng erected specifically for its present 
use 


' 3.0 


• 3.0 

• 3,8 

• 4.7 

• 4 9 

4.2 


' 4- I 

3 .^ 


3 I 

3. a 


3. I 

• 3.7 

• 3.0 


* Practices marked by a single ktar are reported by less than 10 per cent of the oonventfonsl 
schools. All the practices Usiifd are reported by more than 10 per cent of the Junior-senior 
schools. 

** Double stars iodloate that a given practice Is reported by mgn than 90 per cent of the 
group of schools reporting Ibat pniotloe most often. « * 
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the junior units, they affect nearly all the major features of 
organization. 

In admission and promotion it is significant that the reor- 
ganized schools not merely tend to take more factors into 
account than do the conventional schools^ but recognise i 
certain factors which are given attention in almost none of i 
the Conventional schools. The senior units of the junior- 
senior high schools approach the flexibility in admission and 
promotion w'hich is characteristic of their junior units. The 
4-year high schools not merely lag behind the reorganized 
schools in this matter,-. but display less flexibility than the 
upper grades of the conventional elementary schools. • 

The 4-year high schools, like the elementary schools, peport 
a somewhat’ longer school year than ’do the reorganized 
schools, though the difference' in tliis respect is not extensive. 
The fact that pupils are more often grouped according to 
ability in the 4-year schools than in the.reoi^anized schools 
is perhaps due to the greater size of the former schools 
through their inclusion of tbe" 4 inth grade. The reorganized 
schools make somewhat more extensive use ot standardized 
achievement tests than do the conventional schools. In the 
use of tests of mental ability and in the number of provisions 
which they make for individual differences the two typos 
of schools follow substantially the same practices. Thus 
neither type seems to have a clear advantage in the organ- 
ization of instruction as a whole, 

. In the program of studies there is less difference between 
, the schools than was apparent in their junior units. Within 
the grades above the ninth neither type of school offers a 
much more extensive program than the other. The reor- 
' ganged khools, however,, in addition to providing more 
frequently for elective courses in home economics, more 
often ofifer sp^ecialized curriculums in industrial arts, home 
economics, and music. The differences with respect to the 
latter offerings are not large enough to be thoroughly reli- 
able, but they suggest more direct attention on the part of 
the junior-senior schools to nonacademic elements in the 
. program of studies. 

The more conservative attitude of the conventional schools 
toward, the extracurriculum has already been commented on 
in connection with the elementary schools. Certain types 
• ' im] 
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of activities are apparently better established in the con- 
ventional schools than among the reorganized schools; hut 
the latter commonly give attention in their extracurriculums 
to various problems rarely dealt with on an extracurriculum 
basis in the conventional schools. In general the junior- 
senior liigh schools have the more comprehensive programs. 

In guidance the differences all favor the reorganized 
schools. The most important differences are two: The 
junior-senior liigh schools frequently employ a special guid- 
ance counselor, whereas a special counselor is rarely found 
in the conventional schools; and the junior-senior schools 
employ a greater number of different methods and materials 
in guidance. Certain not w'holly reliable differences appear 
also, to the advantage of the reorgajiized schools, in the 
number- of different problems dealt with in guidance. 

The differences in articulation are especially noteworthy. 
Conventional high schools were asked lb report on their 
provisions for articulation between the ninth and tenth- 
grades. The differences listed in Table 23 therefore represent 
differences between the arrangements for articulation which 
the 4-year high schools make wnthin the upper high-school 
unit, and the arrangements which the reorganized schools 
make for articulation between the upper and lower units. 
The junior-senior high schools lead not merely in the practices 
reported in the table, but to a less extensive but still important 
degree in the number of their arrangements for integrating 
subject matter and methods of teaching and e.xtracurricu- 
lum activities. This fact offers significant indication of 
what may fairly be interpreted as a greater consciousness of 
the problem of integration on the j>art of the reorganized 
schools. 

No thoroughly reliable differences are apparent in the 
composition of the teaching staff. The conventional schools 
are more commonly insistent on college graduation as a 
requirement for appointment to teaching positions, and a 
somewhat larger proportion of their teachers hold, college 
degrees. The conventional schools are at the same time 
less inclined to give preference to local residents. The 
junior-senior high schools more frequently report certain 
junior high school teachers as well, paid as the highest paid 
senior hi gh school teachers. In these differences there is 
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perhaps some evidence of the greater conservatism noticeable 
among the conventional elementary schools, but the thffer- 
ences between the senior high school staffs are less capable of 
interpretation on this basis than the differences between 
the junior units. ^ 

In supervision the salient differences consist in the employ- 
ment of a more elaborate supervisory staff by the reorganized 
schools, and the responsibility of supervisors in these schools 
for si.x grades instead of four. The reorganiaed schools 
tend to employ & greater number of different methods of 
supervision than the conventional schools, though the dif- 
ferences in this respect are less extensive than those noted 
in Table 23. 

In housing and equipment neither type of school seems 
to have a general advantage over the other. The fact that 
the conventional schools in all cases occupy buildings erected 
specifically for them is no indication of their better equip- 
ment, the reorganized schools which have not had new build- 
^ings erected for them are housed in buildings originaUy 
planned to accommodate conventional schools. 

Summed up in terms of the major advantages of each 
type of school, the differences between the senior units ap- 
pear as follows: The 4-year high schools included in this 
size group are snperior to the junior-senior high schools in 
none of their major features. In the organization of instruc- 
tion, the composition of the teaching staff, and housing and 
equipment differences appear between the schools W'hich are 
e.\tensive enough to deserve notice, but which are not clearly 
to the advantage of either type of school. As in the case 
of the lower grades, differentes of this sort are perhaps to 
be explained by the continuance among the conventional 
schools of certain ^traditional standards which have been 
modified in the reorganized sphools. "^he junior-senior high 
Khools provide a more comprehensive or more flexible organ- 
ization than that of the conventional schools in connection 
Vfith each of the, remaining major features — admission and < 
promotion, the program of studies, the extracurriculum, 
guidance, articulation, and supervision. 

O^mparison oj detailed differences differences suggested \ 
by summary scores.— Since the schools here compa^gd are \ 
drawn from the best organized schools of each type,' the - 
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results of these comparis^s can not be expected to parallel 
exactly the results of comparisons between thoroughly rep- 
resentative groups of conventional schools and of junior- 
senior high schools. Still less can the comparisons be 
regarded as indicating the diBFerences between conventional 
schools in general and reorganized schools in general. The t 
results of the comparisons do in fact differ from the results 
obtained for the larger groups through the use of summary 
scores.® 1 

As a test of the significhnce of the summary ratings, scores 
have been separately tabulated for the conventional and 
reorganized schools w'hich have here been compared in detail. 
The conclusions based on these tabulations differ in one major 
point from the conclusions supported by the detailed com- 
parisons. This point concerns the program of studies. 
Though the scores offer a reasonably accurate index of the 
comprehensiveness of the program in terms of the number of 
different offerings provided, they fail to give due recognition 
t(\opportunities for election. The scores for the junior high 
school program in particular underrate the flexibility of 
oiganization in the junior-senior high schools. Hence, in 
comparing the scores for the program of studies in conven- 
tional schools and junior-senior high schools, the same cau-. 
tion needs to be observed that is necessary in similar com- 
parisons between separate and combined reorganized schools.® 
In both coses the junior-senior high schools deserve a higher 
standing in their programs of studies than the summary 
scores tend to indicate. 

Possible explanations oj the differences betweenrff^ two types 
of schools . — The differences between convennhwll schools 
and junior-senior high schools wliich are revealed by the 
detailed comparisons are of peculiar interest. The conven- 
tional elementary schools may be assumetj t« stand well above 
the average of their type; they not merely represent, like 
the reorganized schools, an outstanding group among all the 
Schools of their type which the study has investigated, but 
their number includes 9 schools, of a total of 19, which form 
parts of systems in which other schools have been reorgan- 

‘ See Ftg. 8, Ch. IV. 

* Sec the ooncludlng mcUod of Ch. V. * * 
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ized.' Though the 4-year high schools have presumably not 
been so directly affected by reorganization as have certain 
of the elementary schools, they also consist of outstanding 
schools. If conventional schools in general can be expected 
to 'match the comprehensiveness ^organization attained 
by reorganized schools of equiv|^^t size, these schools 
should be able to do so. Yet these schools are in only a few 
respects as comprehensively organized as the junior-senior 
high schools with which they have been compared. 

The superiority of the junior-senior schools to the conven- 
tional schools is no doubt in part to be explained in terms of 
the factors which give the latter schools an advantage over 
other types of reorganized schools. As suggested in a pre- 
ceding chapter, the combination of the six upper grades in a 
single organization seems to stimulate reorganization in 
both junior and senior units, to facilitate desirable arrange- 
ments which might not otherwise be made, to free the lower 
grades from certain hampering effects of tradition. The fact 
that the six upper grades are brought together under the 
junior-senior organization, whereas these grades are broken 
into two sharply separate divisions under the conventional 
organization, thus furnishes an obvious explanation of the 
differing internal arrangements provided. 

This explanation probably does >not completely account, 
however, for the differences between the two types of schools. 

In discussing the contrasts between 2-4-system and 3-3-sys- 
tem reorganized schools it was suggested that the matter of 
attitude toward reorganization might be quite as important 
as the adoption of a particular grouping of grades. Attitude 
would seem tO be an even more significant factor among the 
conventionally organized schools than among the 2-4-systcm 
schools. In the organization of their teaching ^affs and in 
their arrangements for supervision the conventional schools 
which have been examined have offered unmistakable evi- , 
dence of a tendency not to change — to hold to traditional'/ 
standards and traditional arrangements. The attitude of 
teachers and supervisors must inevitably determine the 
schools' provisions for other features of its organization. 
This attitude, even more tl^j^n the disadvantage of the 
traditional grade groupings*, may explain the failure of the 

Y B«e Ch. 1, 86C. 1 
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(^nventional schools to provide an oi^anization as compre- 
hensive as that of reorganized schools of equivalent size.® 
Compared with reorganized schools in general — perhaps 
esjJecially with separate junior and senior high schools — it 
seems probable that the conservatism which is associated 
with the conventional grade grouping is the chief factor 
accounting for the less comprehensive organization of the 
conventional schools. Compared with junior-senior - high 
schools or undivided 6-year schools, the conventional schools 
are probably handicapped not only by their conservatism, but 
by tangible disadvantages in their forms of grade grouping. ' 

^ Four of the conventional schools Whieh compared mast favorably with reorganized schools 
were visited by members of the siirvey staff. The outstanding handicap of these schools 
sw^med to be their inability to free themselvas froqi traditional procedures. Listed as elemen- 
tary schooij and 4-year high schooR, they were bound by both State and local regulations 
aj^plying to such schools. They foi^d it almost impossible, in consequence, to Kain approval 
for various procedures which would have been approved without question In schools definitely 
classified as “reorganiiod/* 
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CHAPTER VIII : SMALL SCHOOLS CQMPARED WITH 
LARGE SCHOOLS 


I. METHODS OF STZ-’DYIKO THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ENROLLMENT AND SCHOOL PROCEDURES 

Inferences in size of er^Ument as a cause oj diferezices in 
organization. — Chief attem.ion has been given in this stydy 
to the differences among schools which seem to grow out of 
diffeiAg types of external organization. Hardly Jess im- 
portant, however, are the differences in internal arrangements 
characteristic of various sizes of schools. Though the limi- 
tations of the study have prevented thoroughgoing analysis 
of the latter differences, the effects of size of enrollment have 
been subjected to what may serve as at least a preliipinary 
investigation. 

To demonstrate a causal connection between the siz^ of a 
school and its form of organization is a complex task. Schools 
of various sizes can be shown to differ from each other in 
numerous impc^nt reapects,.and differences primarily asso- 
ciated with -fcf^of organization can be to some extent dis- 
tinguished from other differences. The remaining differences 
will presumably comprise those which are characteristic of 
variatiqns in size. But such differences may not be causei by 
tlie variations in size, even though the two are closely asso- 
ciated. They may spring from other factors— financial coif- 
ditions, varying qualities of leadersliip . in the schools in 
question, and the like — which usually accompany varying” 
sizes of enrollment. The differences can be strictly inter- 
preted, therefore, only aaodifferences which are associated vnth 
changes in enrollment under the conditions with which 
secondary schools are usually confronted. 

In spite of the difficulty of establishing cause-and-effect 
relationships, there is value in koowing what is commonly to 
be expected of schools of different sizes. Such knowledge 
may allow a more intelligent planning of the secondary-school 
program as a whole, and it may permit certain conjectures as 
to fhe actual causes of pnportant differences. The study of 
variations which accompany changes in size has been made 
these possible benefits in view. 
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Method of studying the relationship hetuyeen enrollment and 
■internal organization. — ,There are at least two possible meth- 
ods of studying the influence of^I^e of enrollment on a school’s 
internal organization. One method is to compare the prac- 
tices found in schools of various sizes, grouping the schools 
without respect to the type of external organization which 
they have adopted. The other method consists likewise in 
comparing ‘the practices found in schools of various sizes, 
noting separately, however, the differences found among the 
schools of each special type. Because of the moans which it 
provides for equating the possible influences of type of or- 
ganization in the various compariaons, the second method is 
to be preferred to the first. The time and funds available 
have not been sufiicient, however, to permit 4*0 use of tliis 
second method in the present study. Schools have had to 
be gro^^ped according to size without respect to type. For- 
tunately, the influence of type has not had to be entirely 
ignored, since the comparisons of various types of schools with 
the factor of size equated have already allowed th^ identifi- 
cation of a number of major differences which sepm to be 
primarily associated with type. These differences have been 
taken into account in interpreting the results of the present 
coQiparisons. But because the influence of type of oi^ani- 
zation can be only generally recognized, it has seemed inad- 
visable to attempt such detailed comparisons among the 
various sizes of schools as have been undertaken among the 
various separate types. 

4 

t. SCllOOVS REPHESENTED IN THE COMPARISONS 

\ 

The numbers of schools of each type available for compari- 
son are reported in Table ^4. The schools are classified in 
the sLx size groups previously used, according to their average 
grade enrollments in junior and senior units. 

To reduce the»number of separate comparisons required, 
it ha» been necessary to combine certain of the size groups. 
Groups 3 and 4 and groups 5 and 6, respectively, have been 
thrown together for purposes of cpmparison. ^^ertain of 
these groups already contain more schools than gropps 1 and 
2, so that the combinations have not added to the reliability 
of the comparisons by increasing the rize of groups containing 
only small numbers of schools. It seems probable, however, 
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Table 24 . — Distribution of vainous types of reorganized schools in terms 
of average eproUments per grade in junior and senior units 
: i 


• 

• 



Type of school 

Group 

I. 

30 or 
fewer 

Group 

2. 

31-60 

Group 

3. 

01-100 

Group 

4, 

101-200 

Group 

5. 

201-333 

Group 

6. 

334 or 
more 

All 

p-oups 

** 1 

1 

S 

4 

5 

1 

C 

1 ' 

7 

8 

Junior high school gradnt 
3-year junior _ 

6 

4 

1 

18 

33 

34 

38 

133 

3-3 Junior-senior * 

7 

10 

15 

20 

18 


73 

6-ye^ UD<hvi(j(Hl 

16 

22. 

6 

10 

4 

2 

60 

2-ye4\r junior 

0 

7 

5 

21 

• 11 

3 

47 

2-4 junior-senior 

11 

10 


7 

3 

0 

40. 

4-year junior.. jk.. 

12 

1 


0 

0 

0 

4 

All iyi>es 

62 

54 1 


81 

70 

46 

mj 

Senior high school grades 
3-year senior . ^ 

2 

4 

6 

25 

22 

38 

— = — w 

3-3 junior-senior *r. 

14 

13 

12 


1 12 

1 

* 

73 

ft-year umlivitietl- - . 

2» 

la 

7 

7' 

3 

1 

60 

4-year senior 

1 

4 

14 

14 

' 5 

4 

42 

2-4 junior -senior 

10 

13 

11 

d 

2 

0 

40 

All types 

. ■ 

56 

47 

50 

71 . 

44 

44 

9 

312 


that relatively slight increases in enrollment among the 
smaller schools are of greater moment than corresponding 
increases among the larger schools. To preserve the lower 
size groups has therefore been judged more important than 
to preserve the upper groups. 

S. DIFFERENCES AMONG SCHOOLS OF VARIO VS SIZES IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE JUNIOR IIIOU SCHOOL GRADES 

Inlerpretation oj the tabulated data . — In Table 25 are shown 
the major differences in prances in the junior high school 
grades among schoold havi^ _average junior high school 
gra4^ enroUihents of fewer than 30, between 31 and 60, 
between 61 and 200, and more than 200 pupils, respectively. 

The differences listed are those which are extensive 
enough to producejcritical ratios of 3 or more/* Differences 
favoring the smaller schools in the separate comparisons are 
represented by th§ critical ratios entered in Columns 2, 3, 
a^id 4 of thp table; differences favoiing the larger schools are 
represented by the critical ratios entered in Columns 5, 6, and 
7. . Columns 2 and 5 contain the critical ratios of differences 

1 For the glgniflcanoe of soeh ratios eee Ch. V « 
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between the group of smallest schools and the group of 
schools next larger in size. Columns 3 and 6 contain the 
critical ratios of differences between .the schools in the second 
group aivd those in the third. Columns 4 and 7 contain 
the ratios of differences between th© schools in the two 
upper groups. 

The appearance of a difference favoring larger Schools 
obviously means that |>etween. one size group and the next 
an increase jn the frequency ^th which a given practice is 
reported accompanies the increase in size of enrollment, 
(’inversely, the appearance of a difference favoring sj nailer 
schools means a decrease in the frequency of a given practice 
with increase in emollipent. Absence of a critical ratio does 
not imply Hie failure of the schools to report a given practice ; 
it means only that no substantial change in the frequency of 
that practice appears from one size group to the next. 

Table 25 . — Differences in junior high school 'practices among reorganized 

schools enrolling averages of 30 or fewer, 31-60, 61-200, and more than 
200 pupils per grade 




r ■ ■ — — ■ ■ ■ 

Typee of practioe ahowing substantial differenoes 

V — — 

Critical ratios favoring— 

Smaller schools 

Larger schools 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pered 
with 
31-eo 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

81-60 

Com- 

paq 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

p 

61-200 
conv 
pared 
with 
201 dr 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

31-60 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

81-200, 
com- 
pared 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

1 

S 

1 

i- 

6 

t 

7 

A dmiition and promotion: 

Number of factors taken into aocount In determin- 
ing admissions 



■ Ik 



* 

The school employs— 

Annual promotions 


6.2 

6c7 




1 Semiannud promotions...^ 



•6.7 

6.6 

Grade oompletion (determined by teachers' marks 
in all subjects) ^ used as a basis for promotion . . . 



3.0 


OrganiiotUm of instruction: 

Number or teachers under whom each pupil 
studlee— 

In graoe 7— 









3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

6.0 

6.0 


ln<fnuie 1 





In grade D 




7,0 

Ntunto of different fields of isitruction taught by 
the average teacher i 



11.6 


Number of gi^ee in which the average teacher 
offers instruction C 


a7 





See footootee at end d tabl^. 

^ ; 
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Table 25. — Differences in junior high school practices among reorganized 
schools enrolling averages of 30 or fewer, 31-60, 61-200, and more than 
200 pupils pef grade — Continued 


t 

Types of practioe showing substailtial dlflerenoes 

Critical ratios favoring— 

Smaller schools 

Larger schools 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-00 
•pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

31-60 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-200 
com- 
pared 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

31-60 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61*200 
com- 
pared 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

1 

2 

1 

4 

S 

• 

7 

Orgamation of Instrudion — Contmued. 

Number of pupils enrolled in the usual class in— 
Kedtation subjects * T. 




4.6 



Physic^ training and music 




J.8 


Shop or laboratory subjects 




• 

' 42 

LeiWtn of class periods. jl 




3. 5 


Ue^th of the school Year. 1 : 




StakidardUed tests or mental ability are used fdr 
evaluation of teaching efDcieucy 



3.0 



Pupils are grouped according to ability 



5. 3 


3.6 

PVopam of gtudUi: 

Toe program of studies includes— 

An Inaustrlal arts curriculum 








W 


3,5 

A curriculum In music. — 





•3.0 

The school utiliies Smith-Hughes aid 



•4.3 



Required courses — 

Number of required courses Included In seventh* 

' grade offering 

% 




3.0 
4 2 
3.2 
••3.0 

, Fine arts Is required in grade 7 




3.0 


Industrial arts is requir^ in ^de 7 





Phrsical training is required m grade 7 

./... 





Home ooononiics is required in grade 8 

I... 



3. 1 


Mathematics is requlr^ In grade 9 


3.0 




Music is required in grade 9.. 





3.6 

4.7 

'"l.i 

Elective ooursee— 

Number of elective courses included: 

Id eighth-grade offering 





3 3 
4.1 

In ninib grade offering 




4. 2 

A course in foreign language Is elective in grade 8. . 




A course in ^e arte is elective in grade 8 





•8.2 

A course in business training is elective^ 

In grade 8 





4.8 

3.4 

In grade 9 






A course in home economics is elective in grade 9. 
A course in agriculture Is elective in grade 9 



^.‘6’ 

3,0 






Elrtracunicnlum: 

Number of major types of activities Included in the 
extracuiriculum 










32 

5.7 

The extracuniculum provides for paitidpeLioB 
in — 

Home-room organ ixations 




S.8 

3.0 

General school government 





8.7 

4.4 

46^ 

Activities connected with school publications.. 





The pupil organisation is engaged In- 

Promoting thrift - 






Regulating school social affairs 



is 




8ee footnous at end of table. 
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Table 26 . — Differences in junior high school 'practices among reorganized 
schools enrolling averages of 5D or fewer^ Sl-60, 61-200, and more than 
200 pupils per grade — Conynued 


Types of practice showing substantial diflerenoes 

Critical ratios favoring*- 

Smaller schools 

Larger schools 

*10 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-W 
pu- 
pils 
[)er 
grade 

31-fiO 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-200 
com- 
pared 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

31-60 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

com- 
parex! 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

1 


3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

Ertracurriculum — Continued. 

Number of major types of club activities 

' 





4. 2 
3. 2 

The club profo^m includes purely social clubs 






Clubs are occasionally Initiated by persons or 
agencies not a part of tbe regular ecbool organi- 
tation 





•3.5 

Ouidance: 

N umber of provisions far the guidance of pupils 
before their admission to tbe junior high school 
grades. 











4.0 

• 

6.0 ^ 

3 2 
3.0 
•3.0 

Number of provisions for tbe guidance of junior 
.high school pupils with respect to junior high 
school activities i 




3,6 


Pupils receive group guidance during tbe first few 
weeks of school from— 

A special counselor 

V 




Uome-roora teachers 






Older pupils 






Pupils receive group guidance throughout tbe 
junior high school period from class teachers 


•6.0 




Parents are informed concerning their children's 
special problems through indi^dual interviews 
at the school 




3.4 

• 

Parents of pupils about to enter the senior high 
School are infonqpd concerning the senior high 
school progitei through printed or mimeographed 
explanations 




4.6 

• 

The school emplo 3 rs a special counselor 





•3.0 

4 4 

Home-room advisers play a part in the guidance 
program 






All teachers take pert In tbe guidance promm 


•6.6 




Number of different methods and materials used in 
guidance 



3.6 

3.0 

3.1 
3.3 

3.0 

The program providee for— 

Ouidanoe p^ods or home-room periods 




/ Examinations of pupils’ mental nealth i... 

. 





Exploratory and try-out courses as a basis for 
guidance 





3.8 

Articles in school publications 





3.1 

Articulation: * . - 

Articulation of subject matter and metnods— 
Between junior high school and elementary 
school: • 

The junior high sehool regularly employa 
teacoerawbo are at tbe same time teaching In 
the elementary school 






, 


3.2 

•3.6 



• 

Tbe Junior hiah school sends teachers from its 
regular staff for temporary service In tbe 
elementary school 





• 


See footoote at end ol Uble. 
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Table 25 . — Differences in junior high school ptodices among reorganized 
schools enrolling averages of SO or fewer, Sl-60, 61-200, and more than 
200 pupils per grade — Continued 


1 

1 

\ 

Types of practice sboiring substantial dlilereDoes 
i 

1 

I Critical ratios favoring— 

! Smaller schools 

i 

Larger schools 

30 or 

fewer 

com- 

pered 

with 

31-60 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

31-« 

com- 

pered 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-200 
com- 
1 pared 
j with 
|201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 

grade 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

31-60 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-300 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-200 
com- 
pared 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

1 


S 

4 

1 

: 1 

1 

1 7 

Aftiraiatio/n — Continued. 

AiticulatioD of subject matter and melhod»~Con. 
Between junior and senior high schools— 

The Junior high school offers certain senior high 
school courses 



1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3 7 

1 

The senjor high^achool offers certain juitJor high 
school courses 



1 


The senior high school regularly emplc>*s 
teachers who are at the same time teaching in 
the junior high school 



3.6 

1 ; 

' 


Number of provisions for articulation of eilracurhc- 
ulum activities betw een junior and senior high 
schools 


j 

1 3,6 ' 

.0 

1 

1 



Certain sponsors for junior high school activities 
serve as sponsors for senior high school activities 
Conferences on extracurricuJum activities are 
held between Junior and senior high acbool 
teachers 


i 

1 

3.5 


i 


Number of provisions for articulation of guidance— 
Between junior high school and elementary- school 
Certain supervisors give attention to the in- 
tepation of junior high acbool and elementary 


X 1 
4.6 




Between Junior and senior high schools 






Ttacking ifalf.' 

Relative number of men teachers 







6.6 

3.2 

4. 1 





Relative number of teachers bolding college degrees 
College graduation is required for appointment to 
ninth-grade positions 



3.5 



Prior teaching experience is.required for appolnt- 
meot to seventh -grade positions 




3 3 

Nonlocal applicants are given preference in appoint* 
ments to eighth pade poeiUons 


•3 1 




Certain junior hi^h school teachers receive aalahes 
as high as the highest in the senior high school 





3 3 
30 

Certain senior high school teachers receive aalariee 
as low as the lowest in the Junior high school 






^prrrirtmL- 

Number of different types of supervisory officers. . 
The school eoiplo 3 rs an assistant nrioapal 









3.6 

36 

•30 

64 

The supervisory staff includes airectors, super- 
visors, or assistant superintendents in genml 
charge of— 

Academic subjects 





' 4.4 

4.2 

63 

Special subjects 






V ocatioDiil subjects 






The supervisory staff incliides department beads, 
M or chainnen, for academic subjects 




•32 



fooiooto At cod of table. 
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Table 25. — Dij^erences in junior high school practices among reorganized 
schools enrolling averages of SO or fewer, St-60, 61-200, and more ihan 
200 pupils per (^ade--0)ntinued 


Critical r&tios favoring— 


Types of practioe showing substantial diflerenoes 

Smaller schools 

Larger schools 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
P«- 
liTade 

31-00 

com- 

pared 

with 

01-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-200 
com- 
pared 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 

SB? 

31-60 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

31-60 

oom- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-200 
com- 
pared 
with 
301 or 
more 
pu- 
pib 
per 
grade 

1 

1 

1 * 

1 

S 

4 

S 

• 

7 

Continued. • 

Number of diflferent xyoeM sopervlsory offloer^— 1 
Continued. I 

' Superrisfon is in part conducted throogb— ' 

A school oouncil or coiTespondiDi: group oom- 
poeed of department beads 

1 

1 

1 

i 





XO 

A general supervisory council for the school 
system, eompooed of fcpecial directors of in- 
struction or spedai supervisors 





•X3 

Kumbervof different methods of supervision - . . 



4.0 


• The program of supervision involves— 

Classroom visitation by special supervisors (in- 
cluding department heads) 


•3 6 

•g.o 




Individual conferences between teachers and— 
Superintendentf director of secondary educa- 
tion. or assistant superintendent 






Special supervisors (includiiE department 
heads) 





6.0 

4.8 

Departmental meetings 





XO 
X 1 

Curriculum revision in Lndividnal sub)ects 





General supervisors are in most instances con- 
cerned— 

Equally with the junior high school grades and 
the efementary grades 

3.0 





Primarily with the junior high school grades . . 




•X6 


Special supervisors are in some instances con- 
cerned equally with— 

The Junior high school and elementary grades. 




$ 

3.0 

XO 


The junior and senior high school grades 


...1 





X 1 

Housing and eSnipmeiU: 

The school Ik housed in a bufldlng containing no 
other gradflh than those of the school unit in 
question.... \ 





X3 



1 

' 



•A single star lodtaatea that a given practJoe Is reported by less than 10 per cent of the erogrf’ 
of schools reporting practioe least often. ^ 

•• This wactioe U reported by more than OO per cent of the laneat schools. None of the other 
practices listed iSrrepc^ted by as many a« 00 per cent of the schools of any one of the 4 tiie 
groups. 

As in the case of diflferences among various types of or- 
^anization, the size of a critical ratio gives no clue to the 
frequency of the practice to which the ratio refers. Single 
stars have again been used to denote procedures report^ 
only rarely by one of the groups of schools compared. Double 
stars mark procedures reported practically universally by 
one of the groups. In the present connection the single 
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stars show the points at which practices either disappear or 
first be^n to appear with changes in enrollment, and the 
double stars show the points at wlhch certain practices reach 
maximum frequency. 

The differences listed in TaWe 25 illustrate the types of 
differences revealed by the group comparisons. To comment 
in detail on all these differences will probably serve no im- 
portant purpose. Of chief sigmficance are the- more general 
changes which accompany increase in enrollment. These 
changes, as they show themselves in tile whole list of signifi- 
f cant differences* revealed through the check-list reports 

from the four groups of schools, are summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs in connection with each major feature, pf 
organization in turn. The conclusions presented give due 
allowance to the differing proportions of schools of various 
types included in the separate size groups. 

' • Admission and promotion. — In provisions for admission 

and promotion, increase in enrollment tends to be accom- 
panied by three major changes. Greater size brings, first, 
an increase in the number of factors taken into account in. 
admission. Thqngh there is no later falling off in the num- 
ber of these factors, the increase does not continue among 
.schools ^enrolling more than 60 pupils per grade. Greater 
size is accompanied, second, by the introduction of semi- 
annual promotions and by an increase in promotion by sub- 
ject. Neither of these modifications begins until the schools 
reach an enrollment of approximately 60 pupils per grade, 
V but changes in these matters increase ^steadily thereafter. 
Greater size is attended, third, by an increase in the number 
of factors taken into account in promotions among schools 
of from 60 to 200 pupils per grade.' This increase ddtes not 
continue among the larger schools. ’ In general, each major 
increase in enrollment brings an increase of one type or an- 
other in the comp^hensiveness of provisions for admission 
and promotion. . 

Organization of instruction . — In the organization of instruc- 
tion growth in enrollment tends to be accompanied' by in- 
creases ii^ the extent of departmentalization, in the size of 

1 As in Um oompsripona between v&rlous types of oneniiation, dllTerenoee ln?olTln« oritice] 

' ratios of 2.0 or mors aie taken Into sooount In the faneral concluaioDa. Lack of apace pre- 
yaou Induaioo In the tabisa of ^iflsreooea involrinf critical ratio* below S.a 
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classes, in the amount of time devoted to instruction, and in 
provisions for individual differences. 

Departmentalization in the smallest schools results in 
each pupil’s having appro.ximately four different teachers, 
while each^^acher is ordinarily responsible for two different 
fields of instruction and is assigned '‘classes in foiu* grades. 
From group to group the number of teachers to whom each 
pupil is assigned steadily increases, and the number of sub- 
jects and grades for which each teacher is responsible steadily 
.declines. The result is that among the largest schools each 
pupil must adjust himself to seven different teachers, while 
each teacher ordinarily offers instruction in only a single 
field and teaches classes in only two grades. 

The average size of the usual recitation class ranges from 
18 pupUs/ in the smallest schools to 33 pupils in the largest 
schools. /Classes in all subjects tend to increase in size as the 
schools grow larger; the increase appears most noticeably in 
recitation classes first, then in classes in physical training aad 
music, and finally in classes in shop or l^oratpry subjects. 

With increasing enrollment the schools tend to increase 
the amount of time which they give to instruction. Among 
the smaller schools this increase takes the form of lengthened 
class periods; the average period is one of 40 minutes among 
the schools enrolling fewer than 30 pupils per grade.and one 
of 47 minutes among the schools of from 30 to 60 pupils per 
grade. The schools of more than 200 pupils per. grade retain 
the longer period and at the same time tend to increase the 
length of the school year from 178 days (the average among 
• the third-group schools) to an average of 184 days. 

Growth in provisions for individual differences appears 
among all the schools through the more frequent adoption 
of homogeneous grouping as the size of schools increases. 
Among the larger schools increase in size involves the ddop- 
tioL' of other forms of special grouping as well — in particular, 
grouping according to curriculums. Increase in size resultsalso 
in an increase among schools of fewer than 60 pupils per grade 
in the use of tests of mental ability ; among the laiger schools 
it merely varies the purposes for which the tests are used. 

The changes in the organization of instruction, considered 
«li together, produce a somewhat conflicting effect. The 
extreme departmentalization found among the larger schools 
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^ is of debatable value; while it offers the benefits of specializa- 
tion from the teachers’ standpoint, it may go counter in 
certain schools to the gradual introduction of departmentali- 
zation which has been advocated for the junior iiigh school, 
and thus may add seriously to the complication of the learn- 
ing process from the pupils’ point of view. Increase in the 
size of classes doubtless results in no instructional loss,^ and 
obviously adds to the economy of administration. Lengthea- 
ing of the time devoted to instruction presumably represents 
a gam. Increase in the provisions for individual differences 
may also be assumed to represent a gain. In terms of their 
total effect, the changes in the organization of instruction 
should pi*obably be interpreted as additions to the compre- 
hensiveness and ne.vibUity of the school’s organization. 

Pr.ugram oj Differences in the program of studies 

may be summarized in terms of five major respects in which 
the schools tend to expand their programs with increase in 
enrollment. The first e.vpansion consists in an addition to 
the number of elective courses in grade 9. Additions of this ’ 
sort persist throughout the successive grqupa, keeping fairly 
steady pace with each increase in school enrollment. The 
second e.vpansion consists in the addition of required courses 
in grades 7 and 8. The tendency with respect to seventh- 
grade. and eighth-grade required work seems to involve a 
sharp increase between tl| smallest schools and tho8e4next • 
larger in size, a gain of no|reat magnitude among'’8dio^8 of 
the third group, and another sharp gain among the largest 
schools. A third type of expansion consists in the setting 
up of specialized curriculums. Tendencies in this direction 
fluctuate from group to group. The trends in general cur- 
riculum organization are toward increasing use of multiple 
curriculums among schoj^enyoUing fewer, than 60 pupUaper 
grade, substitution of^ constants-and-variables scheme 
among the schools enrolling between 60 and 200 pupils per 
grade, and abandonment of the constants-and-variables 
organization in favor of multiple curriculums among the 
largest schools. In the schools adopting a multiple-curricu- 
lum organization there is steady growth from group to group 
in ther. numbe r of different curriculums offered, with especial 

• Cf. tbe list ol eipwlmenui lovwtKatioiu of this probkon pnMnlod In Hodloun. R»i 
Olaas 81 m at tbe CoUasa L^veJ (UDivenrity of MlniMsoU Praas, 1928 )» Ch. LL 
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emphasis upon the addition of industrial arts curriculums. 

- A fourth step in expansion consists in additions to the eighth- 
prade offering of electives. The tendency in this matter -- 
seems to be toward an increase in the number of such electives 
with increasing enrollment, at a rate which grows with each 
major increase in size of school. The final step consists in 
(he substitution of elective courses for certain ninth-grade 
required courses. Through such substitution the schools 
tendHio provide increasing freedom in ninth-grade work. 
Differences in this respect cense to .appear, however, after 
the enrollment reaches appro.ximately 200 pupils per grade. 

The effect of all these changes together is to produce, with 
each major increase in size, a program of studies which offers 

■ more frequent opportunity for election of courses, more 
numerous courses of a nonacademic type; and more extended 
.work in the nonacademic fields as measured by the number 
of grades in wliich each field is represehted. 

Ejctracurrictilum. — Changes from group to group in the 
organization of extracurriculum activities affect various 
characteristics of the extracurriculum. The number of major 
types of activities Included in the program grows steadily in 
each succeedmg size group. Home-room activities, general 
pupil organizations, and clubs are the first to receive added 
attention with increased enrollment j musical organizations 
are the next to be more frequently reported The variety of 
activities with which the pupil organization deals and the 
variety of club activities provided also grow steadily, though 
no specific types of activities can be singled out ^theifTcal 
points for these changes. The number of activity periods 
included in the weekly schedule rises from an average of three » 
among the smallest schools to five among the largesL the 
• number of regulations with which the schools surround par- 
ticipation in activities likewise increases — first through the 
more frequent setting of limits on the extent to which pupils 
may participate, next through the more common requirement 
of participation in certain forms of activities, and finally 
through^ the requirement of approval by some supervisory 
officer before club activities may be initiated. In the main 
it mayj5» Concluded ^hat expansion of the scope and variety 
of extracMniculum activities, increase in the amount of time 
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devoted to them, and more systematic regulation of pupil 
participation in them acccynpany each major increase in 
school enrollment. 

Changes in guidjitice reflect an increasing^tend- 
ency, with increase in enrolSnent, to concentrate responsi- 
bility for guidance in the hands of a few members of the 
school staff. Schools enrolling^ more than 60 pupils per grade 
rarely require the direct participation of all teachers in the 
guidance program. Though special coimselors are seldom 
found in any but' the largest schools, the^increasing concen- 
tration of responsibility^is accompanied, even without the 
counsdorsjfby steady growth in the comprehensiveness of the 
program. With growing enrollment the schools markedly 
increase the number of their definite arrangements for guid- 
ance. They add also to the number of different methods and 
materials of guidance — particularly to their use of guidance 
periods and exploratory or try-out courses. 

Articulation. E.xcept in two respects, arrangements for 
articulation tend to decrease in extent with each major 
increase in enrollment. The first exception concerns the 
duplication of courses betw'een junior and senior high schools; 
each succeeding group of schools shows at least a slightly 
greater tendency than the group below it to provide such 
duplication. The second exception,, which is less extensive, 
has to do with the appointment of supervisors who give 
attention to the integration of i^bject matter and ‘teaching 
method between the various school 'units; the lai^er schools 
report such supervisors more frequently th^ the smaller. 

; In other matters, the general tendency seems to be for schools 
of increasing size to make increasingly fewer provisions for 
the integration of the school units both above and below. 
The tendency shows itself first in the steady decrease, among 
schools of increasing size, in £he practice of appointing 
teachers for service in more than one school unit; second, in 
the decreasing frequency with which conferences are reported 
among teachers of the separate units; next,. in the decreasing 
frequency of curriculum comniittees or other integrating 
committees composed of teachers of more than one unit; and, 
finally, in .the decreasing number o^pecific arrangements of 
any sort which are likely to lead tiAffective integration. 
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% 

Teaching Differences affecting the teaching staff are 

apparent in the general composition of the staff, the quali- 
fications required for appointment to teaching positions, and 
the-salary schedules in effect in the junior and senior units of 
the schools. 

Differences in the composition of the staff are numerous. 
The proportion of men teachers tends to vary inversely with 
tlie size of the schools, from 48 per cent in the smallest schools 
to 26 per cent in the largest. This difference is probably due 
in part to the fact that the principals notably enhance the 
proportions of men in the small schools. The proportions of 
teachers new to the school and ot teachers who have had no 
previous experience decrease slightly from group to group. 

■ Tlie proportion of teachers who hav’c had no professional 
training is relatively constant at about 1 in 20 for all the 
groups. The proportion of teachers who do not hold college 
degrees is lower among the schools enrolling an average of 
from 30 to 60 pupils per grade than among ihe smallest 
schools; among the larger schools it rises slightly from group 
to group, presumably because of the increased offering of 
courses of a nonacademic type. 

In the qualifications required for appointment to Academic 
teacliing positions the differences are less numerous than in 
the actual composition of the staff. Increase in sfee of school 
tends in the main to bring increased insistence upoh extensive 
academic and professional training and upon previous teaching 
experience. Insistence upon college graduation for appoint- 
ment to B^th;-grade teaching positions, however, is less fre- 
quent among ihe schools enrolling more than 60- pupils per 
grade than' among the smaller schools. 

Differences with respebt to uniform salary schedules in the 
junior and senior units, ffnally, tend to4>e insignificant among 
schools averaging fewer than 200 pujJils.per grade, but to 
appear noticeably between these schools and the largest of 
the schools stmlied. The largest schools more frequently 
than the smaller schools make it possible for teachers in the 
junior and^enior unite to work on an identical salary scale. 

'I^al^en togetller, the changes seem to be in the direction of 
somewhat higher standards among the larger schools. 
Perhaps because of the influence, of various standardizing 
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agencies, however, the 'differences from group to group are 
leas marked than is sometimes assumed. 

Supervision. — Th^most obvious differences in supervisory 
oiganization consist in a steady growth in the number of 
different supervisory oflBcers employed. With increased en- 
rollment, enlargement of the supervisory staff tends to occur 
first through the appointment of department heads; next, 
through the more common employment of vice principals 
and special ^pervisors; and finally, through the establiBb- 
ment of general supervisory councils for the school system 
and of separate councils for individual schools. 

The elaboration of the supervisory gtaff js attended by 
changes in the location of immediate supervisory responsi- 
bility, The smallest schools tend to divide the responsibil- 
ity for direct supervision between the superintendent and 
the high-school principal. The schools enrolling from 30 to 
60 pupils per grade are more likely to centralize supervision 
in the superintendent’s ofl5ce. In the schools of the third 
group, major responsibility seems to be shifted back again 
to the principal and vice principal. Among the largest 
schools the principal and vice principal retain their respon- 
sibility, thou^ increased reliance is placed on special 
supervisors. 

With these changes in th^taff and in the location of re- 
sponsibility go an increasin^y closer supervisory connection 
between the junior and senior units (in the sense that super- 
visors have oversight of work in both unite) and less direct 
supervisory association with the elementary school. There 
occurs an increase also in the variety of methods of super- 
vision. Chaqges in supervisory nmthods are most extensive 
between the schools of the*first aad second groups and be- 
tween those of the third and fourth; there are few marked 
differences in method between the schools of the seqond and 
third groups. Where growth in the variety of methods 
occurs, it is most likely to result from more frequent . em- 
ployment of departmental meetings, curriculum revision, and 
the systematic examination of new textbooks. 

The changes in supervisory practice as a whole constitute, 
an obvious increase in arrangements for the systematic over- 
sight and improvement of the school’s work. 

.. " ' , ' 12141 . . 
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Housing and equipment. — In housing and equipment the 
only apparent difference consists in the more frequent 
housing of each group of larger schools in buildings containing 
no other g^rades than th5se Lnbluded in the schools’ own or- 
ganizations. No reliable differences appear in .the frequency 
with which tlie principals judge their plants to be adequate or 
inadequate for secondary-school purposes. This latter fact 
can not be taken as evidence that- the small schools as a 
group are as well provided for as the larger schools ; it means 
only that the principals of the small schools are no more dis- 
satisfied with their equipment than the principals of the large 
schools. 

Oenerdl effect of increased enroUmeni upon junior high school 
orgonization.- As a whole, the comparisons of nractice under 
each of the various features of organization emphasize a fact 
of which most school administrators have long been aware — 
that the larger a school’s enrollment within the limits of size 
w'hich secondary schools ordinarily attain, the more compre- 
hensive and flexible the school’s organization is likely to be. 
Except in the one feature of articulation, the differences in 
the jumor high school grades of the schools here examined 
favor the larger schools. Varying items of practice stand 
out as the basis for successive group differences. There is, 
however, no geberal feature excepting articulation in which^' 
broadly considered, increased enrollment does not bring about 
a growth in desirable arrangements. 

In iiiterpreting these results oiip important limitation of 
the present study should be clearly recbggiized. The median 
average grade enrollment in the junior high school grades of 
the group of schools containing ^he largest schools analyzed 
was 311 pupils. How far the gains in organization would 
have been found to persist bad still laiger whdols been avail- 
able for analysis can'imt be predicted. There iapr^unfably 
a point ^t which l^e I5ze ceases to be a help in school organi- 
zation, and there' is presumably.^ later point at which size 
begins to be an appreciable handicap.. The. present study 
includes pd group of school^hich give evidence of having 
reached either of these poinf: The size of the largest schools 
studied needs, however, to be Uken into account in fonnu- 
latii^^^y general conclusion. With due reception of the 
size of the Schools involved^ the comparisons indicate that 
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until schools reach an average grade enrollment in their 
junior high school units of at least 300 pupils (or until they 
reach a total junior high school enroUment of approximately 
900 pupils), each major increase in enrollment is likely to be 
accompanied by appreciable gains in the general compre- 
hensiveness of organization of the junior high school grades.* 

9 

4 DIFFERENCES AMONG SCHOOLS OF VARIOVS SIZES IN THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 

The comparisons made . — Differences in the organization of 
senior high schools of various sizes offer a number of contrasts 
to the differences found among the junior high schools. 
The senior high school practices in which the most substantial 
diflFerences occur are listed in Table 26. The major contrasts 
between differences among the junior and the senior high 
schools, as well as the differences which are of the same gen- 
eral nature in both units, are indicated in the following sum- 
mary. Differences apparen^Jy due to the disproportionate 
representation of various special types of organization have 
again been taken into account in comparing the size groups. 


Table*26. — Differencee in senior high school practices among reorgalized 
schools enrolling averages of 30 or fewer, 31-60, 61-300, and more\han 
£00 pupils per grade 


Typos of practioQ showing suboUCntiEi differonoes 

CriticEl ratios favoring— 

^ SmaJler schools 

Larger schools 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-00 
pu- 
pils 
per 
RTBde 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-300 

pu- 

pils 

P«r 

grade 

61-300 
com- 
pared 
with 
301 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-00 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

ai-00 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-300 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-300 
com- 
pared 
with 
301 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

1 

1 

I 

4 

1 

i 


AimUtion Mnd promoHon: 

Admission is oosed on pupils' oompletion of e mEjor 
part of tbo work of the preceding grade 






13 

Toe school employ— 

AnnuEl promotions 



7.2 



SemlEnnual promotions T 




7.8 








« For Eo AOoouDt of EdvanUCM In orgnnliation obCaintd by oomblnlnf two Junior blgb 
whoola of fiOO pupils OEch, §00 Unittor, B. P. WbEt 81i« Junior High BchoolT School Rovlew. 
10:874-379, May, 1928. 
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Tab LB 26. Differences in senior high school practices among reorganized 
enroUing averages of SO or fewer, Sl-^0, 61-iOO, and more than 
200 pupils per grade — Continued 


Types of practice showing substantial dUIerBDoee 

*80 or 
fewer 
com- 
pered 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

. 31-60 
oom- 
1 pared 
‘ with 
61-20C 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

61-20C 
com- 
i pared 
with 
. 201 oi 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

)i30or 
fewei 
1 com- 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

. 31-00 
com- 
pered 
with 
61-20C 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

61-2^ 

OQ|» 

1 pored 
‘ with 
,201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

1 

s « 

2 

1 

4 

S 

C 

7 

Organitalion of fnjfriidfon.' 

Number of grades In which the average teacher 
oflera Instruction 


11.4 

1A7 




Num^ of pupils enrolled la the usual in— 

Recitation subjects 


6.0 



Physical training and music 

Shop or laboraU^ subjects 

Length of class periods 




3.0 

A3 

Len^h of the s£ml year 

Pupils are grouped according to ability 




3.0 

3.7 


18 

Opportunity rooms are provided for .dow pupUs 




•8.7 

•AO 


The school prpvldea restoration, remedial, or ad- 
justment rooms or clasaes 






Prooram of 

The pro^am m studies includes— 

A normal preparatory curriculum. 









•3.3 

•3.1 



An industrial arts curriculum 






Required courses— 

Number of required courses Included In the 
eleventh-grade offering 


8,6 

5.1 

3.6 

*3.4 




Physical training is required in grade 10 





7.2 

Social studies is required In grade 11 





Foreign language is required in gr^e 11 






Elective courses — 

Number of elective courses included In— 
The tenth-grade offering ^ 



4.1 
4. 1 
3.7 

AO 

A1 


The eleventh -grade offering 



- - - - 

3.5 

4.7 

4.2 

AO 

A3 

The twelfth-grade offering 




A course in One arts is elecuve in— 
Grade 10 





virodO , 

* Grade 12 1 





3.6 

3.3 

A oouTM Id ai^culture Is electlTe 
Grade 10 



•4.6 
•3 2 


Grade 11 



* 



A course in Rnglisb is elective in grade 11.. . 






3.7 

••3.0 

A course in mathematics is elective in gr^e 12 






A course in foreign language is elective in grade 12 
A course in business training is elective in grade 12 





••3.1 

••3.7 






A course in Industrial arts Ts elective in— 
Grade 10 J 




4.8 

3.3 


Grade 11 













Critical ratios favoring— 


Smaller schools 


Larger schools 


nf’Aiy** practice is reported by less than 10 pw cent of the group 

of schools reporting that praclioe least often. a 

practice is reported by more then tO per cent of the 
group of schools reporting that practice most often. 
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Tablc 26. — Diff^ences in senior high school pradices anumg reorganized 
schools enrolling averages of SO or fewer, SI -60, 61-tOO, and more than 
BOO pupils per yrode— Continued 


r 

• 

Types of practior sbowinf sabeUntiiil difloronoes 
« 

Critical ratios favoring— 

Smaller schools 

Larger schools 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-00 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

31-00 

com- 

pared 

with 

fil-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 


30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-00 
pu- 
pils 
P«r 
^ade 

31-00 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-20G 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-200 
com- 
pared 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

1 

t 

1 

4 

1 

• 

. 7 

Elitranirrictti tt m: 

Number of major types of activities iDcluded In the 
eilracxirrlculuxn 


- 

4.5 

12 

3.S 



The prosTtm provides for— 

Home-room org^anlxatlons. 





Club activities 



••fi.0 



Musical oreanixetions l 


••7.0 




School publications 





••10 

Extracuificuluixi athletics * 



••18 



Number at major types of Activities Id which the 
pupil OTfanuation is engaged 


- 

10 



The pupil ortanixation promotes athletics 


••3.7 




Numb^ of major types of chib activities 



11 

11 

4.4 

17 



The club protrazn includee— 

Academic or *' hobby” clubs 






Debating or dramatic clubs 






Athletic clubs 






Clubs are initiated by persons or aganci^ not a 
part of the regular school organixaUGn 





•12 

A club may not be initial^ without giving 
evideooe of adequate financial reeouroes 



•12 



Ouidanee: 

Parents of pupils about to enter the senior high 
school are infortned oonoeming the senior high 
school pfogram through printed or mimeographed 
explanations 









10 



Senior high school pupUl receive hufMtftuxf Euidaooe 
during the first few weeks of school from the 
principal 



18 

3.1 



Pupils receive indiriducl midanoe throughout the 
senior high school period from— 

The principal jc 






A special counselor 




•12 


Cla« teachers 



3.0 



The school employrs — 

A director of guidance, or dean...: 




• 3.8 


A special counselor, 





/ 17 

The ^daxioe program provides for— 

Ouldanoe classes or classes in occupations 



3.2 



Visits to homa of pupils by specisu oounselora 




• 3.7 

16 


Articles in school publications 






ArtiaUttion: 

Airangamants for articolation of stibieot matter and 
methods- 

The Junior high school offers certain senior high 
school oounes 











17 

4.0 

The senior high school offers certain junior high 
school oounes.. 
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Table 26. — Differences in junior high school practices among reorganized 
schools enrolling averages of SO or fewer, 31-60, 61-200, and more than 
200 pupils per grade — Continued 


Types of practioe showing substantial difler^Does 

Critical ratios favoring— 

Smaller schools 

Larger schools 

• 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pered 
with 
31-00 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

31-00 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pUs 

per 

grade 

01-200 

com- 

pared 

with 

»l6r 

more 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

31-00 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 

61-200 
com- 
pared 
4^ith 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 

1 

1 

1 

4 

» 

1 

7 

ArtieukUion — Continued. 

ArrangemeDt for artknilatioD of subject matter and 
methods— Continued. 

The senior high aehool regularly employs teachers 
who are at the same time teaching In the junior 
high school 



6.5 

4.0 

7.9 

••3,2 




The Junior high school includes in its staff teachers 
drawn for temporary servidb from the senior high 
school 






Number of arrangements for articulation of extra- 
curriculum activities 

13 





Last-year junior high school pupils and first-year 
senior high school pupils— 

Engage in about the same number of different 
acti^tifFeach week 





Devote about the same time to extracurriculum 
ectivltiA each week 


••18 

13 



• 

Certain sponsors for junior bish school activltke 
serve as sponsors for senior high scbodi activitiee. 
Both junior and senior high school teachers are 
members of committees on— 

Sentor high school activities 





ft 


•3.8 

3.4 

4.5 
3.7 

• 



Junior high school activitiee 






CoDferenoes on the exLrttuiriodhim are held 
between junior and senior biab school teachers. 
Certain supervisors give attention to the integra- 
tion of junior ande^or high school acUvitiM... 











Teockific itaf: 

Relative number of men taaoben 






1 

10 


.1^ 




Relative number of teachers who have held previ- 
ous poeitioni in the same school 



14 


13 

IS hours or more of professional training is required 

for appointibent to senior high school positions 

Nonlo^ applicants are given preference in appoint- 
ments 

13 



15 

•3.0 




Svprrvitiofi.* ** 

Number of different types of supervisory ofSoers. . . 










4. 1 

5.0 

10 

13 

4.1 

1 11 

The supervisory staff includes— 

Directors, supervisors, or assUtant superin- 
tendeota in tenerml charge of— 

Special subjeca : 





Vocational subWcta. 






Department bea^ or chainnan, for— 
Academic subleola.. 












Vocatiooal subjeota 

- 






*A sUr IndioitM that ifireo pr»otlo 0 Is reported by Im th^ 10 psroeiit d the group 
of scbools raportlng that praoUot loast often. 

**Doub)e Stan indloate that a glTon practice Is reported bj more than ft) per cent of the 
group of schools reporting that pcactioe most often. 
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Table 26.~Differences in senior high school praclices among reorganized 
scHmU enrolling av^aga of SO or fewer, SI-60, 61-SOO, and more than 
SOO pupils per grade— Continued 


Types of practice showing substantial dlfferenoes 


^prrriilon—ContlDued. 

SuMrvIsion Is In part conducted through — 

A school council or corresponding group com- 
posed of— 

All teachers 

Department beads .'*1^ 

A general supervisory ooun^ fo^ the school 
system, composed of— 

Special directors of Instruction or special 

supervisors 

* Department heads 

different methods of supervision 
i ne program of supervision involves— 

Classroom visitation by— 

Superintendent, director of secondary educa- 
tlon, or assistant superintendent 
Specif supervisors (including de^tment' 

oeaos) _ 

Individual conferences between— 

Superintendent, director of secondary educa- 
tion, or assistant superintendent 
“^^^^»upervisors (including department' 

Departmenlij matings 

C urriculum revision In individual iubjectsl ] ! II * 


Critical ratios favoring — 


Smaller schools Larger schools 


dO or 
fewer 
com 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 


31-60 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-200 

pu- 

pils 

P«r 

grade 


61-2001 
cx)m 
pared 
with 
301 or 
more 
pu 
pUs 
per 
grade 


ffousfng and eouipmmi: 

housed in a building containing no 
quMtioi^** ^ 

principiu reports serious Inadequaciefi* to 
provisions for health and physical education 




\" 


3.0 


•6.9 


3.8 


3.6 


30 or 
fewer 
com- 
pared 
with 
31-60 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 


31-60 

com- 

pared 

with 

61-2001 

pu- 

pils 

per 

grade 


61-300 
com- 
pared 
with 
201 or 
more 
pu- 
pils 
per 
grade 


•5.7 
•3 6 
4. 1 


3. 1 


3.8 


3.8 

4.6 


iS 




38 


13 


10 


10 per oent of the 


Admuaum and promotion.— In their provisions for admis- 
sion md promotion the senior high schools tend with increas- 
ing size to make only one of the three major modifications 
found among the junior high schools. They foUow the junior 
high schools m reporting the use of semiannual promotions 
and promotion by subject with increasing frgjquency as grade 
enrollments become laiger. T^ey show no secant change 
from group to group, however, in the number of factore 

I22or 
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which they take into account as a basis for promotion. Nor 
do they make the extensive changes which are found among 
the junior high schools in the number of factors taken into 
account m determining admissions. In view of the relative 
lack of flexibility in arrangements for admission and promo- 
tion under the typical senior high school organization,® the 
small amount of change in these matters can not be attributed 
to lack of opportunity for an increase in flexibility. The in- 
creasing use .of flexible promotion schemes represents an ad- 
vantage on the.side of large senior high schools as compared 
with small schools. The total advantage of the large schools 
in arrangements for admission and promotion is, however, 
notably less in the senior high school grades than in the junior 
high school grades. 

Organization of instruction . — Differences in the organization 
of instruction are of the same general nature aa those noted 
in the jumor high school grades, though in the senior high 
school the range in practice tends to be narrower. 

Teaching is departmentalized among the smallest schools 
to the same extent in the senior high school grades as in the 
junior high school grades j each pupil is ordinarily assigned 
to four different teachers, and each tether is responsible for 
two fields of instruction’ and teaches in four grad es. Among 
the laigest of the senior high-schools eachpifpil tends to have 
five different teachers (as compared with seven in the junior 
high school grades), while each teacher is assigned, as in the 
junior high school, to one field of instruction and to two 
different grades. ‘‘ 

The usual size of recitation classes rises from 17 among the 
smallest schools (1 less than in the smallest j uni or high 
schools) to 26 among the lajgest schools (as compared with 
33 in the largest junior high schools). In the senior high 
schools as in the junior high schools, increasing* school 
enrollment affects successively the size of recitation classes, 
classes in physical training and music, and classes in shop or 
laboratory subjects. 

Increase in size apiong the senior high schools brings with 
it approximately the same changes in the length of class 
periods, and the length of the school year that were noted 
among the junior high schools. 


' Cf. ch. m. 
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Provision for individual differences shows distinctly less 
variation in the senior high school g^'ades than in the junior 
high school grades, perhaps because of the fact that special 
provisions of this nature are generally less common in the 
upper grades than in the lower. The variations which o^ur 
consist, as in the junior high school grades, in more frequent 
arrangements for special groupings with each major increase 
in enrollment. ( 

The organization^f instruction as a whole thus shows a 
slightly increasing flexibility with increases in senior high 
school enrollment. - 

Program oj stvdiea . — In the program of studies, growth in 
senior high scho^- enrollment produces tendencies toward ex- 
pansion somewhat different in detail, though approximately 
the same in effect, as those observed in the junior high school 
grades. Instead of enlaiging its program first at one point 
and then at another, the senior high school tends to change 
its program gradually in a number of respects at once. 

Each major increase in enrollment brings, first, the addition 
of electives, usually in all three grades. The offerings in 
business training, home economics, and industrial arts are 
the first to be increased in this way; next comes expemsion 
of the elective work in English, social studies, foreign lan- 
g;uage, fine arts and music; finally appear additions in mathe- 
matics, science, and physical training. The only subject not 
affected by the tendency toward expansion is agriculture, 
which practically disappears from the programs of the largest 
schools. ’« 

With the addition of elective courses appears a second 
tendency, to transfer certain courses from a required basis 
to an elective basb. Business training and home economics 
are the first to be thus affected, then social studies and foreign 
language, and finally twelfth-grade English. 

A third and last tendency involves changes in the number 
of specialized curriculums. ^th each increase in enrollment 
to an average of 200 pupils ^ grade, the total number of 
specialized curriculums tends to be increased. Scientific 
preparatoiy, normal preparatoiy , commercial, and industrial 
arte curriculums are more frequently reported with the first 
increase in enrollment; commercial and music curriculums 
show a gain with further growth. The number of specialized 
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cumculumB decreases, however, among schools enrolling 
more than 200 pupils per grade. The decrease affects 
practically all curricidums alike. It is explained by the 
• more frequent adoption among the lai^e schools of the 
constants-and-variables or combined constants-and-variables 
and multiple-curriculum type of organization, as contrasted 
^th a more formal multiple-curriculum arrangement 
Though the largest schools provide a broader offering of 
separate courses than the smaller schools, they thus tend to 
set up a somewhat simpler curriculum arrangement. 

Taken together, these various changes accompanying 
mcreased enrollment suggest an effect upon the senior high 
school program of studies which parallels closely the effect 
upon the Junior high school program. Larger enroUment 
IS here also accompanied by more frequent opportunity for 
election of courses, more numerous courses of a nonacademic 
type, and more extended work in various fields. 

Ertroctzmcu/um.— Expansion of the. senior high school 
extracurriculum program takes place less regularly with each 
increase in enroUment than does expansion of the junior high 
school program. 

The most important difference between the changes in the 
junior and senior units concerns the number ef major types 
of activities included in the program. The senior high 
schMls enrolling from 30 to 60 pupils per grade, like the 
jumor high schools of corresponding size, report more fre- 
quent provision for home-room activities, general pupU 
•organizations, and club activities than do the smaUest 
schools, and the senior high schools more frequenUy report 
musical organizations, school pubUcations, and pupil assem- 
blies as weU. Unlike the junior high schools, the senior high 
schools enrolling more than 60 pupils per grade show a 
marked decline in the number of different types of activities 
included in their programs. Though a few types of activi- 
ties— rohool publications in particular--increa8e in frequency 
there- is a definite falling off in provisiona for home-room’ 
activities, club activities, musical organizations, and extra- 
curriculum athletics. 

In other respects the tendencies among the senior high 
schools more closel y' paraU el those observed in the junior 
high schools. Qrowlii lureiwoUment brings an increase— 
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though a somewhat' irregular one — in the variety of activities 
with which the pupil organization deals, and in the variety 
of club activities provided by the schools which sponsor club 
programs. As in the junior high school grades, the usual 
number of weekly activities periods increases from three 
among the smallest schools to iive among the largest. The 
number of regulations applying to participation in extra- 
' curriculum activities also increases, but in a different order 
from that found in^ the|junior high schools. Among the 
senior high schools, the first noteworthy change in regula- 
tions consists in an increase in the number of conditions to 
be met before clubs may be initiated; only among the largest 
schools is there extensive requirement of participation, or 
systematic limitation of individual participation. 

As a whole, the diffdrc'nces suggest a program more limited 
in scope among the large senior high schools than among the 
large junior liigh schools. Increase in enrollment beyond 60 
pupils per grade seems, indeed, to be accompanied by a 
marked narrowing in scope of the senior high school extra- 
curriculum. 

Guidance . — Responsibility for guidance, in the senior high 
school grades as in the junior high school grades, tends- with 
each increase in enrollment to be concentrated more fre- 
quently in the hands of a few members of the stafif. The senior 
high school program does not, however, show so definite a 
growth in comprehensiveness as does the program in the 
lower grades. Both the number of arrangements for guidance 
and the number of different methods &nd materials used in 
guidance increase with each major increase in size among 
schoc^s enrolling fewer than 200 pupils per grade. Among 
larger schools, increase in enrollment seems to bring no 
definite gain in these matters.* It seems fair to conclude that 
increase in eniu^ent tends to be accompanied by no appre- 
ciable gain in Sb comprehensiveness of the guidance pro- 
gram among scnools enrol^g more than 200 pupils per ^ade. 
In view of the fact that a systematic-guidance program is by 

• Table 26 suggests s definite decrease in the oompFeheEuivenaes of the guldaDoe program 
among the largest schools. This seems to be due, however, to the disproportionate representa- 
tion of sei>arate senior high schools in the upper group. With allowance for the effect of type 
of orgiinitation. It seems proboble that the provisions for guidanoe made by the schools enroll- 
ing more than 200 pupils per grade are practioaUy equivaient to those made by the schools 
eoroUing from 00 to 200 pupils per grade. 
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no means universal among such schools, thiVconclusion is one 
of considerable moment. 

Ar/icw/o/ion.— Changes in the arrangements for articula- 
tion between junior and senior units have been commented 
on in the summary of junior high school practice. As pointed 
out in that summary, the general tendency seems* to be for 
schools of increasing size to make increasingly fewer provi« 
sions for integrating the work of the two school units. 

Teaching stcijff. Differences from group to group in the 
organization of t^ senior high school teaching staff show 
none of the fluctiMions noted in the differences with respect 
to the junior high school staffs. 

As in the junior high» school grades, the proportion of men 
teachers tends to vary inversely with the size of the schools; 
it decreases from 47 per cent among the smallest schools to 
33 per cent among the schools enrolling between 60 and 200 
pupils per grade, remaining practically constant thereafter. 
The proportion of teachers n^w to the school decreases more 
rapidly than in the junior high school grades— from 33 per 
cent among the smallest schools to 9 per cent among the 
largest. Teachers who have had no previous experience form 
a relatively constant proportion (6 or 7 per cent) of the senior 
high school staff, whereas the proportion of such teachers in 
the junior high schoorstaffs is slightly greater among the 
small^t schools than arnong the largest. In the senior high 
school as in the junior high school, the proportion of teachers 
who have had’ no professional training is approximately 5 per 
cent in all the size groups. The proportion of senior high 
school teachers who do not hold college degrees decreases 
iBteadily from 21 per cent among the smallest schools to 13 
per cent among the largest- -a change which is in marked 
contrast to the slightly increasing proportions of such teachers 
in the jumor high school grades of the larger schools. 

Like the qualifications actually possessed by teachers, the 
requirements insisted upon for appointment to senior high 
school positions show consistent changes with increase in 
enrollment. Growth in the size of the schools brings more 
frequent insistence upon extensive academic and professional 
training and upon previous teaching experience. In the senior 
high school g;rades there is none of the relaxing of standards 
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with respect to college graduation which appears among the 
larger junior high Schools. 

Salary schedules, finally, tend more frequently to be the 
same for junior and senior high school teachers among the 
largest schools than among the smaller — a tendency pre- 
viously noted in connection with the junior high school 
grades. 

The general changes vi^ch accompany growth in enroll- ’ 
ment — changes in the composition of the staffs, the require- 
ments for appointment to teaching positions, and the rela- 
tion between junior and senior high school salaries — are thus 
in essentially the same direction in the upper and in the lowef^ 
units. In the upper units, however, the changes t&d some- 
what n\ore consistently toward a higher degree orselection 
in th^.make-up of the staffs ♦ithr each major increase in 
enMlVlient. * ^ L 

Supervision.-^^^^ges^if the-^pd^l^sory organization of 
the senior high school grades faraH^l ojosely, with a single 
exception, thlj^^nges found lSLtli|^junlor liigh school grades. 
The exception consists in the lact that growth in the variety 
® of supervisory methods appears regularly with each increase 
in senior high school enrollment, whereas the juqipr high 
schools show somewhat irregular devel6|fnent of this feature 
with increasing size. Of supervision in the ^nior high school 
grades, as in the junior high school grades, it may be said in 
general that increase in enrollment brings a marked elabora- ‘ 
tion of the supervisory staff, a closer supervisory connection 
between junior and senior units, and an increase in the 
variety of supervisory methods. 

Housing and equipment . — In the matter of housing and 
equipment ,^he larger senior high schools seem to be at a 
more definite advantage over the smaller than is the'case 
among the junior high schpols. With each increase in 
enrollment the senior high schools, like the junior high schools, 
are housed more frequently in buildings cont aining n© other 
grades than those included in the schools* own organizations. ■ 
Growth in enrollment seems, also to be accompanied among 
the senior high schools by increasingly adequate provisions 
for special equipment. There are marked diffemnces be- 
tween the laigest schools and the smaller schools, not merely 
in the adequacy of special facilities but in the frequency with 
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which school principals characterize their plants in general 
as exceptionally suitable. ^ 

General ejffect of in^ea^ed enrollment upon senior high school 
organization . — Comparisons of senior high school practices 
emphasize again the importance of size of enrollment. 
There can be little question that the larger a school is within 
the range investigated in this study the more likely the school 
is to provide a generally comprehensive and flexible organi- 
zation in the senior high school grades as well as in the junior 
high schpol grades. 

In the^nior unit, however, the development of certain 
major features of organization does not parallel growth in 
size as directly as is the case in the lower grades. Decrease 
in the number of arrangements for articulation takes place 
in both junior and senior units. In addition, the senior 
high school grades show no appreci^le development of 
their programs of guidance after the schools reach an enroll- 
ment of approximately 200 pupils pqr grade, and among 
schools enrolling more than 60 pupils per grade there occurs 
a marked narrowing in the scope of the extracurriculum. 
These exceptions do hot alter the conclusion that increase 
incize tends on the whole to be accompanied by an increase 
in comprehensiveness of organization. The exception^ are 
nevertheless suflhcientiy important to deserve special atten- 
tion in the attempt which will shortly be made to point out 
the significance of the general conclusions. 

It should be noted again that the present study can set 
no upper Umit to the tendencies with respect to comprehen- 
siveness which accompany increase in enrollment. ' For 
the group of schools contmning the laigest schools jiere 
studied the median a verag^grade enrollment in the senior 
high school grades is^333 pupils. The conclusions as to 
senior high school organization, therefore, apply until the 
schoob reach a total enrollment of at least 1,000 pupils. 

. ' * • • r 

t. SIONIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES AMONG SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS SIZES 

Comparison of detailed differences with differences suggested 
by summary scpres.~\n Chapter IV were presented certain 
tentative conclusions as to the comprehensiveness of organ- 
ization of schools of variovis sizes. These conclusions were 
based on Bunimar^ scores for the major features of organiza- 
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tion. The comparisons of detailed practice summarized 
in the present chapter have been intended in part to test the 
reliability of the conclusions drawn from the summary scores. 
Hence it is worth noting that the results of the detailed com- 
parisons are in general 'a^reennent with the earlier conclusions. 

The norms for schools of various sizes presented in Chapter 
IV w^ere derived from scores for conventionally organized 
schools as well as for junior and senior high schools. These 
norms were established for six size groups, moreover, instead 
of for the four groups used in the detailed comparisons. As 
a result of the differences’in the composition and size of the 
groups of schools used, exact agreement could not fairly 
be looked for in the results from the two methods of analysis. 
The results nevertheless approximate each other closely. 
The two methods lead to the same conclusions as to the 
features of organization in which increasing enrollment brings 
increase or decrease in comprehensiveness; they point to 
the same difference between junior and senior Wgh school 
grades in the general development of provisions for guid^ce 
and for extracurriculum activities; and they lead to the same 
conclusions as to the size .of echool in which the last-named 
features of organization cease to show consistent development 
with increased enrollment. 

Significance of the differences as a gage of the effectiveness of 
various sizes of schools. — The conclusions as to the general 
superiorit}’^ of the larger schools have an impwjrtant bearing 
on certain arguments occasionally advanced in defense of * 
the small school. Apologists for the status quo have some- 
times pointed out that the disadvantage of the small school in 
the seeming narrowness and rigidity of its organization may 
be more apparent than real. Witli few pupils to deal with, 
the school may not need to set up a complex administrative 
framework; so that the small school wliich lacks elaborate 
organization may actually be doing quite as well by its pupils 
as the large school which is forced by its size to make intri- 
cate administrative arrangements. 

The present analysis furnishes slight support for puch a 
contention. Certain of the practices \^ich have been found 
to be used more extenrively by large schools than by small 
are, it is true, primarily compensations for |arge enrollment. 
The provision of an increasing number of suji^rvisory oflBcers 
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with each increase in size is a compensation of this sort; so 
also, no doubt, is the increasing centralization of the guidance 
program. But the comparisons made in the present study 
have been chiefly concerned with things actually done to 
promote effective instruction. The differences found have 
for the most part related to practices which any school may 
well undertake, no matter how large or how small its enroll- 
ment. Practices of this nature comprise, for example, the 
use of a variety of supervisory devices for the improvement 
of classroom work, the employment of varied methods and 
materials in the guidance program, the provision of a wide 
range-of subjects of study, the offering of numerous types of 
extracurriculum activities. The superiority of the larger 
schools is cffiefly based on siich practices as these, irrespective 
of mere elaborations of administrative machinery. Though 
increasing size is obviously accompanied by increasing com- 
ple.xity of organization, it seems to be accompanied also by 
unmistakable gains in the educational opportunities afforded. 

At the same time the relative shortcomings of the larger 
schools should not be overlooked. Just as the advantages 
of these schools seem to consist in real gains, so do their 
disadvantages comprise real losses. The decreasing attention 
paid by large schools to articulation with the elementary 
grades and to^ integration between the junior and senior units 
represents a decrease in things actually done to promote 
effective instruction. The failure of the large senior high 
schools to expand their prop-ams of guidance and of extra- 
turriculum activities represents likewise a relative lack of 
attention to things which are presjimably worth doing in 
any school. Whatever total advantage the large schools 
pos^ss thus results from a balancing of fairly tangible gains 
and losses in the arrangements which they provide. 

Possidle explanations of the differences among schools of 
* various sizes . — Wlien one attempts to determine the causes of 
the various differences among the schools, one is immediately 
confronted with the diflUculties suggested at the beginning of 
this chapter. The fact that changes in organization con-, 
sistently accompany increase in enrollment does not in itself 
prove that increase in enrollment produces the changes. 
The change^ may be products of some factor or^mbination 
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of factors commonly associated with increased enrollment, 
rather than of size of enrollment as such. 

Differences directly attributable to size . — There are in fact 
relatively few differences among all those that have been 
listed, j^'hich can be adequately e^lained on the, basis of size 
of enrollment alone. These few differences are wholly con- 
cerned with the grouping of pupils. It is clear that variations 
in the size of enrollment may be a primary cause of differences 
in the size of recitation classes and of differences in the extent 
to which various forms ’ of .specialized gmupings used. 
Size of enrollment may also directly determine among the 
smaller schools the number of specialized curriculums and of 
separa^ courses (both required and elective) which the schools 
offer. ’Fin ally, ^ize of enrollment may place a necessary 
^ limitation on the variety of special activities provided in the 
cxtracurriculum; it completely prevents, in fact, the offering 
of large-group extracurriculum activities in very small schoob. 

The size of a school’s teaching staff b ordinarily roughly 
proportionate to the size, of the school’s enrollment. If 
differences among schools growing out of the size of their 
staffs are added to the differences which result from the 
numbers of pupUs enrolled, the list of variations directly due 
to size b somewhat extended. The sbe of a school’s staff - 
has an inescapable bearing upon the extent to which teaching 
b departmantalbed. Through the extent of departmentali- 
zation the extent to which the school can offer promotion by 
subject b abo affected. The sbe of the staff has a further 
effect upon the number and variety of courses offered; it 
exerts in thb connection an influence over and above that 
of the sbe of the school’s enrollment. The sbe of the staff 
may have a similar effect upon the number and variety of 
the school’s extracurriculum activities. Finally, the number 
of teachers employed will have an obvious influence on the ' 
complexity of the school’s supervisory organbation.^ 

’ For o dotaUwl ftnalTsli of the UmlUtioni pboed b; smoll enrolhiMDt and nnall 
sUfli QpOD the orgnnliation of tbt Junior hl<b acbool, see Spoolding, T. T. Tbe SmeU JonJor 
High SebooK Hnrmrd University Frees, 1037. 

Frank P. Bediman, tn Che. Ill end IV of his study entitled ^Tralnlnc And Certifloei^n of 
Teecbers*’ (George Peebody (College for Teacbers» 1030), enelyies the elTeou of e ttmited 
teeching sUff upon Um seoondeiy-eobbol program as e whole. Though BechmmD’s itodj Is 
primarily ooooerued with 4-yeer schools, his enelyite of esiignmeots hae dira0 beer 

|ng on the prohlema of the smell reorganised school. ^ 
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In all these matters there is probably a causal rilationship 
between the size of a school’s enrollment or of its teaching 
staff and the comprehensiveness of its orgthization. But 
there is probably also a diminishing^ relationship of this sort 
as schools increase in size. The possession of a very small 
enrollment no doubt means that a school actually can no’. 
make — economically, at least — various arrangements usually 
considered desirable. When enrollment increases beyond a 
certain point, however, the arrangements in question become 
no longer impossible. Though they may be tal$re difficult 
to make than would be the case in schools of still larger 
size, in the sense that they demand greater administrative 
skill, they cease (o be wholly impracticable. 

At what poiat^the impracticable becomes the possible but 
difficult can not be de&nitely established on the basis of the 
present data. A previous study’ indicates that, so Tar as 
the organization of the junior high schooh^ades is concerned, 
schools enrolling more than 60 pupUs ^er grade are large 
enough to escape any absolute limitations by reason of 
limited enrollment.® This conclusion was derived from 
analysis of the minimum number of pupils necessary for 
economic^ offering of a full program of required and elective 
work, extracurriculum activities, promotion by subject, ’and 
departmentalization. The factors considered are such as to 
suggest a ^jmilar conclusion for the senior high school grades. 
A second study, in which estimates were based on the degree 
of specialization necessary to insure effective teaching, 
supports the conclusion that a staff of 10 teachers represents 
the minim um teaching force necessary to present a well- 
rounded secondary-school program.® With a pupil-teacher 
ratio of 25 to 1, a staff of this size would presuppose an 
average enrollment per grade in a 6-year school of approxi- 
mately 42 pupils. The necessary minimum enrollments in 
separate 3-year junior and senior schools would of course be 
larger, though exchange of teachers between the schools 
would make it possible for the enrollments to be considerably 
^ less than twice the average grade enrollment mecessary in a 
6-year school. , Differences in the features oPt^anization 
considered in the two studies lend somewhat different 

I SpeuKUni, F» T., op, dU» Ch, XIL ■ Bachman, F. P., op. p. iL 
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import to the two collusions’ In the absence of a study 
which combines all the\ctors involved, the most optimistic 
conclusion which can now be justifiably adopted is probably 
that suggested by the former study— that schools enrolling 
fewer than 60 pupUs per grade in either their junior or their 
senior units are inevitably prevented by their size from 
adopting thoroughly comprehensive or flexible forms of 
organization. As a corollary it may be assumed that 
larger schools may, with skillful administration, make any 
or all of the major arrangements usually advocated for 
reorganized schools. 

Thus the two lowergroups of schools in the present com- 
parisons are probably working under an inevitable handicap 
in those features of" organization on which enrollment and 
size of staff have a direct bearing. Size no doubt aflfects 
the organization of the larger schools as well. But among 
the schools of the two upper groups it is probable that prac- 
tice in organization is determined more largely by other 
factors than by size as such. 

DijSfeTer^es attributahU to other factors than size . — From the 
foregoing analysis it would seem to follow that many of the 
diflferences among schools of various sizes are not necessary 
products of differences in enrollment. Even brief consider- 
ation of the practices in which major differences occur tends 
to confirm this conclusion. Certamly the steady decrease 
from group to group in t^e number of arrangements for 
articulation can not be attributed to any inevitable handicap 
imposed by large enrolling. The specific arrangements 
for articulation which b^e been examined are entirely 
practicable in large schools, as is shown by the fact that 
almost none of these arrangements are wholly' Wiring among 
the largest schools studied. Nor can the tendency of the 
, large schools not to expand their senior high school programs 
of guidance And of extracurriculum activities be explained 
primarily in terms of the ‘size of the schools concerned. 
As to the small schools, the question may fairly be raised 
^ As to whether an average difference of 30 pupils per grade 
between the smallest schools and those next in size is in 
itself suflficient to account for all differences in practice 
between the two groups. Provision for home-room activities, 
for pupil 4>articipation in school government, for the syste- 
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matic guidance of pupils, and for the improvement of 
instruction through supervision — to cite examples of matters 
in which the 'Smallest schools ^re seriously deficient — is not 
rendered impossible nor even extraordinarily difficult by' 
the mere fact that a school enrolls relatively few pupils. 

The explanation of such differences as these is presumably 
to be found in certain underlying factors which are commonly 
associated in varying degrees with the factor of size. One 
such factor is the relative amount of financial support of . 
which the individual school can avail itself. A second factor 
is the attitude of the community supporting the school — 
the community’s interest in education, its liberality, of out- 
look, its willingness to make changes when changes are desir- 
able, A third factor is the d^ee of wisdom, foresight, and 
.. administrative ability possessedT|(y the head of the school. 
Th^ effects of these factors can seldom be directly measured 
in ^rms of specific differences^among the various siie groups 
of schools. Underlying factors of this type are of obvious 
importance, however, in dete rmining the nature and scope 
of secondary-school oiganization. It seems probable that ^ 
the three factors named are more directly responsible than 
size of enrollment as such, for many of the differences which 
have been revealed. 

Differing influence oj various jfactors on schools of various 
sizes . — The relative effects of size, of financial resources, of 
/I community attitude, and of differing qualities of adminis- 
trative leadership can be no more than guessed at in the 
cases of the schools which have been analyzed. It seems 
a reasonable i^esumption, however, that all four of these 
factors have^ strong n^ative effect among the smallest 
schools. That size exercises such an effect has already 
been shown. The presumption th^t the other factors are 
similarly operative is supported by certain of the compari- 
sons presented earlier, among schools classified according to 
types of organization.'** In these comparisons, the smaller 
the schools considered the less difference the type of oi^an- 
ization adopted seemed to make. This proved true not 
merely in the features of organization on which size of 
enrollment has immediate hewing but in practically all 

** BMeopedaUyOttt. Vind VI^iowlilohtohoolBOf FariouBtTpatoforgmnlsatlaiimiDaljud 
tD a Dumber o( mooeertve aiia groupa. 
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thb features of organization studied. The relative lack of 
^ variation in practice among very small schools suggests 
that among these schools both size of enrollment and such 
other factors as maj^ be associated with size tend to exercise 
a highly repressive effect.” 

With each major increase in enrollment there is presumably 
a lessening in the negative effect of the various factors. This 
would seem to be especially the case with the two factors of 
commumty attitude and relative financial resources. The 
differences in organization produced by these factors os 
distinct from the others can, of course, not be clearly identi- 
fied. It seems probable, however, that 'among the laiger 
schools these two factors offer no imporiant basis for group 
distinctions. 

Size of enrollment in itself, while it does not alt<gether 
cease to have a limiting influence among even the largest 
schools, probably changes with respect to the nature of the 
handicaps which it imposes. Whereas small enrollment 
exercises a positive limitation of one sort, very laige enroll- 
ment no doubt gives rise to handicaps of a quite different 
sort. Among the largest schools the administrative com- 
plexity which results from the need for dealing with many 
pupils at once unquestionably provides an obstacle to 
thoroughly effective organization. 

The mfluence of administrative leadership probably persists 
unchanged in its nature, though it diflfers in its limiting effects 
through all the size groups. Among the smaller schoob the 
relative lack of systematic planning on the part of the schools’ 
admimstrative officers b almost unmbtakable. Th^ relative 
absence of planning clearly reveals itself in the neglect of 
ni^erous features of organization which have already been 
pointed out — guidance, the improvement of instruction, 
vanous phases of the extracurriculum. These represent 
undertakings wfiich are by no means Impracticable in the 
small school despite its restricted* enrollment and its re- 
stricted financial resources. Whether tlie absence of plan- 
ning in this connection b due to lack of time and opportunity 

“ Cf. Bear, Robert M. How Distinctive Are SmiU Six-Year SohoolsT School Review, 

40 : 976-380, May, 1082. A» between imall 0-3rear and 4-year echoole In Keotuokj, Bear oooi 
otudee that **tbe dlfferenoee are unlm|x>rtant ae compared with the reeemblanoei. In fact, 
the distinctive chiraeter of the 0-year school is generally laoklnf ; tbeae schools, being onahle to 
do otherwise, fonotion largely as do 4-year echools under a dlflereot organisational name.** 
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on the part of administrative officers or to lack of training and 
experience, the available data do not show; but the obvious 
defects suggest an important starting point for improvement 
in the work of the small school. Among the larger schools 
the defects in articulation, in guidance, and in extracurriculum 
activities can not be satisfactorily accounted for except in 
terms of similar administrative oversight. The comple.xity 
resulting from lai^e size, as well as the lack of administrative 
planning, no doubt affects the provision for these features. 
But properly applied administrative leadership might in all 
the large schools — as it does in individual schools — effectively 
counterbalance the handicap of large enrollment. 

Summary . — The size intervals within which these various 
factors exert their effects can not be exactly determined. To 
summarize the effects in terms of definite sizes of schools may 
suggest an exactness which present data will hardly support. 
It seems desirable, nevertheless, to attempt such a summaiy. 
In view of the limitations of the data, the following statements 
should be interpreted as dealing with approximations only, 
so far as the sizes of schools are concerned. 

Among reorganized schools enrolling fewer than 60 pupils 
per grade, practice with respect to organization b restricted 
not merely by limited enrollment but probably also by lack 
of an effective public sentiment, of adequate financial re- 
sources, and of sufficiently competent adminbtrative leader- 
ship. The limiring effect of all these factors together seems 
to be in approximately inverse proportion to the size of school 
enrollment. 

Among schoob enrolling an average of from 60 to 200 
pupUs per grade, the first three of the factoiis luted probably 
offer as a rule no insuperable handicaps to the attainment of 
an organization at least as effective as the average. The 
defects in organization which appear among.these schools may 
in general be attributed as much to inadequate planning as to 
any other single cause. 

u The UmlUtioDS of the pnotat study have prtTontod deUUed uulyslB of the type of leeder* 
•hip eflorded In ioiioolf of tatIous dnsL The study of the hlfh-ecbool prlndpolship reported 
In Kooe» L. V., The Hifb-8obool Prinolpel (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), offers signifloeot 
evldenoe, however, as to the diflereooes in this matter which oommonly eppeer between large 
and small schools. See also Foster, F. K. Status of the Junior High-School Prlndpal, U. B. 
Offlos of Rdooation BolleUn, 1910^ No, IS. 
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Among schools enrolling more than 200 pupils per grade, 
lack of adequate attention to certain specific features of 
organization seems to be responsible for the major deficiencies 
in organization. Schools of extreme size probably encounter 
a further obstacle in the administrative complications of very 
large enrollment. 


CHAPTER IX : THE COMPARATIVE PROMISE OF VARIOUS 
TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 




/. ARE SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES TO BE FOUND AMOSO VARIOUS 
TYPES OF SCHOOL OROANIZATIONf 

The purpose oj this chapter . — The preceding comparisons of 
practice in various types and sizes of schools bear directly on 
the answers to a number of important questions. First, do 
certain types of secondary-school organization differ in 
important respects from other types of organization? * Sec- 
ond, what major differences in organization are to be found 
among the more common types of schools now in ,oi>eration? 
Third, what are the probable explanations of important 
differences? ^ 

It is the purpose of this chapter to bring together the 
principal conclusions of the study with respect to these 
questions, hdost of the conclusions have been presented in 
somewhat scattered form In preceding chapters. They are 
here summarized in u^t for convenience, and in part to 
supply the basis for a tentative answer to a further question: 
What form of organization is likely tojie most appropriate 
for the individual schbol which is 'Peeking to improve its 
program? 

The existence of major distinctions as revealed in the study . — 
The answer to the first question is unmistakable. Clearly 
significant differences exist among the commonly recognized 
types of secondary-bchool organization. These differences 
become especially apparent when the effects,of differences in 
enrollment are at least partially ruled out. ' The differences 
con be demonstrated, moreover^ not merely in terms of 
general ratings for school organization as a whole, but in 
terms of long lists of detailed practices. 

Distinctions based on summary scores.— Differences among 
schools have been studied in part through the use of summary 
scores for the major features of school organization. The use 
of such scores ha^ permitted distinctions on the basis, first, 
of comprehensivekess of organization and, second, of con- 
iistency of organization. The study has assumed, first, that 
the more arrangements a school makes to provide for the 
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eflfective conduct of its work the better oi^anized that school 
is likely to be. In keeping with this assumption, scores have 
been computed for comprehensiveness by giving numerical 
credit for the number of different arrangements repofted in 
connection with each of nine major features of organization. 
The study has assumed, second, that a school which does 
approximately equal justice to all its major features is better 
organized than one whieir tmilds up certain features at the 
expense of, others. the basis of this second assumption, 

the consistency of organization characteristic of various types 
of schools has been determined by computing the percentage 
of the schools of ^ach type which reach or surpass median 
scores for schools , of their size in each of the nine major 
features^ In both comprehensiveness and consistency im- 
portant differences! appear among schools of differing types 
of organization.. 

Distinctions based on comparisons of detailed practice . — ' 

Differences among certain types and sizes of schools have been 
. studied also through comparisons of detailed practices. 
These comparisons have been of value as a supplement to the 
comparisons of summary scores. They have been valuable 
also as a test of the significance of the differences suggested 
by the summary scorra. Where it has been possible to apply 
both types of comparisons to the same groups of schools, 
important differences in specific practice have been foijnd in 
substantially all instances to have been reflected by differ- 
ences in summary scores. 

> Summary scores contrasted with analyses of specific practice 
as a gage of differences in organization. — ^The correspondence 
in the results of the two sets of comparisons is of much sig- 
nificance. The assumptions underlying the summary scores 
are subjective in nature and may not meet with universal 
acceptance. Hence, conclusions based on these scores as to 
the superiority or inferiority of various types of organization 
may be challenged by those who would gage olganization on 
a different basis. But even though the conclusioiM derived , 
from the scores are not accepted in toto, there is no escaping 
the fact that differences in the scores point io differences in 
practice which are sufficiently striking to demand recognition. .. 

This fact has an important bearing on the problem of 
standardizing school organization where standardization 
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seems necessary or desirable. The scoring system used in 
this study is in need of revision and refinemen^ before it 
can be safely dej>ended on for any exact rating of individual 
schobls. But the agreement obtained in identi/ying import- 
ant differences between groups of schools through the use of 
this scoring system on the one hand and through the analysis 
of detailed practice on the other suggests that a scoring sys- 
tem can be devised by which the organization of individual 
schools may be fairly and accurately judged m relation to an 
agreed-upon standard. 

From the point of view of the conclusions reached jn this 
study, the agreement in J^e results of the two types of com- 
parisons b of still further significance. 

In the first place, not all the schools which have been rated 
on the basis of summary scores have been compared with 
each other in terms of detailed preu^tices. Those schools 
which were studied in detail were judged for relative com- 
prehensiveness of organization in terms of both types of 
comparison. In the case of these schools the genereJ agree- 
ment between the two methods of ratmg suggests that the > 
scores alone 'may be relied on to furnish approximate meas- 
ures of comprehensiveness for types of schools which have 
not been analyzed in detail. 

In the second place, the comparisons of detailed practice^ 
have not allowed judgments of consistency of organization. 
Consistency can not be judged, in fact, except on the basis 
of a scoring system, since scores are necessary to permit 
recognition of general levels 'of achievement in major fea- 
tures of organization. But consbtency of organization is 
determine^ in the last analysis by the specific arrangements 
which individual schools provide in connection with each 
major feature. The fact that differences in summary scores 
can in general be relied upon to pointy to differences in im- 
portant arrangements means that for groups of schools, at 
least, the differences in consistency indicated by tho'sum- 
inaiy* scores can in turn be assumed to represent actual 
differences of some importance. 

Thus the detailed comparisons serve to support the cpn- 
clusions based on summary scores with respect to both com- 
prehensiveness and consistency of organization. 
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I. WHAT AKE THE MAJOR DIFFERENCES IN ORGANIZATION AMOm THB 
COMMON TYPES OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS! 

Comprehensiveness, consistency, and size.—li the assu^p^ 
tions underlying this study are valid, the relative comprehen- 
siveness and consistency attained by various t^es of school 
organization provide a basis for distinguishing the more 
promising types of organization from those of less promise.' 
The common types of secondary schools, as they are found 
in actual practice, have been studied m terms of these two 
criteria. The general characteristics pf these schools are 
summarized in the following paragraphs. 

In judging the characteristics of the schools the effects of 
size of enrollment have had to be taken into defi|^te accoimt.^ 
Size is recognized in the standards for consistency of organi- 
zation through the methods by which these standards have 
been computed. Size has been recognized in judging com- 
prehensiveness of organization, also, by restricting the com- 
parisons of comprehensiveness to schools falling within 
limited size groups. The descriptions which follow thus 
indicate the relative consistency and comprehensiveness of 
schools of various types as compared with other schools of 
equivalent size. 

Conventionally organized, elementary schools and 4-ycar high 
schools. — The secondary-school grades in conventionally or- 
ganized systems — that is, the seventh and eighth gra^s in 
elementary schools and grades 9 through 12 in, unreorganized 
4-year high schools — display ^^^do variations from school to 
school in their comprehensiveness of organization. In each 
of the major features of organization numerous conventional 
schools provide at least as comprehensive ^n organization as 
that attained by the average schbol under any one of the'*' 
various types of reorganization. Conventional schools tend 
to possess a distinct advantage over reorganized schools in 
their arrangements for articulation between the sixth and 
seventh grades. Conventional schools in general are prob- 
ably quite to comprehensively organized as the so-called re- 
organized schools forming parts of 6-2-4 systems. They 
tend, however, to be surpassed in comprehensiveness by re- 
organized schoob of equivalent size adiuinbtered on a 6-3-3 
or 6-6 basb. 
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The attainment of consistency o^^rganization seems to 
present much greater difficulties to conventional schools than 
the attainment of comprehensiveness. Such schools can 
apparently make any one of the various provisions commonly 
expected of reorganized schools. But conventional schools 
seem to be under a serious handicap when it comes to making 
all these provisiohs at once. In consistency of organization 
tliey fall below the 6-3-3-, 6-6-, and 6-2-4-system reorganized 
schools. Their major weakness from the standpoint of 
organization thus rests in their failure to provide requisite 
diversity of arrangements, rather than in their inability to 
make arrangements of any single specified type. 

Separate S^year junior and senior high schools . — Among the 
reorganized schools, separate 3-year junior and senior high 
schools represent the most common type of organization in 
all but very small systems. Schools of tliis type surpass the 
conventional schools and schools organized on a 6-2-4 basis 
in comprehensiveness of organization, but they attain a 
relatively low rank as compared with certain other types of 
reorganized schools. ' They are notably weak in their pro- 
visions for articula'tion of the junior and senior units. 

In consistency of organization the 3-year schools occupy 
likewise an intermediate position. Though individual schools 
of this type apparently find it less difficult than do the con- 
ventional schools to do justice to all the major features of 
organization, relatively few 3-year schools achieve a desirable 
standard of consistency. 

^ The r ank attained by the 3-year schools is of particular 
mterest because of the esteem in which this type of organiza- 
tion b commonly held. The comparisons undertaken in the 
present study suggest tht^t the advantages usuall^ttributed 
to schools of this type may be products qi^ as much of large 
enrollment as of the form of grade grouping adopted. 

Undivided 6-year^ schools . — Most common in very small 
school syctems are the reorganized schools in which the six 
secondary-school grades are administered as a" single unit. 
Compared with other schools of equivalent 'size, undivided 
6-year schools are outstanding in both comprehensiveness 
and consistency of oiganization. They tend to be surpassed 
in these respects only by the 3-3-plan junior-senior high 
schools, and they fall below these schools by a small margin 
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o^y. Their chief strength lies not merely in their obvious 
advantage with respect to articulation, but in their provisions 
for guidance, in the composition of their teaching staffs and 
ID their arrangenieDts for supervision. > 

The smallest of the 6-year schools seem to be subject to a 
tendency to subordinate the organization of their junior high 
^ schwl grades in some degree to that of the senior high school 
pades. In spite of this tendency, the organization of their 
jumor umts is generally superior both in comprehensiveness 
and in consistency to that of separate junior high schools of 
equivalent size. .. 

Three-three-plan junior-senior high schools —Three-thiee- 
plan jumor-senior high schools, representing a compromise 
type of orgamzation between the separate junior and senior 
lugh schools and the undivided 6-year schools, are found in 
both large and small school systems. Data are not available 
for enough junior-senior high schools enrolling more than 
2,W0 pupils to aUow group analyses of schools of this size 
Below this upper limit l%e junior-senior schools tend to be 
more comprehensively organized and more consistent in their 
org^zation than separate schools of comparable size. Small 
junior-senior schools tend likewise to be superior to small 
ft-year schools, though their advantage over the 6-year organi- 
zation 13 less clearly marked than their adjutage over the 
separate 3-year schools. 

The oigamzation of the 3-3-plan junior-senior high schools 
stands out, m fact, above that of all the other types of second- 
aiy Mhools examined. Like the undivided 6-year schools 
the jumor-senior high schools provide especially comprehen- 
sive arrai^ements for articulation between the junior and 
semor units. The junior-senior schools excel also in the 
comprehensiveness of their oiganization of instruction, their 
Mmor ^h pchool programs of studies, their extracurriculums 
for both jumor and senior high school grades, their arrange- 
ments for guidance, and their supervisoiy programs in ^e . 
semor high school. The advantage of these schools with 
respect to consistency of oiganization is even greater than 
their advantage in comprehensiveness. As compared with 
all other types of 'schools excepting the undivided 6-year - 
schools, the proportion of junior-senior hi^ schoolsTittaining 
a desirable standard of consistency is not less than 4 to 1. 
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Four-year junior high school^'. — Four-year junior high 
schools^ which are commonly fo'hpd only in small school 
systems, have not been represented ilv, large enough numbers 
in the present study to justify more t^im a tentative judg- 
ment conoeming their type of orgaipzatiohy In comprehen- 
sivenesB of organization they seem to be sup'feqor to conven- 
tional ^hools of comparable size and to school^ oi^anized 
on a 2—4 basis, though whether tbey-ace equivale^^^Ln com- 
prehensiveness to 3-year schools is uncbtliain. are 

notably inferior to small junior-senior high schools '^nd 
undivided 6-year schools. In consistency of organization 
they probably rank with 3-year junior high schools. \ 

Tivo-four-plan reorganized schools . — Separate junior and 
senior high schools and combined junior-senior high schools 
administered on a 6-2-4 basis are as a group the least com- 
prehensively organized of the various types of reorganized 
schools investigated. Schools of this type seem to vary 
markedly in their particular strengths and weaknesses. The 
range in their practice is indeed almost as great as that of the 
conventional schools, which they strongly resemble. Two- 
four-plan schools in general are, hardly more compi-ehen- 
sively organized th^ conventional schools, and attain ‘a 
desirable standard for consistency ‘of organization only 
slightly more often. 

The relation between size of school and comprehensiveness of 
organizaiian . — In the foregoing characterizations of various 
types of schools the effect of type of oiganization has been 
considered among schools of equivalent size. Size has at 
least two effects which are of so much importance that they 
can not be ignored. 

First, small enrollment tends notably to prevent variations 
in school practice. Differences in mactice among small 
schools of differing t3pes of organization tend in the main to 
be fewer and less important than differences among large 
schools of the same types. Among small schools, in other 
words, the repressive effect of limited enrollment is so great 
that the type of organization adopted is relatively of little 
moment. 

Secqnd, each major increase in enrollment tends to be 
accompanied by a marked increase in general compreben- 
siveneas of organization. Differences between large and 
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small schools are so great that large schools of any t|ipe are 
likely to be more compi^hensively organized thAn «mi>H 
schools either of the. same or of any other type. The ad- 
vantage possessed4)y the large schools is, moreover, a “real” 
advantage, in the sense that it is based upon a greater number 
of inherently desirable practices rather than upon mere com- 
ple.vity of organization. 

The descriptions of spocial typos o4«organizatioQ need to 
be interpreted in the light of these facts. Certain typos of 
schools seem to be demonstrably suporior to other typ>es when 
their enrollments are equivalent. Less^favored tjrpos por- 
mitting greater enrollments may, however, offer advantages 
over suporior typos when spocial circumstances allow the 
latter to be organized only as small schools.' 

Variations among individual tchools . — The descriptions' of 
spocial tjqos of organization need to be interpreted also in 
the light of the wide variations which erist among individual 
schools of the same type and size. Individual schools even 
4>f the less-favored typos frequently r ank above some of the 
better schoob of generally supedor typos. ‘ The characteri- 
zations of the various typos are ,based on practices usually 
found among schools of those typos. The characterizations 
are not to_ be interpreted as. limi ts above which individual 
schoob never rise. 

S. WHAT AXE THE PROBABLE EXPLASATIOHS OP IMPORT.AXT DIPPER- 
ESCES AMOSO THE COMMOX TYPES OP SCHOOLS t 

Underlying sources, oj differences in practice . — The varia- 
tions in practice among individual schoob suggest a need for 
caution in drawing conclusions as to the causes even of wide- 
spread di^enences. Judged in terms of comprehensiveness 
and consistency, certain typos of schoob are in general 
suporior to others. But the adoption of a superior typo of 
organization does not guarantee outstanding practioe in an 
individual school, nor does the adoption of an inferior type 
of organization necessaray condemn a school to ^erior prac- 
tice. Though typo of organization may have an important 
efftet on school practice, it b obviously neither the sole nor 
porhapw even the chief cause of differences in practice. 

■ TtM eitcnt to wtihe ihli boU« tnw fer Mfimt* Junior ai;.! aotar h%h HbMto and jDDkr- 
Moior high > cb ooli b« b««n uatTMd in dtUU. S« Sw. 1 of Cb. V. 
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The explanation of such differences is probably to be 
found, as a matter of fact, not so much in what thedifferent 
types of organization cause as in what they make possible, r 
At best, the form of a school’s organization ^^bably doea^‘ 
Uttle more than provide a relatively convenient or incon- 
venient setting for desirable practices. Superior forms of 
organization prove to be superior simply because they make 
desirable practices easier to adopt than is the case under 
other forms of organization. 

If this is so, the characteristics of organization which make 
de^ble practice convenient are of major importance. 
Recognition of such characteristics is likely, indeed, to pro- 
vide a more rehable guide to improvement in organization 
than is the mere knowledge that certain special 'types of 
schools tend at present to be more comprehensively «.nd 
consistently organized than other types. 


Ouiraeieristics likely to promote elective organization. — As a 
means of determining what characteristics are likely to pfb-'' 
mote effective organization, an effort has been made to dis- 
cover not merely how various types of schools differ but why 
they differ. , Explanations of why the schools differ have, 
perforce, been bas^ largely on conjefctiire. The conjectures 
-a*^ supported, however, by detail^ analyas of practice in 
a considerable number of schools; so that they represent 
more than purely subjective judgment. 

It seems probable that there are at least four major char- 
acteristics which distinguish superior tirpes of organization 
from average or inferior types. Listed in what seems to be 
the order of their importance, as accurately as their relative 
importance can be estimated,^ these characteristics are as 
follows: ' " 

• 1 . Possession oj large enrollments in separate grades. — The 

fact that large schools tend in most respects to be more 
CO ill pKL^nsi V ely organized than smtil schools has already 
been pointed out. Large total enrollments gained by com- 
bining numerous gi’ades in a single organization presumably 
make e^er the introduction of certain desirable practices. 
It is probable, Imwever, that large average grade enrollments 
represent a more important characteristic than large total 
enrollments. The relative value of laige grade enrollments 
is attested, for example, by the superiority of separate junior 
uMi6*-a — 17 1 245 ] 
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and senior high schools enrolling fewer than 500 pupils to 
junior-senior high schools of the same total enrollments. 
The adoption of a form of organization, of no matter what 
special type, which permits large grade enrollments within 
a smgle school would seem to be of the first importance in 
providing for more efifeWive organization.* 

£/ Adoption of grade combinations which free the school from 
. a tradidonal pattern. — Conventionally organized schools 
seem to be handicapped chiefly by their inability to break 
with tradition. The conventional schools are inferior in 
oiganization to most reorganized schools, not so much, 
apparently, because of any inherent disadvantage in their 
forms of grade grouping as because those forms tend to bind 
the schools to practiced which reoiganized schools are able 
to avoid or-.improve upon. Two-four-system schools are less 
well organized than 3-year junior and senior high schools, 
presumably for a similar reason. Not the peculiar merit 
of a 3-year grade combination, but the fact? of a sufficient 
break with the traditional pattern to allow freedom in intro- 
ducing new practices, seems to give the 3-year schools their 
principal advantage. Thus the adoption of a form of oigani- 
zatioD which departs unmistakably from' the conventional — 
again irrespective of the particular type of organization 
chosen— wo^ild seem to provide marked opportunity for 
greater effectivetiess. 

5. Provision for the close association of junior and senior 
units. — -Combining the jumor and senior high school grades 
ii^ either a junior-eenior high school or an undivided 6-year 
school seems to result in at least three important benefits.* 
The proximity of the units apparently causes each unit to 
stimulate the other in the adoption of desirable procedures. 
Administered within a single school, the junior and senior 
high school grades may readily make, in combination, certain 

* As poiotod oa| in ooonectioQ with the deUUad oomparlaons of Ur^n foboolfl (Chs. V nod 
VIII)r the dftta of thU study do not Allow tn Mtlmiite of maTimpm desirmble emoUmfint. 
The lAtvMt Mbooln rtadied had average grade enrollments of more 883 pupila. 

> This ooodiiiion is baaed on the aoalyaea of 8-3-plaD junior-eenior high ecboola and undivided 
0-yaar ecbooU proacnied in Chs. V and VI. The limitatioos of the itody have not pwnillt«f 
detailed oompariaoiu of 3-year junior high aobooU and 4-year lenlor high ichooii with ^plao 
junior-aenior scboola Compariaona of achooU of theoe typee on the baaia o/'aunpary acorea 
yield aomewhat unoertaln reaulU beoauae of the unevenneea of orpmliatjpo benUoned in 
Ch. VII. The aammiry aoorea tend to Indicate advantages on the part of the junior-aenior 
achoola, bowefw, which are gimllar to thoee noM aa favoring the 3-8-plan junior-eenior high 
aohoola in ounparlfloo with a^wate ^year aoboola. 
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special aimngements which neither could as easily undertake 
nloDe. Junior and senior unite working under a single-echool 
organization more readily achieve uniformity of purpose and 
of standards. Within any system in which ^ the secondary- 
school grades are considered to have the same general pur- 
poses and in which essentially the same methods and materials 
of teaching are employed throughout these grades, the 
combination of the grades in a single school seems likely on 
the whole to make for more effective organization.* 

Recognilvon oj the junior and senior high school grades as 
coordirwie uniis . — As between undivided 6-year schools and 
junior-senior high schools, whatever major advantage is held 
by the latter seems to be due to arrangements through which 
the upper school unit is not allowed to overshadow the lower. 
f The present need for improveEjpt in the work of both school 
unite means that the problems of each require direct atten- 
tion. Such attention can probably best be assured by the 
assignment to each unit of at least one supervisoiy ofl5cer 
whose primaiy concern is with that unit. A form of organiza- 
tion making some such provision as this offers still further 
opportunity for effectiveness. 

These four ckaracteristics represent the impersonal factors 
which most clearly distinguish superior types of organiza- 
tion in present pracClce. 

A WHAT FORM OF ORQAWJZATIOS IS MOST APPROPRIATE FOR THE 

INDIVID UAL SCHOOL t 

General superiority oj the SS-plan junior-senior high 
school— As judged by the criteria set up in this study, the 
3-3-plan junior-senior high school represents in general the 
most effective type of organization ainong those in common 
use. Its form of grade grouping allows it to present in 
greater measure than any other type of school all four of the 
characteristics which facilitate desirable practice. In both 
comprehensiveness and consistency of organization it is 
outstanding among schools of comparable size, whether large 
or small. There can be little question that wider adoption 
of the junior-senior organization would result in increased 

• It ihouw iiEln b« 0(>t«l thtt a bM not been powlble la thli rtady to *n upp« Umlt 

on dtdnble lise of vuoUmenl. Tbo mlvantacei o( oomblnini the Junior and unite 
jnaybeoaMt,lnT«r7UrK»tcboote, by the bnndknp o( oAHeldy itee. 
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opportunities for desirable types of secondary-school pro- 
cedure. 

Yet the value of this form of organization in general does 
not imply its corresponding value in every individual school 
situation. Before such an organization can be recommended 
for Ein individual school a number of matters demand atten- 
tion. Three points in particular should be clearly recog^nized. 
The criteria by which school organization has been judged in 
this study do not take account of certain important educa- 
tional outcomes. Other factors than those which have been 
discussed in detail may have significant effect on school 
procedure. The advantages of the junior-senior high school 
organization — or of any other special type of oi^anization — 
may be only temporary. Each of these three points deserves 
co|nment. 

LimikUiona oj the cPiieria by whi(^ school organizatior^ has 
been judged in this study, — There are obvious limitations to 

« criteria by which school oi^anization has here been 
god — limitations which may weigh heavily for certain 
ools. The various types of organization have been 
measured in terms of more or less tangible procedures. No 
direct account has been taken of the relatively intangible 
effects upon pupils which may follow certain forms of grade 
grouping. In particular, the mental and emotional out- 
comes of complex large-schocd groupings, and of schemes of 
organization by which relativdy young pupils are thrown into 
contact with pupils who are relatively mature, have not been 
given anyjmmediate consideration. 

The possibility of unfortunate effects from these sources 
deserves careful study. The junior-senior organization may 
involve dangers from both sources. Whether the dangers 
are so great as to offset possible advantages in other directions 
can not be determined on the basis of present data. For the 
individual school the question is an important one, and one 
which may need to be differently answered in the light of 
differing circumstances. Despite the promise which ^e 
junior-senior organization offers of an increase in desirame 
school procedures, its possible outcomes in other directions, 
nlay occasionally dictate the adoption of a different form of 
grade grouping. 
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Importance of certain unpredictable factors influencing school 
organization. ^Even though its advantages outweigh its 
dangers, the junior*seiiior high school can hardly be regarded 
as a sure solution for the problems of every individual school 
system. The four characteristics which seem to make t.hia 
t3T>6 of school outstanding represent by no means the only 
factors that need to be considered in deciding upon the or- 
ganization of an individual schooj. These four character- 
istics, as has been noted, relate to largely impersonal factors. 
Vitally important personal factors also affectschool procedure. 
So likewise do factors which are not strictly personal in nature, 
but which are more or less unpredictable for schools in general. 
The quality of administrative leadership, the strength and 
intelligence of commumty ^upport, the financied resources 
availaUe for education — to mention factors which have been 
commfeted on in the detailed analyses — furnish examples of 
matters which influence school practice quite as directly as 
the four characteristics described. 

Any one of such matters as these may make it desirabla for 
an individual school system to adopt what would in general 
be an inferior type of organization. The advantage of large 
enrollment is not likely to^be great if a large school C8in be 
, gained only at the cost of weakening the community’s con- 
fidence in the educational program. Departure from con- 
ventional forms of oiganization mi^y be of doubtful value in 
the absence of adequate financial support for thoroughgoing 
reorganization. The combination of junior and senior high 
school grades, even under an organization which establishes 
thcM grades as coordinate units, is likely to be fruitless unless 
competent administrators and supervisors can be provided, 

^ Hence the jumor-eenior high school organization can not 
be reconunended indiscriminately.' Other things being 
equal, the characteristics possessed by this type of organiza- 
tion lend it certain appreciable advantages. But many fac- 
tors in the local situation may require careful attention 
before an individual school “can expect to profit from the 
advantages in question. 

Temporary nature of the advantages of special types of 
organization. — Finally, brief consideration of the character- 
istics whicli now distinguish superior types of organization 
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will show that the advantages offered bj the last three of 
these characteristics, at least, may be of immediate signifi- 
cance only. 

There is reason at the present time, for example, to expect 
some gain in effectiveness from the mere fact of a break with 
the 8-4 system. But if a new system itself becomes con- 
ventional — and present tendencies su^;e8t that the 3-year 
groupings are in process of doing so — a departure from the 
new system may in turn result in improvement. Thus even 
the junior-senior organization may at length become a pat- 
tern which needs to be broken away from. 

There is reason at present to expect a definite gain in 
effectiveness also through administering the six secondary- 
school grades together. Yet change in the functions of the 
various grades or in the methods and materials which seem 
appropriate at various educational levels is likely in the 
future to lend advantage to quite different grade combina- 
tions. The current experimentation with the junior college 
may quite conceivably be laying the basis for just such a 
shifting of advantage. 

There is at present some value, finally, in providing for 
equally direct attention to the junior and senior high school 
units. At no very distant date, however, procedure in the 
units which are now in process of change may become stand- 
ardized on an acceptable basis and the need for special atten- 
tion may shift to some other school unit. In such an event 
the six high-school grades may at length be as advanta- 
geously administered in an undivided unit as are the six 
elementaiy-echool grades at the present time. 

Whether all these changes will in fact come to pass not 
now be foreseen. Nor can there be any accurate prediction 
as^to how such changes will affect specific practice if they do 
come to pass. The possibility of change '^is nevertheless 
clearly apparent. . In the light this po^bility, the char- 
acteristics of an effective school oiganization to-day can ob^ 
viously not be counted 6n- to remain the characteristics of an 
effective school organization 15 or 20 years from now. 

From the standpoint of the junior-senior high school 
means that this type of oiganization is likely to providei 
beet a solutiop^for certain present difficulties only. Han a 
widespread survey beefi made of American secondary-school 
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organization in 1915 or 1920, it is more than possible that 
separate 3-year junior and senior high schools, and not com- 
bined junior-senior schools, would have stood out as the most 
pro mis i n g types. Assuming corresponding changes in the 
future, the junior-senior high school b likely in turn to be 
superseded by some type of school better adapted to the 
newer aims and the newer problems of secondary education. 

The reaponeibility of the school administrator . — All these 
considerationb need to be recognized by the administrator 
who is seeking to improve the organization of hia individual 
school or school system. Detailed knowledge of the prob- 
lems coniroifting the indiyidual school is essential before any 
wise decision can be made as to appropriate organization, ^ 
Most schools, facing conditions not*extraordinarily different 
from thpse confronting the schools pf this study, will no doubt 
find the junior-senior high school organization ”bf marked 
advantage. ^There will be numerous schools, however, for ' ^ 

which some other t^e ^ organization will offer greater 
promise. To determine what form of organization is most ' 
likely to meet both the present and the future'^i^ds of his 
community must be one of the chief responsibilities of the 
local a dm inistrator.' The administrator who is alert to con- 
ditions in his own school system will be ready to advocate 
whatever type of organization best meets those conditions, 
irrespective of its appropriateness for schools in general. 

In the last analysis the test of the organization of an indi- 
vidual school will be the extent to which that organization 
tends to promote desirable practice. The question of what ' 
practice afibuld be promoted has as yet been de^t with only 
hy implication. The remaining chapters of this report bear 
directly on this question, 
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Division III : The Improvement of Secondary-School 
, Organization 

* 

CHAPTER X : PRACTICES CHARACTERISTIC OF 
COMPREHENSIVELY ORGANIZED SCHOOLS 

/. TUB IMPROVEMENT OF OROANIZATION IN THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 

The significance of practice in outstanding schools. — ^To set 
up a pattern for school organization in terms of a list of prac- 
tices which every school should adopt is no part of the pur- 
pose of this study. The improvement of organization in the 
individual school must depend in the last analysis not on the 
acceptance of a^ny formal pattern, hut on the painstaking 
effort of the school’s administrative officers to find the best 
possible solutions for that school’s special problems. A de- 
scription of the types of practice which distinguish superior 
^ schools may, however, be of some value to schools in general. 
Procedures which find a place in the organization of out- 
standing schools do not necessarily represent procedures 
whicU. every school should attempt to incorporate. But the 
fact that certain pra^ices have been introduced and retained 
in a group of superior schools suggests that these practices 
are worthy of general consideration. The secondary-school 
principal who interprets the practices of outstanding schools 
not as features to be copied at all costs, but as features which 
may prov’^ effective, will find in a list of such practices the 
‘ basis for a critical examination of his own organization. 

The purpose of this chapter. — It is the purpose of t.hiR chap- 
ter to present a list of practices which may be used in tlds 
way. Procedures in a group of schools outstanding jhi com- 
prehensiveness of organization have been compai^ with 
procedures in a group of schools distinctly inferior in compre- 
hensiveness, and with ^practices in a aecond groop of only 
average comprehensiveness. Certain practices have been 
found, of course, to be more or less eq'Ually common in ail the 
groups. Certain other practices have been found to be 
definitely characteristic of the outstanding schools .alone. 
These latter practices are listed in detail in the following 
pages. 
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To m&icB the analysis of practice somewhat, more sugges- 
tive of methods for improving the organization of individual 
schools, the lists are accompanied by comments on matters 
of particular significance. In various instances procedures 
which outstanding schools have not adopted are of as much 
interest as procedures which they have adopted. Procedures 
of the fonner type are pointed out. In other instances com- 
ments are included as to the possible effectiveness of certain 
practices. Visits were made in the course of the study to a 
large number of outstanding schools, and practices found in 
these schools were .discussed at first hand with the schools' 
administrative officers. Where the visits have thrown fight 
on the possible value of particular practices, that fact has 
been noted. 

It should btf recognized that comprehensiveness of organi- 
zation is not in itself a guaranty of the value of detailed fea- 
tures of oiganization. Study of the • practices especially 
characteristic of compretiensively organized schools never- 
theless sugg^ts that in most cases the procedures are, likely 
to be of defimte value on their own account. They are com- 
mended on this basis to the attention of school officere in 
general. , 


t. METlWpS USED IN DETERMININO TUB PRACTICES C/iARACTER- 
ISTIC OF COMPREHENSIVELY ORGANIZED SCHOOL^ 

^hooh ikecUdfor study— Thu outstanding si^^otSts selected 
for special analysis were the 6-3-3-plan and G-'iplan schools 
which received the highest 'total ratings for comprehensive- 
ness of oiganization among the schools included in this study. 
One group, of 25 schools was selected on the basis of scores 
foiothe organization of the junior high school grades, and a 
second group of ^iial size was chosen on the basis of scores 
for the oiganization of the senior high school grades. Seven 
6-year schools were represented in both groups, so that the 
total fist comprised 4^ipdividual schools. 

The schools select^ as representing inferior oiganizations 
were the 6-3-3-plan and 6-6-plan schools which obtained the 
lowest total scores among the schools studied. As among 
the outstanding schools, 25 schools were chosen on the basis 
of junior high school scores and 25 on the basis of senior high 
school scores. The inclusiop of 11 six-year school^ in both 
groups reduc^ the total list to 39 individual schoJfe. 
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As a check on the di|rerences which might appear between 


clearly outetandlng schools and distinctly inferior schools, 
a group of average schools was also chosen. In the case of 
both junior and senior high schools, the 6-3-3-plan or 6-6-plan 


the lowest score in the superior group and the highest score 
in the inferior group was selected as the middle school of 
the average group. The schools receiving the 1.2 Successive 
scores above and below the score for this school were then 
added to the middle school to form a group of 25. In the 
list of average schools, 3 six-year schools were represented in 
both junior and senior high school groups, so that the total 
list comprised 47 individual schools. 

Twenty-five schools were included in each of the groups 
to be compared .on the assumption, first, that , this number 
would in each case provide a group large enough to display 
significant group characteristics, and, second, that the totd 
number of schools selected weuld include a small enough 
proportion of the list of available schools to leave extensive 
gaps between successive groups. The three groups of 
schools together comprise about 30 per* pent of the schools 
available for study. Approximately 35 per cent of the total 
list of available schools thus fall between the inferior and 
average schools chosen for special study, and the remaining 
35 per cent are distributed between the averag( perior 


inferior schools were chosen might conceivably have been 
refined through the use of more elaborate statistical tech- 
niques. The groups were chosen, however, for the purpose 
of allowing merely a reasonably approximate judgment as 
to practices which are likely to be distinctive. It is prob- 
able that for this particular purpose the methods used.were 
sufficiently exact. ' 

Oeneral charwieristies of the superior, aoerage, and inferior 
schools compared, — ^That these methods resulted in the 
selection of groups of schools differing widely from each'other 
in average scores for iieparate features of oi^anization will 
be apparent from the data given in Table 2^ The scores 
for housing and equipment in th^ junior high school grades 
are the same for the average and superior groups. The 


school which had received the total score halfway between 


schools. 



The methods of selection by which superior, average, and 
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score for articulation in the senior high schobV^adee is 
slightly lower for the average group than for the inferior 
group. ^ In all the remai ning features of oig^anization the 
scores increase steadily and extensively from group to group. 


Table 27 . Avnage tcoret for eomprehetuivene»8 of organitalion in the 
junw AtgA sehwl gradea and the senior high school grades, resveetioelv. 
of 25 inferior f 26 averagCf and 25 superior schools 


Major featuros of oTKaniiation 

Junior high school grades 

Senior high school grades 

Inferior 

group 

Average 

Superior 

tfroQp 

Inferior 

group 

Average 

group 

Snpe- 

rior 

group 

1 

8 

t 

4 

i 

• 

7 

Admission and ^motion 

12 

40 

82 

86 

88 

20 

49 

42 

48 

62 

31 

68 

47 

64 

66 

— s 
12 
88 

16 

63 

21 

66 

OrKaniratioD of instruction. 

Program of studies: 
Grade 7 

Grade 8 




Graded : 




Grade 10 

Grade 11 

36 

32 

30 

24 

81 

2d 

23 

JO 

d 

60 

61 

61 

86 

41 

36 

25 

16 

14 

76 

* . ^ 83 

' 80 
61 
60 
41 
28 
23 
17 

Grad^ 12_ ^ 

Eitraourriouluffl 

i 22 

.22 
Id 
30 
d 
11 

37 

43< 

22 

22 

17 

• 16 

66 

66 

28 

24 

34 

16 

Ouidanoe 

Articulation 

Teachinr staff 

Bapervl^n a 

Housing and Maipment 


All features. 

268 

868 

479 

272 

408 

642 



, In Table 28 is shown the composition of each of the three 
groups of schools in terms of the sizes of the schools, the types 
of organization represented, and the sections of the country 
in which ^he schools were found. The distribution of the 
schooiB is of no great significance as showing what classes of 
schools are most likely to be inferior, average, or superior in 
comprehensiveness, since the schools were taken from the 
total list without regard to representativeness. It will be 
noted, howevet*, that the inferior schools, as might be 
expected, are chiefly small Mhools, whereas the average and 
Buperior schools, though they cover practically the whole 
range of size groui», are predominantly large schools. The 
size of the schools is reflected in their types of organization; 
the inferior schools are in the main junior-senior high schools 
and undivided 6-year schools, while the average and superior 
schools are about equally divided between separate ' an^ 
combined orglmizations. The geographical distiibutioh of ' 
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the schools is largely determined by the frequency with which 
the various sections of the country-were represented in the 
total list of schools available for study. There is some sig- 
nificance, however, in the fact that the Western States are 
extensively represented, and the Southern States are hardly 
represented at all, among the schools of the superior group.- 


Table 28 . Distnbution of 25 inferior, 25 average, and 26 superior 
schools, respectively, in terms of average grade enroUments, tyms of 
orgcnizatiorif and geographical location 


Enrollment, of organitation, 

and location 

Jonior high school gradee 

Senior high school grades 

Inferior 

group 

Average 

group 

Superior 

group 

Inferior 

group 

• Average 
group 

Supe- 

rior 

group 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

7 

Am age enroUmeni per grade: 
30 or' fewer 

11 

6 

1 

3 

1 

19 

1 


31-60- 

1 

A 

- — 

61-100 

6 

3 

8 

3 

7 

0 

5 

5 

3 

101-200 

1 

1 

£ 

c 

i 

2 

8 

3 

201-333 

0 

7 

5 

7 

334 or more ^ 

— 

5 

3 

Ttfpe of organization: 
^parate Junior or senior. 
Undivided 6- year. 





4 

9 

6 

13 

15 

3 

15 

2 

8 

3 

15 

13 

12 

3-3 Junior-senior 

6 

7 

4 

3 

Oeooraphical iocation: 
New England-. - ... 


7 

8 

10 

2 

1 

6 

4 





Middle Atlantic States. 

1 

4 

3 

a 

3 

3 

1 

Boulhem States 

0 

1 

5 

4 

Middle West 

17 

1 

1 9 


7 

13 

*1 

15 

1 

Western Stales 

0 

5 

11 

7 


4 

1 

1 

12 


The data on the distribution of the schools according to 
their major characteristics are chiefly significant as showing 
that the schools of each group cover a considerable range in 
size, type of oiganization, and location. Though each group 
has characteristics which tend to distinguish it from the 
others, there is extensive overlappmg in all these matters. 
The range of characteristics represented m each group is 
probably sufiBcient to insure that conclusions based on com- 
parisons among the groups will not be distorted by unfairness 
in selection. 

Method of ideidifyiy distinctive practice— Aa a means of 
i4entifying the practices characteristic of the outstanding 
schools, each group of schools has been compared with the 
other two, and the reliability of differences in the frequency 
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of specific items of practice has been computed through the 
use of critical ratios.* Though a critical ratio of at least 3 is 
necessary to give assurance that a difiference is statistically 
reliable, lower ratios have been regarded as significant in 
these comparisons. The pu^ose of the comparisons has 
been to discover in what practices superior schools differ often 
enough from average or inferior schools to make these prac- 
tices worthy of attention. For this purpose a critical ratio 
of 1 .5 has been.judged large enough to be important. A ratio 
of this magmtude means that the chances are approximately 
93 in 100 that a difference similar to the difference discovered 
w’ould reappear were the measurement to be repeated among 
other schools similarly selected. 

In interpreting the differences revealed by the dBjtnparisons, 
two t^es of practice have been regarded as distinctive of the 
superior schools. The first t 3 rpe consists of practices reptirted 
at least as frequently by the average as by the inferior schools, 
and enough more frequently by the superior schools than byN 
tha average schools to result in a critical ratio of at least 1.5. 
The second type consists of practices reported more fre- 
quently by the superior schools than by the average schools, 
irrespective of the critical ratio involved, and enough more 
frequently by the superior schools than by the inferior schools 
to result in a critical ratio of 2 or more. The practices of 
these two types together comprise those which are listed in 
the following sections. 

In Numerous instances the differences in the frequency with 
which specific practices were reported by the three groups of 
schools were found to be unimportant in terms of the stand- 
ards here used. Occasionally the differences with respect to 
a given practice diave seemed to* be contradictory — as, for 
e.xample, m tlje case of a practice reported more frequently by 
average whools than by either supkpor or inferior schools. 
Though in both these instances the practices in question 
have been excluded from the formal lists, practices are com- 
mented on when either the absence of differences or the pres- 
ence of contradictoiy differences seems to have significant 
bearing on current educational problems. 

Inierprdation of the lists of 'practices , — The practices 
characteristic of the group of superior schools are listed 

« For an explaoatioii o( (b« mtaolng of orltloal ratloa, sw Ob. V, Seo I-l 
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separately for the junior high school grades and the senior 
high school grades. For each school unit the distinctive 
practices and the comments upon the differences among the 
schools are presented in connection with each major feature 
of organization in turn, 

‘ To indicate the extent to which the individual practices are 

reported by the superior schools, a plan has been employed 
similar to that adopted in the comparisons described in 
. preceding chapters. Practices reported by as -many as 20 
of the 25 superior schools are marked with double stars. 
The chances are approximately 99 in 100 that these practices 
^ would be reported by a majority of any similarly selected 

group of outstanding schools.. Pnactices reported by fewer 
than 10 of the 25 schools* are single starred. The latter 
practices may be interpreted as distinctive of outstainding 
schools, but as having noP' yet become widely accepted 
features even of unusually comprehensive organizations. 
Practices not starred at all are common in superior schools, 
though by no means universal. - 

S. DISTISCTIVE PRACTICES IN JUNIOR mOH SCHOOL OHQANIZATION 

Admission and 'promotion . — ^The procedures in admission 
and promotion which are characteristic of the most compre- 
hensively organized junior high schools may be summarized 
as follows: 

The meet comprehensively organiied junior high echools tend more 
frequently than other junior high schools — 

1. To take the following factors into account in admitting pupils 
td the school — 

^ (a) Estimates of teachers of the preceding grade as to pupils’ 

ability to do the work of the grade to which they are 
to be admitted. ^ 

(b) Standardized achievement test scores, or educational age. 

I (c) Intelligence test scores, or mental age. 

f (d) Intelligence quotient. 

(e) Educational quotient. 

(/) Acluevement quotient. 

{gi Chronological age. 

(A) ♦♦ Degree of physical maturity. 

(0 ♦••Degr^ of social maturity. 


** In thisilst of junior high school prscUcss and Id tbs lists that foUow, practlcM which are 
double starxsd an reported by 20 or moce of the 2S oatstandiDf sefadota. Praetkes marked 
with a yingle star <*laie reported bj fewer than 10 of the outstandlnc schoola 
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2. **To promote pupils when promotion seems justified, regardleM 

of fixed periods. 

3. To take the following factors into account in determining a 

pupil's readiness for promotion — 

(o) **Teachers' estimates of the pupil's ability to do the 
work of the succeeding grace. 

(6) Teachers' estimates of the pupil's industry, application, 
or effort. 

(c) Standardized achievement tesz scores, or educational age. 

(d) Intelligence test scores, or mental age. 

(e) Intelligence quotient. 

(f) Educational quotient. 

(ff) Achievement quotient. 

(h) **Chronological age. 

(t) •♦Degree of physical nuzturity. 

(j) ••Degree of social nuiturity. 

The most comprehensivelj organized j’unior high schools 
follow the practice of junior high schools in general in re- 
quiring completion of a fpajor part of the work of the preced- 
ing grade as a basis for admission to the school in the case of 
normal pupils. The outstanding schools are about equally 
divided between the use of annual and of semiannual pro- 
motions. They are divided also between promotion by grade 
and promotion by subject; 10 employ promotion by grade, 
10 offer promotion by subject in ail subjects, and the remain- 
der offer promotion by subject either in “major” subjects 
only, or merely as the schedule of classes may allow in indi- 
vidual cases. For normal promotions within the school the 
outstanding schools hold to general practice in requiring the 
completion of one subject unit before permitting advance- 
ment to the next. 

It may be of interest to note that the outstanding schools 
show slight tendency to Employ the practice, which is some- 
times advocated, of admitting all pupils from' the preceding 
grade either without 'roservation or subject to a trial period. 
Neither yof these methods of admission b reported by more 
than 1 of the 25 schools. ' ^ 

From the standpoint of educational theory, the lack of 
agreement among the schoob on methods of prombtion b 
perhaps of some significance. The small sbe of a few of the 
schoob possibly accounts for the use by these schoob of annual 
rather than semiannual promotions, and of promotion by 
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grade rather than promotion by subject. Visits to a number 
of relatively large schools disclosed the fact, however, that 
annhal promotions and promotions by grade are in some in- 
stances being intentionally retained in spite of their apparent 
disadvantages. In the experience of the principals of certain 
outstanding schools, appropriate use of ability grouping and 
provision for varying rates of progress wthin each grade 
render arrangements for frequent formal promotions and for 
promotion by subject laigely unnecessary. Among all but 
very large schools, moreover, the administrative problems 
involved in grouping pupils according to ability are likely to 
be increased by the smallness of the groups which result from 
semiannual promotions, especially at mid-term. A plan of 
semiannual promotion and promotion by subject, coupled 
with limited ability grouping, undoubtedly offers certain 
advantages not found in the plan of annual promotion and 
limited promotion by subject coupled with relatively exten- 
sive ability grouping; yet the latter plan would seem to have 
special values of its own. The relative merits of the two 
plans need to be thoroughly canvassed before either can be 
judged the more effective. For the present the division in 
practice in this matter among outstanding schools suggests 
the e.xistence of an administrative problem worthy of further 
investigation. 

Organization of instruction.— In the organization of in- 
struction the outstanding schools differ from average and 
inferior schools in the following respects : 

The most^inpreh#nsively organized junior high schools tend more 
frequently than other junior high schools — 

1. To provide for a school year of more than 180 days in length. 

2. **To arrange for class enrollments in such manner that the 

usual class in physical training and music enrolls more than 

30 pupils. 

3. **To use standardized tests of mental ability and of achieve- 

ment — 

(o) **For assigning pupils to grade or class sections. 

(b) For assigning pupils to specialized subjects or curriculums. 

(c) For diagnosis of difficulties in learning. 

(d) For determina^tiap of achivement quotients or ratios. 

(e) **For prognosis or guidance. 

(/) **For research and experimentation. 

\ 
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4. To employ the following special features' of organization — 

(0) **One or more special techniques for the individualiza- 

tion of instruction (e. g., dilTerentiated assignments, 
contract plan, etc.). 

(6) **One or more special techniques for fhe socialization of 
instruction (e. g., socialized recitation, group-project 
method, etc.f; 

(c) ♦♦Homogeneous or ability grouping. 

(d) Grouping according to specialized curriculums. 

(e) Opportunity rooms for slow pupils. 

if) Restoration, remedial, or adjustment rooms or classes. 

(g) Special classes for pupils who have failed. 

{h) Individu^ coaching of slow pupils. 

(1) individual coaching of gifted pupils. 

(j) Scientific study of problem cases. 

The outstanding schools do not differ substantially from 
the average schools in the extent of departmentalization, the 
size of classes in recitation subjects or in shop or laboratory 
subjects, or the length of the school day. Practice in these 
matters differs in both average and superior schools from 
practice in inferior schools, but the differences would seem 
to be a product of differences in size of school rather than of 
variations in policy. ^ < 

A noteworthy characteristic of both the average and the 
superior schools is their tendency to provide a high degree 
of specialization for individual teachers, even at the cost of 
sudden introduction of departmental work. The principals 
of a number of the outstanding schools which were visited 
reported difficulties on the part of certain entering pupils 
which seemed to be due to the sudden break in the extent of 
departmentalization between the elementary school and' the 
junior high school. In systems in which pupils become 
accustomed to extensive departmentalization in the ele- 
mentary school, the junior high school obviously need not 
recognize gradual introduction of this feature of organization 
as one of its special problems. Junior high schools in other 
systems frequently lessen the evils of a sudden break by 
special provisions for the orientation of entering pupils. 
In many instances, however, it seems apparent that even 
outstanding schools have given less attention to the problem 
than was contemplated by proponents of the junior high 
school movement, and less attention even than the needs of 
their own pupils would show to be desirable. 
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With respect to standardized tests it is significant that all 
the outstanding schools, as compared with only 15 of the 
inferior schools, make use of such tests. The superior 
schools report systematic emplo 3 rment of the tests for all 
the specific purposes listed on the inquiiy form concerning 
school organization. 

A small nutnber only of the outstanding schools report 
opportunity rooms for gifted pupils, though more than half 
these schools report opportunity rooms for slow pupils. 
Eleven of the schools offer credit for out-of-school projects or 
studies; 10 give credit for extracurriculum activity as a part 
of curriculum work. In the latter practices the most 
comprehensively organized schools do not differ substantially 
from the average and inferior schools. 

Program of studies . — Differences in the program of studies 
affect both the orgaimation of the program as a whole and 
the offering of specific subjects. The differences may be 
summarized as follows: 






The most oonipreheneively orgaDized junior high schools tend more 
frequently than other junior high schools — 

1. *To provide a combination ihultiple-curriculum and constants- 

and-variables organization. 

2. To include under the multiple-curriculum organization, when 

this type of organization is in effect, the following basic 
curriculums — 

(o) College preparatory. (c) 

(b) ♦Scientific preparatory. (J) 

(c) Commercial. {g) 

(d) Industrial arts. 

Po provide the following courses in the seventh-grade program — 

(а) Required courses in^ 

(1) ♦Foreign language. (4) 

(2) ♦♦Fine arts. (6) 

(3) ♦♦Music. (6) 

(б) Elective courses* in — 

(1) ♦♦Music. 

(2) ♦Agriculture. 

(3) ♦Physical trainiftg. 

4 . To provide the following courses in the eighth-grade program — 

(o) Required courses in — 

(1) Fine arts. 

(2) Music. 

(3) ♦♦Physical training. 

iCounSt are b«re lifted m elective if they are not required of all junior high sebool 
Oertaln of tbe^ ooutm are oommonly reQulred of pupLli eleoting apeoiaed ourrlouloixu. 


Homd economics. 
♦Fine arts. 
♦Music. 


♦♦Home economics 
♦♦Industrial arts. 
♦♦Physical training. 
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(5) Elective courses in — 

(1) Foreign language. 

(2) ♦Fine arts. 

(3) ♦♦Music. 

(4) ♦Business training. 
6. Tb provide the following courses 

(o) Required' courses in — 

(1) Music. 

(2) ‘♦♦Physical training. 

(6) Elective courses in — ^ 

(1) ♦English. 

(2) Mathematics. 

(3) Science. 

(4) ♦♦Foreign language. 
(6) Fine arts. 

6. To substitute elective courses for 
(o) Ninth-grade mathematics. 
(6) ♦Eighth-grade agriculture. 


(6) Home economics. 

(6) ♦Agriculture. 

(7) Industrial arts. 

(8) ♦Physical training. 

in the ninth-grade program — 


(6) ♦♦Music. 

(7) Business training. 

(8) ♦♦Home economics. 

(9) ♦♦Industrial arts. 
(10) Physical training. 

required courses in — 


Table 29 . — Courses offered by the majority of a group of 26 comprehen- 
sively organized junior high schools 


Grade 7 

Required: 

English. 

Social studies. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 

Fine arte. 

Music. 

Home economics. 
Industrial arte. 
Physical training. 

Elective: 

Music. 


Grade 8 

Required: 

English. 

Social studies. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 

Fine arts. 

Music. 

Home economics. 
Industrial arts. 
Physical training. 

Elective: 

Music. 

Foreign language- 


Grade 9 

Required: 

English. 

Social studies. 
Science. 

Physical training. 


Elective: 

Music. 

Foreign language. 

Social studies. 

Mathematics. ^ 

Science. 

Business training. 

Home economics. 

^ Industrial arts 

The practices listed represent those in which tKe programs 
of studies reported by comprehensively organized junior high 
schools tend to dijffer from those of average or inferior schools. 
To show the common practice in outstanding schools, there 
b presented m Table 29 a Ibt' of the required and elective 
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courses found in a majority of the 25 schools which have been 
analyz^. A single-curriculum organization, without elec- 
tive, is reported by 7 of the schools. A constants-and- 
variables type of program, in which specialized curriculums 
are not formally designated, is found in 6 schools. The 12 
remaining schools offer either a multiple-curriculum or a 
combination multiple-curriculum and constants-and-varia- 
bles type of organization. Among the schools in which 
multiple curriculums are provided, the basic curriculums tend 
to be college preparatory, scientific preparatoiy, general, 
commercial, industrial arts, and home economics. 

With respect to the program of studies as a whole, the 
♦varying use of single-curriculum, multiple-curriculum, and 
constants-and-variables types of organization is of interest.- 
Whatever the relative theoretical merits of these various 
plans, it is apparent that outstanding schools are notA^eed 
in practice on any one of the three. 

The balance of emphasis on required and elective work is 
also of interest. A comparison of the courses listed in Table 
29 with the list of courses typical of reorganized schools in 
general ® will show that in their seventh-grade and eighth- 
grade programs even comprehensively organized schools do 
not as a group depart markedly from a*|omewhat standard- 
ized ofiTering. Adherence to a largely required program m 
the seventh grade is doubtless a reflection, first, of the 
attempt to introduce' elective courses '^adu ally and, second, 
of the policy of preceding elective work with required explora- 
tory courses. The continued emphasis on required courses 
in the eighth grade may serve a similar purpose so far as 
exploration is concerned. But comprehensively organized 
schools offer a wide variety of elpctives in grade 9; and from 
the point of view of the ^adual introduction of such courses 
the number of electives in grade 8 may perhaps be unduly 
limited. As in the* case of departmentalization, there is 
reason to believe that an entirely satisfactory transition from 
elementaiy -school to secondary school has not yet been 
achieved. 

The infrequency with which certain courses are offered 
even among comprehensively organized schools deserves 
special comm ent. Work in agriculture is found in so few 
‘CL Ch. ULBM.L 
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of the schools that one may fairly question whether the 
possibility and the desirability at least of survey courses in 
this, field have not been seriously neglected. Courses in 
home making for boys, recommended by various proponents 
of the junior high schdormovement, are aSlnost entirely lack- 
ing in the programs of studies of the schools investigated. 
Courses in any form of industrial arts for girls are likewise 
practically nonexistent. 

In spite of their standardized programs in the seventh 
and eighth grades, and in spite also of their neglect of certain 
fields of study, it is clearly characteristic of comprehensively 
organized schools to experiment individually with offerings 
which have not as yet become generally accepted. The 
range of this experimentation is indicated in the list ofospe- 
cific differences between outstanding schools and average or 
inferior schools. From the point of view of the school which 
seeks to improve its own organization, these differences are 
likely to be even more suggestive than the list of courses 
commonly offered. 

Extr(umrriciilum . — In the organization of extracurriculum 
activities the major differences between outstanding schools 
and average or inferior schools are as follows: 

The most comprehensively organized junior high schools tend more 
frequently than other junior high schools — 

1. To provide in their extracurriculums for the following major 

types of activities — 

(0) **Home-room organizations. 

(b) **General pupil participation in school government. 

(c) **Club activities. 

(<f) **MusicSl organizations. 

(e) **8chool publications. 

(/) **ExtracurricuIum athletics. 

(jl) **As8emblies conducted by pupils. 

(A) **School social affairs. * 

(1) **School exhibitions. ' 

2. To regulate pupil participation in extracurriculum activities 

by— 

(а) Requiring participating of all pupils in certain major 

types of activity. 

(б) ^Setting definite limits on the extent to wl^ch pupils may 

^participate. 

8. **To set aside at least tBree periods in the weekly schedule for 
extracurriculum activities^ 
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4. To provide for pupil participation in school government in such 
manner that — 

(а) •Certain powers and duties 0? the pupU organisation are 

determined by the pupils, without restriction by the 
faculty. • ^ 

(б) The pupU organisation is engaged in the foUowing activi- 

ties — 

(1) The treatment of disciplinary problems. 

(2) ••Maintenance of order in corridors, streets and 

school grounds, classrooms, etc.’ 

(3) Promotion of — 

(а) Health. 

(б) Thrift. 

(c) ••Beauty of schqof budding or grounds. 
**Clubs and si m i l a r extracurriculum ac- 
tivities. 

(e) ••School publications. 

(/) **8chool social affairs. 

(if) School publicity in the community at 
large. 

(h) Scholarship in curriculum work. 

(t) Introduction of new pupils. 

(4) Hegulation of school social affairs. 

6. To provide for club activities in such manner that 

(o) The foUowing major types of clubs are in active existence 
in the school — 

(1) •♦Academic or “hobby" clubs (Latin, science, air- 

♦ plane, travel, etc.). 

(2) Civic or ethical clubs (leaders, courtesy, “good 

turn," etc.). 

(3) ••Debating or dramatic clubs. 

(4) ••Musical clubs. 

(6) ••Athletic clubs. 

(6) Purely social clubs. 

(6) Club activities may be initiated only after the foUowing 
specified conditions have been met 

(1) ••A sufScient number of pupils must be actively 

interested. 

(2) The club program must be definitely oullined in 

advance. 

(c) ••Club activities have been initiated in one or more in- 
stances by interested groups of pupils.- 
6. ••To use funds derived from certain nonathletio activities for 
the support of other nonethletic activities. 

Certain practices are suflBiciently common among aU the 
Mhools to provide no clear basis for distinction. Provisions 
for the participation of pupils in graduation exercises are 
reported mth slight variation by a majority of the schools in 
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each group. A number of the common procedures with 
respect to pupils’ participation in school government and With 
respect to club activities are of sufBcient interest to deserve 
separate mention. 

Among the schook which provide for pvpil^ participation 
in school government, the pupil organization is generally of 
several years’ standing. Its form has been adapted to special 
conditions in the local situation. Important questions sub- 
mitted to the pupil oi^anization are voted on in certain in- 
stance»>by‘all pupils in the school, in other instances by pupil 
oflBcers and representatives only. Pupil officers are com- ' 
moAly nominated and elected by the pupils under definite 
restrictions imposed by the faculty. Certain powers and 
duties of the pupil organization are usually determined by 
the faculty, without having been submitted for approval to 
the pupils; others are proposed by the faculty, subject to 
acceptance by the pupils; still others are determined by the 
pupils, subject either to certain general restrictions or to spe- 
cific approval by the faculty. Whatever its other duties, the 
pupil organization is usually closely concerned with the 
school’s athletic activities. In all these matters the practice 
in the three groups of schools examined is essentially the same. 

There is a certain similarity of practice with respect to club 
activities also. Schools which encourage these activities gen- 
erally require that one or more teachers be willing to serve as 
sponsors before a club may be initiated, and that approval of 
new clubs be granted by the principal or some other super- 
visory officer. In a large majority of the schools which sup- 
port them, clubs are reported as having been initiated by 
interested teachers. 

«No lees important than the practices on which the schools 
are agreed, are certain other practices which provide no clear 
basis for distinction because they are as yet not widely ac- 
cepted, even among the most comprehensiv^y organized 
schools. Participation in extracurriculum activitieib carries 
credit toward promotion or graduation in only six of the out- 
standing schools. In spite of the fact that funds derived from 
certain nonathletic activities are used to supj^rt other non- 
athletic activities in all but three of the s<ffiools, only eight 
schools use funds earned by athletic activities for a similar 
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purpose/ The administration of funds for the extracurricu- 
lum as a whole is on a budget basis in only, six schools. Prac- 
tice m these matters has clearly not yet approached the 
standards frequently suggested as desirable. 

^ Guidance.— lot their provisions for guidance, comprehen- 
sively orgamzed schools are likely to show the following 
cnaractenstics: ^ 

The most comprehensively organized junior high schools tend more 
frequently than other junior high schools — - 

1. To make provisions for the guidance of elementary-school 

pupds who are alxjut to enter the junior high school 
whereby — 

of these pupils have had the work of the 
junior high school explained to them by— - 

/i! teachers of the elementary grades. 

(2) The junior high school principal or teachers. ' 

cdunselqr or the director of guidance. 

(&) The majority of these pupUs have visited the junior high 
school under the guidance of— 

of the elementary grades. 
til ® high school principal or teachers. 

(3) •Pupils or graduates of the junior high school ap- 

pointed for thj purpose. 

(c) The majority of th^ pupUs have received before admis- 

eiQfi to the junior high school guidance with r^pect 
to— ^ 

' (1) Choice of specific subjects of study in the junior 

high school. 

(2) Participation in extracurricuhun activities m the 
ijunior high school. 

,.(3) *^cationaJ choices, 

(^) Ethical conduct in the junior high school. • 

(d) Parents of a majority of these pupils have been informed 
TOnc^ing the junior high school program tlirough 

2. To make provisions for the guidance of junior high school pupils 
with respect to junior high school activities whereby— 

(а) Practically aH pupils receive froup guidance during the 
first two or three weeks of school from — 

(1) A special counselor. • 

(2) •^ome-room- teachers. 

(б) Practici^y aU pupils receive individual guidance dunng 

the first two or three weeks of school from— 

(f) *A special counselor. 

(2) Home-room teachers. 

a i «i 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


••Practically all pupils receive both group and individual 
guidance throughout the junior high school' period 
from — 

(1) The principal. 

(2) A special counselor. 

(3) ••Home-roona teachers. 

(4) Class teachers. 

Practically all pupils receive guidance with respect to — 
(1) ••Choice of specific subjects of study in the junior 
high school. 

••Choice of curriculums in the junior high school. 
••Participation in extracurriculum activities in the 
junior high school. 

••Vocational choices. 

••Ethical conduct. 

••Etiquette or “manners. ” : 

••Health. 

••Methods of study. 

••Use of leisure time. 

••Parents of a majority of the pupils are informed con- 
cerning their children’s special problems through — 
(1) ••The use of printed forms (including special 
reports). 

Individual interviews at the school. 

Visits to the home. / 

Group meetings with paints. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

•( 8 ) 

(9) 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

:.(4) 


To make provisions for the guidance of junior high schook 
pupils who are about to enter the senior high school^ 
whereby — 

(а) ••The majority of these pupils have had the work of the 

senior high school explained to them by — 

(1) •^The junior high school principal or teachers. 

(2) The senior high "school principal or teachers. 

(3) •Senior high school pupils or graduates appointed* 

for the purpose. 

(4) •A special counselor or the director of guidance. 

(б) The majority of these pupils have visited the senior high 

school under ttie guidance df the junior high school 
principal or teachers. 

(c) The majority of these pupils have received before admis- 
sion to the senior high school guidance with respect 

p) '••Clipice of specific subjects of study in the se^or 
high school. 

(2) ' ♦•Choice of curriculums in the senior high school. 

(3) Participation in extracurriculuin activities in the 

senior high school. 

1 (4) ••Vocational choices. 

(6) Etiiical conduct in the senior high school. 
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( 6 ) 

(c) 

(d) 


(d) **Parents of a majority of these pupils have been in- 
formed concerning the senior high school program 
through — " * 

(1) ^^Distribution of printed or mimeographed ex- 

planations. 

(2) *Individual interviews. 

4. To employ the foUowing methods and materials in the guidance 
program — 

(a) Conferences with— 

(1) ’•'♦Individual pupils. 

(2) ♦♦Individual parents. 

Guidance classes (including classes in occupations). 
Guidance or home-room periods. 

Standardized tests of- — . ^ 

(1) **Achievemerit in school subjects. 

(2) Probable future succcm in specific courses (proK- 

nostic tests). ' 

(3) ** Mental ability or general scholastic aptitude 

(4) Mechanical or manipulative abilitv. 

(5) Personality and character traits. 

(6) Specialized vocational aptitude. 

(«) Examinations of — 

(1) **Pupils’ physical health. 

(2) PupUs’ mental health.. 

(/) Ratings by teachers and others of pupils'— 

(1) **School achievement. 

**^®“*^ ability or general scholastic aptitude. 

(3) ♦PcrsoDfility and character traits. 

(4) Specialized vocational aptitude. 

♦Self-ratings by pupils. 

Visits to homes of pupils by — 

(1) ♦Special counselors. 

(2) ♦Visiting teachers. 

(3) Home-room or class teachers. 

(4) School nurses. 

r,-) concemingind^vidualpupila 

0) **Exploratory and try-dut sourses. ^ 

(*) Excursions to observe workerain specific vocations. 

W Excursions to other educational institutions. 

/ ! exhibits or special Ubrary activities. 

(n) ••Eitracurriculum activities. 

(o) Group meetings of parents. 

•♦Formal notice or reports to parents. 

••Personal letters to parents. 

School manual or handbook. 

(«) ♦•Newspaper publicity. 

(0 Posters. ^ 

(tt) Articles in school publioations. 

(•) School “drives." * 
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5. To employ the following members of the school staff as active 
participants in the guidance program — 

(o) *Director of guidance, or dean. 

(6) Special counselor. 

(c) ♦ Dihector of tests and measurements. 

(d) Class advisers. 

(«) ♦♦Home-room advisers. 

The number of practices with respect to guidance in which 
the most comprehensively oi^anized schools do not differ 
from average or inferior schools is small indeed. Schools of 
all the groups make co mm on use of the principal as an active 
participant in the guidance program. A majority of the 
schools in each group report the participation of all teachers 
in the program. So few schools report individual interviews 
with the parents of pupils about t6 fen ter the junior high 
school, or systematic follow-up of pupils who have left -the 
school, that provision for these matters does not prove to^ 
bo especially distinctive of the superior schools. In practi- 
cally all the other matters concerning which direct inquiry 
was made, the outstanding schools show clear superiority. 

Increased attention to /ollow-up and to means for securing 
the cooperation of parents would seem to be desirable even 
among schools which in other respects have established un- 
usually comprehensive programs. In the matter of follow-up 
none of the schools visited had developed any extensivo 
body of procedure. Several of these schools had done much 
to secure <he cooperation of parents, however, particularly 
through making the school a center for various adult in- 
terests. One school ‘ reports a systematic effort, through the 
aid of the parents of pupils already enrolled in the junior 
high school, to introduce the parents elementary-school 
pupils to the junior high school and its staff two years or 
more before the elementary-school pupils plan to enter the 
junior high school. The experience of this school suggests 
the possibility of marked advantages from some such pro- 
cedure, not merely in its bearing on the program of guidance 
narrowly defined, but in its contribution^ to the difficult task 
of safeguarding the transition from elementaiy school to 
junior high school. 


* Eagl^ Rook High Sobool, Los Aoceles, Calif. 
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Ari\cvhiwn.—lu arrangements for articulation, outstand- 
ing junior high schools possess the following characteristics: 

The most comprehensively organized junior high schools tend more 
frequently than other junior high schools— 

1. To administer the program of studies in such manner that 

(а) As compared with the typical sixth-grade pupil, the 

typical seventh-grade pupil — 

(1) Has a daily schedule providing a considerably 

greater number of different subjects. 

(2) Finds in the program of studies a considerably 

greater opportunity for election of subjects. 

(3) **Finris opportunity for promotion by subject in 

a considerably greater number of subjects. 

(б) As compared with the typical ninth-grade pupU, the 

typical tenth-grade pupil — 

(1) Has a daily schedule providing a considerably 

smaUer number of different subjects. 

(2) *Is taught by one or two fewer different teachers. 

2. To administer the extracurriculum in such manner that— 

(o) As compared x^ith the typical sixth-grade pupil, the 
typical seventh-^ade pupil — 

(1) **Engages in some of the same extracurriculum 

activities. 

(2) **Engages in a considerably gnj^ter number of 

different extracurriculum activities each weet. 

(3) *♦ Devotes considerably more time to extracur- 
^ riculum activities each week. 

(4) **Is granted considerably more freedom in his 

choice of extracurriculum activities. 

3. To make the following special provisions for the articulation of 

subj^ot matter and methods of teaching — 

(a) Between the elementary school and the junior high 
school — 

(1) The junior high school makes special modihca- 

tions in the subject matter regularly offered in 
its first year, tp meet the needs of pupils admitted 
from the elementary grades. 

(2) Both , elementary-school teachers and junior high 

school teachers are appointed members of 
committees engaged in formulating or revis- 
ing subject matter or methods of teaching 

(а) *In elementary-school courses. 

(б) *In junior high school courses. 

(3) **Integration of subject matter and methods of 

teaching receives attention from certain subject 
supervisors. 
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(b) Between junior high school and senior high school — 

(1) Certain courses are duplicated in the junior and 

senior high schools. 

(2) Both junior and senior high school teachers afe 

appointed members of committees engaged in 
formulating or revising subject matter, or 
methods of teaching — 

(а) In junior high school courses. 

(б) In senior high school courses. 

(3) ♦♦Conferences dealing vriih integration of sub- 

ject matter or methods of^jfaching are held be- 
tween members of the junior and senior high 
’ school faculties. 

(4) Integration of subject matter and methods of 

teaching receives attention from — 

(a) Certain general supervisors. 

(b) ♦♦Certain subject supicr visors. 

To make the following special provisions for articulation of 
extracurriculum activities— 

(a) Between the elementary school and the junior high 
school — 


5. 


(1) ♦Elementary -school teachers are appointed mem- 

bers of committees engaged in formulating or 
revising the junior high school extracurriculum. 

(2) ♦Conferences dealing with the junior high school 
^ extracurriculum are held between members of 

the elementary-school and junior high school 
faculties. 

(3) The junior high school and the elementary school 

have in common one or more supervisors who give 
attention to the integration of extracurriculum 
activities. 


To make the following special provisions for the articulation of 
the guidance program — 

(a) Between the eleqaentary school and the junior high 
school — 

(1) ♦Elementary-school teacjiersi^^ appointed mem- 

bers of committees engaged in formulating or 
revising the junior high school guidance program. 

(2) Conferences are held between members of the ele- 

mentary-school and junior high school faculties 
dealing with — 

(а) - ♦The junior high school guidance program. 

(б) The guidance of individual junior high 

school pupils. 

(3) The junior high school and the elementary school 

have in common one or more supervisors who 
give atfentio n to the integration of the guidance 
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(6) Between Junior high Bchool and aenior high school— 

(1) Both junior and senior high school teachers are 

appointed menabers of committees engaged in 
formulating or revising the junior high school 
guidance program. 

(2) Conferences are held between members of the 

junior and senior high school faculties dealing 
with — 

(a) The guidance program in— ^ 

(1) The junior high school. 

(2) The senior high school. 

(^) The guidance of individual pupils in — 

(1) The junior high school. 

(2) The senior high school. 

(3) The junior and senior high schools have in com- 

mon one or more supervisors who give attention 
to the integration of the guidance program. 

The fact that even outsta nding schools have not provided 
a gradual administrative transition from the elementaiy 
school to the junior high school has already been noted in 
cormection with the organization of instruction. This fact 
is apparent also in the administrative provisions reported 
under the head of articulation. There would seem to be a 
co^ponding, though less e.xtreme, lack of administrative 
adjustment between the junior and senior high schools 
Despite the attention centered on this problem in the move^ 
ment for reorganization, the thorough integration of the 
successive school umts has apparently only rarely been 
accomplished. 

Perhaps b^ause the problem of articulation has been 
n^Iected in many schools there are no specific practices 
imder this head which are so common that they are employed 
in equal measure by superior, average, and inferior schools. 
Inere are a number of practices, however, which fail to bo 
distinctive because of their rarity. 

In their provisions for the articulation of subject matter 
and methods of teaching, few schools include any provision 
by which pupils enrolled in one school unit may take courses 
in an upper or lower unit. Junior high schools froquenUy 
modify their seventh-grade offerings to meet the special needs 
of entering pupils, and among comprehensively organized 
schools there is a certam amount of overlapping in the junior 
and senior high school offerings. It b questionable, however, 
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whether these arrangements are siiflBciently flexible to. permit 
the varied adjustments that may be desirable in the case of 
individual pupils. 

Even comprehensively organized schools, moreover, 'have 
seldom adopted the plan of e.xchanging teachers between 
upper and lo^er units. Integration of subject matter and 
methods of teaching, so far as it occurs in day-by-day class- 
room work, must result from the efforts of supervisors, of 
curriculum committees, * and of occasional conference groups, 
rather than from the individual teacher’s intimate a^uaint- 
ance with the problems of class groups above anv below 
those with which he or she is directly concerned. 

In connection with the extracurriculum, provisions for 
articulation between the elementary school and the junior 
high school are notably lacking in most schools. Such pro- 
visions as are made tend to be characteristic only of unusually 
comprehensive oiganizations. There is more definite atten- 
tion to integration of the extracurriculum between the junior 
and senior units, but even at this point no large number of 
schools make any specific aixangement for articulation. 

What is true of the lack of articulation in extracurriculum 
activities is true in almost as great a degree with respect to 
the guidance program. Even among outstanding schools 
there are numerous mdividual schools m which programs of 
guidance are in operation without any apparent provisions for. 
securing effective interrelation between these programs and 
the progran^ of higher or lower school units within the same 
svstem. 

The practices in articulation reported by outstanding 
schools are su^estive of much that may be done in securing 
the int^ratim of successive school units. Perhaps more 
than in any omer feature of organization, however, provisions 
for articulation need to be earned beyond those found even 
in outstanding schools. 

• to an artlde enUtled “ArtIcalaUon of Um Junior and Senior Hich Bcbool" (American 
EducaOonaJ Dlgeet, 47 : 406-407, May, 19J8), Dr. Jene H. Nowlon dies tbe Denw pi«rain 
of currloilam revUon to support of a pUn of separate curriculum committees for Junior and 
senior hl(b sdiools (p. 408). No data are arallable in connection with tbe present tovestisa- 
Uon to sbov tbe extent to which separate oommltieea, at contrasted with Joint committees, 
have been employed by outstandlnc reonanlaed ichools. The relative merits of tbe two 
plana would seem as yet to be a matter of unoextatotT. It wlD be observed, however, 
that Joint oommitteet are reported by a considerable number of the outatandlnc tebools 
invetUgaled. 
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Teeing staff . — In the composition of their teaching staffs 
outstanding schools differ in the following respects from 
average or inferior schools : 

The most comprehensively organized junior high schools tend more 
frequently than other junior high schools — 

1. To provide staffs of which — 

(a) **At least 80 per cent have held positions in the school 

prior to the current school year. 

(b) ♦♦At least 90 per cent have had one year or more of prior 

teaching experience. 

2. To have established minimum qualifications for appointment 

to academic teaching positions such that — 

(а) Academic training amounting at least to college gradua-- 

tion is required. 

(б) Appointments to seventh-grade and eighth-grade teaching 

positions arc subject to the same requirements with 

respect to academic training as appointments to ninth- 

grade positions. 

(c) Prior teaching experience is insisted on, and — 

(1) *Two or more years of experience may be required. 
In spite of the greater insistence of the outstanding schools 
on college graduation as a quahfication for appointment to 
teaching positions, there are no substantial differences in this,* 
respect in the actual composition of the staffs of the three 
groups of schools. Among practically all the scTictols of each 
group, 70 per cent or more of the teachers hold college degrees. 

It is noteworthy that the most comprehensively organized 
schools tend more frequently than the other schools to set 
up the same academic standhrds for appointments to teaching 
positions in all three grades. The common distinction between 
seventh-grade and eighth-grade positions and ninth-grade 
positions, has already been pointed out. Though approxi- 
mately one-third of the outstanding schools preserve such a 
distinction, it is notably less prevalent among these schools 
than among the average and inferior schools. 

There is general agreement among the schools of the three 
groups in the requirement of professional training. All but 
two of the most comprehensively organized schools insist on 
such training. All but eight of these schools require at least 
15 semester hours of professional study. Corresponding 
requirements among the average and inferior schools result 
in the possession of at least some professional training by 90 
per cent or more of thp teachers in practically all the schools 
analyzed. 
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In the matter of salary scales, less than half the schools of 
any one group report a schedule by which junior and senior 
high school teachers are paid on the same basis. There is 
no consistent difference in this respect between superior and 
average or inferior schools. Even among outstanding schools 
the movement for uniform schedules thus seems to have made 
no very general headway. This fact may well be a cause for 
concern. The payment of lower salaries to junior high school 
teachers than to senior high school teachers is likely to have 
the obvious effect of raising tl^ standards of teaching in the 
upper school at the expense of those in the lower. A less 
obvious result is the productfbn of an unfortunate cleavage 
between the staffs of the two school units. Ah observed in 
numerous schools visited in the course of the survey, a cleav- 
age of this sort makes complete articulation of junior and 
senior high school work almost impossible, and frequently ■ 
prevents the assi gn ment of individual teachers to the school 
units in wluch their services may be utilized most effectively. 
Whatever its advantages or disadvantages in other respects, 
the adoption of a uniform salaiy schedule for junior and 
Mnior high* school teachers would seem to promise both 
improvement in secondary-school teaching and increased 
flexibility in secondary-school organization.^ 

Supervision. The arrangements for supervision provided 
in comprehensively organized schools differ from those of 
average or inferior schools in the following respects: 

The most oomprehenaively organized junior high schools tend more 
frequently than other junior high schools — 

1. To intrust responsibility for supenrislon to the following indi- 
viduals or groups — 

(o) One or more assistant principals. 

(6) Directors, supervisors, or assistant superintendents in 
general charge of — 

(1) Academic subjects. 

(2) Special subjects. 

(3) Vocational subjects. 

(e) Department heads or chairmen for — 

(1) Academic subjects. 

(2) Special subjects. 

(3) Vocational subjects. 

’ Cf. ttM dlMuailon of Uils point by OaomnlU, W. H. ArtloolsUon Botwotn Iimi« sod 
Bonlor Hlgb Sdioola Sdbool LUa, U; U2-114, Fobmary, 1B3S. 
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(d) **A school couQcil or corresponding group, which in- 
cludes — 

(1) Principal or assistant principal. 

(2) *Representative teachers. » 

(3) *Department heads. 

(e) •♦A general supervisory council for the school system, 
which includes — 

(1) Superintendent, director of secondary education, 
or assistant superintendent. 

(2) Special directors of instruction or special super- 
visors. 

(3) *Department heads. 

(4) *Representative teachers. 

2. To employ the following methods of supervision — 

(a) **Clas8room visitation by — 

(1) **P#incipal or assistant principal. 

(2) Special supervisors (including department heads). 

(b) Individual conferences between teachers and special 

supervisors (including department heads). 

(c) **Departmental meetings. 

(d) **Curriculum revision — 

(1) Throughout the school. 

(2) In individual subjects. 

(e) *Experimental use of new methods. 

(/) **Systematic examination of new textbooks. 

(ff) School "visiting days.” 

(A) *Self-rating by teachers. 

(i) Rating of teachers by supervisors. 

(j) Demonstration teaching. 

(k) **Emphasis on outside study by teachers — 

(1) ** During summer sessions. 

(2) Through extension or correspondence courses. 

(f) Self-8ur\’ey of the school. 

Except for three of the inferior schools, all the schools 
analyz^ have separate principals. The addition of other 
supervisory officers or supervisoiy gro^pw, while it reflects 
the greater complexity which attends the greater size of the 
average and superior schools, undoubtedly reflects also a 
greater awareness of numerous special problems. 

The effect of increasing the number of different supervisory 
officers can be seen in the greater variety of methods of 
supervirion employed in the outstanding schools. Class- 
room visitation by the superintendent, the director of second- 
ary education, or the assistant superintendent and individual 
conferences between teachers and the superintendent or the 
principal are reported by a large majority of the schools. 
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The further supervisory practices which distinguish the out- 
standing schools serve as supplements to these more common 
methods. The wide variety of such practices is suggestive 
of the systematic effort bemg made in comprehensively 
organized schools toward the effective direction and improve- 
ment of instruction. 

Housing and equipment . — In housing and equipment the 
following tendencies are characteristic of the outstanding 


The most comprehensively organized junior high schools tend more 

frequently than other junior high schools— 

1. **To be housed in buildings jerhich contain no elementary- 

school grades. 

2. To be adequately equipped, in the principal's judgment, with 

respect to provisions for health and physical education. 

In general, the reports from the principals of the various 
schools reveal markedly better physical equipment among 
the average and superior schools than among the inferior 
schools. The latter schools are reported as especially handi- 
capped in the adequacy of the school plant as a whole, 
judged b terms of the requirements of a soundly reorganized 
secondary-school program. A large majority of these schools 
report serious inadequacies m special features as well— most 
notably in rooms for all-school purposes (the principal’s 
office, regular classrooms, assembly hall, library, study rooms, 
lunch room, etc'.),- m shops, and in provisions for health and 
physical education. 

Between average and superior schools there tfre no marked 
differences in housing and equipment. Where slight differ- 
ences occur— as, for e.vample, in the relative numbers of 
schools reporting adequate provisions for shopwork and for 
home economics — they are quite as often to the advantage of 
tlie average group as of the superior group. Though only 
two schools of every five in either of these groups report their 
plants as a whole as being exceptionally suitable, the average 
schools seem to be no more handicapped in this respect than 
the most comprehensively organized schools. 

The comparisons of physical equipment are chiefly signifi- 
cant for the evidence which they give that comprehensive- 
ness of organization b largely determmed by factors beyond 
those b the physical situation. Among the schools of 


schools: 
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inferior organization, lack of adequate equipment probably 
has much to do with relative narrowness andi rigidity of 
organization. But if other facto^' are favorable, t^e posses- 
sion of only reasonably adequate equipment is clearly sufficient 
to allow a school to attain marked superiority in organization. 

i. DISTINCTIVE pAaCTICES IN SENIOR IIIOH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

Admission and promotion. — Among senior high schools the 
practices in admission and promotion which are characteristic 
of outstanding schools are as follows: ' / 

The most comprehensively organized senior high schools tend more 
frequently than other senior high schools — 

1. To take the following factors into account in admitting pupils 

to the school — 

(а) Standardized achievement test scores, or educational age. 

(б) Intelligence test scores, or mental age. 

(c) Intelligence quotient. 

/ (d) ^Achievement quotient. . 

(р) Chronological age. 

(/) Degree of physical maturity. 
i.g) ■"IJegree of social maturity. 

2. To promote pupils — 

(a) Sen^a nnually, rather than annually. 

, (6) *vV»n promotion seems justified, regardless of fixed 

periods. 

^ (c) **By subject, in all subjects. 

3- To take the following factors into account in determining a 
pupil’s readiness for promotion — 

(а) Teachers’ estimates of the pupil’s ability to do the work 

9 of the succeeding grade. 

(б) Teachers’ estimates of the pupil’s industry, application, 

• or eflfort, 

(с) Standardized achievement teat scores, or educational age. 
(d) *Intelligence test scores, or mental age. • 

(c) *Achievement quotient. * 

(/) ‘Degree of social maturity. 

Comparison of this list of senior high school practices with 
the practices characteristic of outstanding junior high schools 
will show that the total number of practices distinctive' of 
comprehensively organized senior high schools is reljatively 
small. This is not due to the fact that the three groups of 
senior high schools selected for study universally employ the 
■same procedures. It springs rather fitim the relative nar- 
less of the policies with respect to ‘aldInisaio^ and pro- 
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motion even among comprehensively organized senion high 
schools. Only three procedures are ho general among these 
schools as to have been adopted by 20 or more of the out- 
standing schools which have been analyzed: The requirement 
that pupils complete a major part of the work of the ninth 
grade before they are admitted to the school, the use of 
subject promotion in all subjects, aiui-tlSB requiremen! of a 
passing mark as a basis for promotion. The outstanding 
schools are distinguished with regpect to other practices than 
these three, not because they make unusually extensive use 
of common practices but because they make some use of 
practices which are hardly found at all in average or inferior 
schools. 

Whether senior high schools need to employ all the pro- 
cedures in admission and promotion which are used by 
outstanding junior high schools is perhaps a moot question. 
The fact that at least a few comprehensively organized senior 
high schools have established such procedures suggests that 
they may be of value at the senior high school level. Their 
possible usefulness is clearly worthy of trial by individual 
schools which are seeking to improve their own organizations. 

Organi^ion of instruction . — In the organization of instruc- 
tion the following practices are characleristic of the out- 
standing schools: ' ' 

The most comprehensively organized senior high schools tend more 
frequently than other senior high schools—^ 

1. To arrange for class enrollments in such manner that-^ 

(o) ••The usual class in recitation subjects enrolls more than 
* 20 pupils. 

(6) The usual class in physical tuning and music enrolls more 
than 30 pupils. 

2. **To use standardized tests of mental ability and of achieve- 

ment — 

(o) For assigning pupils to grade or class sections. 

. (h) For assigning pupils to specialized subjects or curriculums. 

(c) ••Foi' diagnosis of difficulties in learning. 

(d) Tor deteonination of achievement quotients or ratios. 

(e) For prognosis or guidance. * 

(/) For evaluation of teaching efficiency. ^ 

(d) For research and experimentation. 

8. To employ the following special features of organization — 

(o) One or more special technique for the individualization 
of instruction (e. g., differentiated assignments, con- 
tract plan, etc.). 
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(b) ♦*One or more special techniques for the socialization of 

instruction (e. g., socialized recitatiooi group-project 
method, etc.). 

(c) ^^Homogeneous or ability grouping. ^ 

(d) Grouping according to specialized curriculums. 

(e) ’•‘Opportunity rooms for slow pupils. 

{/) ♦Opportunity rooms for gifted pupils. 

(g) ♦Restoration, jemedial, or adjustmelk rooms or classes. 

(h) Special classes for pupils who have failed. 

(i) Credit for out-of-school projects or studies. 

0) Scientific study of problem cases. ^ 

As among the junior high schools, the Variation in size 
among the three groups of senior high schools is doubtless 
largely responsible for the greater size of certain types of 
classes in the most comprehensively organized spools. 

The superior group of senior high schools, like the corre- 
sponding group of junior high schools, stand o^t through 
their extensive use of standardized tests. The diagnosisV>f, 
difihculties in learning represents the use to which suoh tes^ 
are most frequently put; yet of the seven different uses 
specifically listed in the inquiries addressed to these schools, 
all but one— -the determination of the achievement quotient — 
were reported by a majority of the outstanding schools. 

In connection with special feati^es of organization the most 
. comprehensively oiganjzed senior high schools are distin- 
guished by the same practices as the corresponding group of 
junior high schools. The senior high schools tend, however, 
to make less common use than the junior high schools of 
features involving individual attention to pupils' needs. The 
use of special techniques for the socialization of ipstniction 
and the provision of homogeneous grouping * are only slightly 
less frequent among the senior high schools than among the 
junior high schools; the use of groupings according to spe- 
cialized curriculums is more fotquent. These, however, are 
definitely group procedures. Only 18 of the 25 senior high 
schools, as compared with 23 of the jimor high schoob, 
employ special techniques for the individualization of in- 
struction; only 6 of the senior high schools provide oppor- 
tunity rooms for alow pupils; only 15 offer individual coaching 
for slow pupils. The provision of these or similar forms of 

* Cf. tbo oo]pDineDt on the relatloii of bomo^nooua grouping ttfiemiaiiniial promotion and 
proipotioD by subjoct, Ln tbo discussion of admission and. promotion raqulrebaenU in corn- 
praheosively organised junior blgb schools. (Bee. 3 of ibis chapter.) 
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atteotion to individual needs represents a phase of organi- 
zation in which further development may well be looked for 
even among outstanding schools. 

Program oj studies , — In the organization of the program of 
studies the most comprehensively organized senior high 
schools stand out in the following respects: 

The most comprehensively organized senior high schools tend more 
frequently than other senior high schools — 

1. *To provide a combination multiple-curriculum and constants- 
" and-variables organization. 

2. To include under t^ie multiple-curriculum organization, when 

this type of organization is in effect the following basic 
curriculums — 

(а) ♦Scientific preparatory. 

(б) ♦Industrial arts. 

(c) ♦Music. 

3. To include the foUowing courses in the offering of all three 

gi-ades — 

(а) Required courses in physical training. ' ^ 

(б) Elective courses ® in — 

(1) English. (7) 

(2) **Social studies. (8) 

(3) ♦♦Mathematics. (9) 

(4) ♦♦Science. (10) 

(5) ♦♦Foreign language (11) 

(6) ♦♦Fine arts. 

4. ♦To include elective qourses in agriculture in the eleventfe^grade 

and twelfth-gradA programs. 

o. To substitute elective courses for required courses in — 

(а) Tenth-grade offerings ia-^ 

(1) ♦♦Social studies. (4) 

(2) ♦♦Mathematics. (5) 

(3) ♦♦Foreign language. (6) 

(б) Eleventh-grade offerings in — 

4 (1) Social studies. 

(2) ♦♦Mathematics. 

(3) ♦♦Jiusiness training. 

(c) Twelfth-grade offerings in — 

(1) Edfelish. 

(2) Social studies. 

(3) ♦♦Business training. 

The fields of study represented in the programs 6f the 
majority of the compre^nsively organized senior high schools 
are shown in Table 30. The basic curriculums in the schools 

* Courses are here Usted as elective which are not required of all senior high school pupils. 
Certain of these oourseo are commonly required of pupils electing specified curriculums. 
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♦♦Music, 

♦♦Business training. 
♦♦Home economics. 
♦♦Industrial arts. 
Physical training. 


♦♦Business training. 
♦♦Home economics. 
♦Agriculture. 
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which provide multiple curriculums are the college prepar- 
atory, scientific preparatory, commercial, industrial arts, 
and home economics curriculums. As among the junior high 
schools, there is no clear agreement upon any one general* 
plan of curriculum organiziftion. Nine of the twenty-five 
outstanding senior .high schools report a multiple-curriculum 
scheme of organization, 6 report the constants-and-variables 
plan,- and 8 others rejiort a combination of these plans. Of 
the 2 remaining schools, 1 oflFers only a single curriculum 
(though certain elective courses are included), and the other 
combines the single- and multiple-curriculum types of organ- 
ization. Thus, while l^of the 25 schools make at least some 
use of the multiple-curriculum scheme, there is sufficient 
div^ity in the plans of organization adopted to suggest the 
existence of an administrative problem for which as yet 
there is no generally accepted: solution. ' 

Table 30 . — Courses oj^ered by the majority of a group of 25 
comprehensively organized senior higfi schools 

^ • Grade 10 Grade 11 ’ Grade 12 

* Required: 

English. 

Physical training. 

Elective: 

Social studies. 

Mathematics. 

Science. 

Foreijyi language. 

Fine arts. 

Music. 

Business training. 

Home economics. 

Industrial arts. 

Physical training. 

Perhaps becaiish the btriior high school Icurmyiilum has . 
thus far been subjected to less far-reachin^-ecfutiny than 
that of the junior high school, less variety among individual 
schools is apparent in the offering of outstanding senior high 
^hools than in those of the jumor high scljools. The pres- 




Required: 

English. 

Social studies. 
Physical training. 

Elective: 

English. , 

Social studies. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 

, Foreign language. 
Fine artp. 

Music. 

Business training, 
ffotoe economics, 
lodustrial arts. 
Physical training. 


Required: 

English. 

Physical training. 


Elective: 

English. 

Social studies. 
Mathematics. 
Science. 

i^reign lanjjuage. 
Fine arte*. 

Music. 

Business trainii^. 
Home economics. 
Industrial arts. 
Physical training. 
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ence or absence of work in. apiculture provides the most 
noticeable source of variation in the programs of the senior- 
high schools. Only eight of the most comprehensively 
organized senior high schools provide tw'o or more years’ 
wwk in this field. Though* courses in agriculture are more 
frequently reported by the superior schools than by the 
average or inferior schools, the relative infrequency of such 
courses agajii gives point to a question as to whether agri- 
culture has not thus far been seriously neglected. 

ExtracuTTiculum, In their extracurriculunis the outstand- 
ing schools are distinguished by the Mowing practices: 


The most comprehensively organized senior high schools tend more 
frequently than other senior high schools — 

1. To provide in their extracurriculums fot* the f^J^wing major 

types of activities — 

(а) *^Home-room organizations. 

(б) ♦♦General pupil participation In school government. 

(c) ♦♦Club activities. 

(d) ♦♦School publications. 

(e) ♦*' Assemblies conducted by pupils. 

(/) ♦♦School exhibitions. 

2. To regulate pupil participation in extracurriculum activities 

by— 

(a) Requiring participation of all pupils in certain major 

types of activity. 

(b) &tting definite limits on the extent to which pupils may 

participate ki extracurriculum activities. 

3. To set aside at least three periods in the weekly schedule for 

extracurriculum activities. 

4. To provide for pupil participation in school government insueh 

manner that — 

(а) ♦Certain powders and duties of the pupil organization are 

determined by the pupils, without restriction by the 
faculty. 

(б) ^he pupil organization is engaged in the following 

, activities — 

(1) Promotion of — * ^ 

(h) Health. 

(6) Thrift. 

(c) Beauty of school buildingx)r grounds. 

(d) ♦♦Clubs and similar eKtracurriculum activi- 

ties. 

(s) ♦♦School publications. ^ 

' ' (/) Scholarship in curriculum work. 

(g) Introduction of new pupils. 
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(2) Regulation of — 

* (o) School publications. 

(6) School social affairs. ^ 

5. To provide for club activities in such manner that — 

(a) The following major types of clubs are in active existence 

in the school — 

(1) ♦♦Academic or *‘hobby^' clubs (Latin, science, air- 

plane, travel, etc,). 

(2) Civic or ethical dubs OeAders, courtesy, “good 

turn," etc.). 

(3) ♦♦Debating or dramatflf clubs. 

(4) ♦♦Musical clubs. 

(5) ♦♦Athletic clubs. 

(6) ♦Purely social clubs. 

(b) Club activities may be initiated only after the following 

specified conditions have been met — 

(1) ♦♦A sufiScient number of pupils must be actively 

interested. 

(2) The club program must be definitely outlined 

in advance. 

(c) ♦♦Club activities have been initiated in one or more^ 

instances by interested groups of pupils. 

6. ♦♦To derive the necessary extra funds for the support of extra- 

curricul^im activities from sources other than those from 

which funds for curAculum work are secured (e. g., from dues, 

• sale of tickets, subscriptions, sale of advertising, private con- 

tributions, etc.). 

7. To adopt the following procedures in the administration of 

funds — 

(o) Funds derived from athletic activities are used to support 

nouathletic activities. 

(6) **FuDds derived from certain nonathletic activities are 

used to support other nonathletic activities. 

The proviaioii of musical organizations, extracurriculum 
athletics, school social affairs, and graduation exercises in 
which pupils take active part fails to<^ as distinctive of out- 
standing senior high schools as of con^rehensively organized 
junior high schools. This is because of the almost universal 
provision for activities of these types among the three* groups 
of senior high schools examined. 

The relatively large number of major types of activities 
usually included ih.the senior high school programs is perhaps 
of some significance. It may at least partly account for the 
>^fact that comprehensively organized senior high schools 
tend somewhat less frequently than outstanding junior high 
schools to require participation in extracurriculum activities. 
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It may account also for the greater frequency with which the 
. eenior high schools set limits on the extent of participation 
allowed. 

There is no substantial difference between the upper and 
lower schools in the frequency with which participation 
carries credit toward promotion or graduation. Eight of the 
outstanding senior high schools, as compared with sLx of the 
corresponding group of junior high schools, grant such credit. 

Among the senior high schools providing for pupil partici- 
pation in school government, the methods of administering 
the pupil organization are essentially the same as among the 
*, jumor high schools. The outstanding senior high schools are 
not distinguished by arrangements through which the pupil 
oiganization deals with disciplinary problems or maintains 
order in the school building and grounds, because these func- 
tions are equally common in all three of the groups of schools 
investigated. In other respects pupil organizations in the 
outstanding senior high schools are marked by the same prac- 
tices as those which characterize such oi^anizations in the 
most compr?shensive junior high schools. There is similar 
agreement between the junior and senior high schools in the 
organization of club activities. 

The fact that there is a greater tendency among the out- 
standing senior high schools than among the junior high 
schools to support nonathletic activities from the proceeds of 
atheletics is no doubt due in a measure to the greater income 
from athletics of which the senior high schools can ordinarily 
avail themselves. The tendency may perhaps be traced also to 
a greater systematization of the financial side of the extra- 
cuiriculum among the outstanding senior high schools. 
Thirteen of these schools, as compared with only six of the 
correspondi^ group of junior high schools, report that the 
adminatration of their funds for the extracurriculum as a 
whole is on a budget basis. The adoption of a budget plan 
by a majority of the outstanding senior high schools and the 
tendency among these schools to use the funds d^ved from 
certain activities for the support of other activities are both 
matters which are worthy of attention by schools seeking to 
organize their extracurriculums -on a s^tematic basis. - 

f?uidonce.— The reports from junior and senior high schools 
both deal with procedures in the guidance of junior high 
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school pupils With respect to senior high school work. Reports 
from the junior and senior high schools, analyzed separately, 
reveal almost exactly the same practices in this phase of the 
guidance program as being especially characteristic of com- 
prehensively organized schools. Since these practices have 
already been listed in connection with the organization of junior 
high school guidance, they are not repeated below. The list 
which follows comprises the distinctive practices in guidance 
affecting pupils already enrolled in the senior high school. 

The most comprehensively organized senior high .schools tencf more 
frequently than other senior high schools — 

1. To make provisions for the guidance of senior high school pupUs 

with respect to senior high school activities whereby — 

(o) Practically all pupils \reoeive both group and individual 
guidance during th£ first two or three weeks of school 
from-- ^ — 

(1) A special counselor, 

(2) Home-room teachers. 

(6) Practically all pupQs receive both group and individual , 
guidance throughout the senior high school period from — 

(1) A special counWlor. 

(2) Horae- room teachers. 

(c) Practically all pupils re<?eive guidance with respect to — 

(1) ♦♦Choice of curriculums in the senior high school. 

(2) Participation in extracurriculum activities in the 

senior high school. 

(3) ♦♦Vocational choices. 

(4) ♦♦Health. 

(d) ♦♦Parents of a majority of the pupils are informed con- 

cerning their children's special problems through — 

(1) ♦♦The use of printed forms (including special 

reports) . 

(2) ♦♦Individual interv iews at the school. 

(3) Visits to the home. 

(4) Group meetings w ith parents. 

2. To employ the following methods and materials in the guidance 

program. — 

(а) ♦♦Conferences with individual psirents. 

(б) Guidance or home-room periods. 

(c) Standardized tests of — 

(1) ♦♦Achievement in school subjects. 

(2) Probable future success in specific courses (prog- 

nostic tests). 

(3) ♦♦Mental ability or general scholastic aptitude. 

(4) ♦Mechanical or manipulative abUity. 

(6) ♦Personality and character traits. 

(6) ♦Specialized vocational aptitude. 
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(d) Examinations of — 

(1) ♦♦Pupils’ physical health. 

(2) Pupils’ mental health. 

(c) Ratmgs by teachers and others of pupils’ — 

(II ♦♦Mental ability or general scholastic aptitude. 

(2) Personality and character traits. 

(3) Specialized vocational aptitude. 

if) ♦Visits to homes of pupils by special counselors. 

ig) ♦♦Detailed cumulative records concerning individual 


(h) Exploratoiy’ and tr>'-out courses . 

(i) ♦♦Excursions to observe workers in specific vocations. 

if) Excursions to other educational institutions. 

(^') Library exhibits or special library activities. 

(0 Group meetings of parents. 

(m) ♦♦Formal notices or reports io parents. 

(n) ♦♦Personal letters to parents. 

io) School manual or handbook. 

ip) ♦♦Newspaper publicity. ^ . 

iq) Posters. 

(r) Articles in school publications. 

(s) ♦School ^drives.” 

3. To employ the following members of the school staff as active 
participants in the guidance program — 

(а) ♦Director of guidance, or dean. 

(б) Special counselor. 

(c) ♦♦Home-room advisers. 

As with the junior high schools, the most comprehensively 
organized senior high schools stand out in a very large number 
of the detailed practices which have been advocated as phases 
of the secondary-school guidance program. The outstanding 
senior high schools are not clearly disting^hed by the use of 
certain features — ^notably the provision of guidance with ' 
respect to further education following upon senior high school 
work, guidance in ethical conduct and etiquette or “man- 
ners,” and guidance in the use of leisure time — because a 
considerable majority of all three groups of schools report 
these features. Ln the provision of special guidance classes * 
the most comprehensively organized schools do not differ sub- 
stantially from the less comprehensively organized’ schools; 

^ 10 of the former group report such classes. But in arrange- 

ments for more informal guidance periods or home-room 
periods, as shown in the preceding list of practices, the out- 
standing schools are definitely in the lead. 


pupils. 
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Besides agreeing \\nth the junior high schoob in the . 
procedures which they adopt, the upper schools agree with 
the lower also in the procedures which they neglect. The 
small number of junior high schools making systematic pro- 
vision for securing the active cooperation of parents and for 
following up pupils who have left school has been'commented 
on. The infrequency of reports from senior hdgh schoob as 
to prpxisions for these same features of organization gives 
added indication of the probable weakness of most secondary- 
school guidance programs in these respects. 

Articulation. — The provisions for articulation between 
junior and senior high schools which dbtingubh comprehen- 
sively organized junior high schools have been Usted in the 
preceding, section. The outstanding senior high schoob 
selected for study were drawn in most instances from other 
school systems than those in which the junior high schoob 
were found. In spite of the difference in composition of the 
junior and senior high school groups, the reports from the two 
groups resulted in identical conclusions as.to the practices in 
articulation characteristic of comprehensively organized 
schools. For the Ibt of these practices the reader b referred 
again to the preceding section. 

Teaching stajf. — In the composition of their teaching staffs 
the outstanding senior high schoob are characterized by the 
following differences from average or inferior schoob: 

The most comprehensively organised senior high schools tend more 
frequently than other senior high schools— 

1. To provide staffs of which — ^ 

(а) *At least 90 per cent have held positions in the school 

prior to the current school year. 

(б) **At least 90 per cpt have had o6e year or more of prior 

teaching experience. 

(c) At least 90 per cent hold college degrees. 

2. To have established minimum qualifications for ap^intment 

to academic teaching positions such that — 

(а) Appointees arc required — 

(1) **To hold college degrees. 

(2) *To have had graduate training. * 

(б) **At least 15 semester hours of professional training is 

required. 

• (c) *Two or more years’ exp(||eBee is required. 

The outstanding senior high schoob, as mighub^i^spected, 
insbt in practically every case on college graduation as a 
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requirement for appointment to academic teaching positions. 
In this resjiect the senior high schools have appreciably higher 
standards than the corresponding group of junior high schools. 
The senior high schools are likewise more insistent on profes- 
sional training; only four of their number, as compared with 
eight of the jumor high schools, accepfless than 15 semester 
hours of professional work. In their requirements as to 
experience the outstanding junior and senior high schools are 
in general agreement^ 

As a result of the senior high schools’ higher standards for 
appointment, the composition of the staffs in the most com- 
prehensively organized of these schools differs in certain 
respects from that of the staffs in the corresponding group of 
junior high schools. The proportions of experienced teachers 
and of teachers who have had professional training are about 
the same in both groups. A larger number of the senior high 
school teachers than of the junior hi g h school teachers, how- 
ever, have had prior experience in the same school; and 90 per 
^ cent of the senior high school teachers, as compared with only 
. 70 per cent of the junior high school teachers, hold college 
degrees. 

It is possibly significant that there are somewhat greater 
differences between the most comprehensively organized 
senior high schools and the average and inferior Schools than 
between the corresponding groups of junior high schools. 
The contrast is probably to be explained chiefly by the lower 
standards for appointment maintained by the outstanding 
junior high schools. As compared with these standards, the 
standards of the comprehensively organized a^piior high schools 
are ]>resumably more difiScult for average oAnferior schools 
to meet. 

Supervision , — The supervisory organization of outstand- 
ing senior high schools tends to differ in«the following respects 
from that of average or inferior schools: 

The nuwt comprehensively organized senior high schools tend more 

frequently than other senior high schools — 

1. To intrust responsibility for supervision to the following 
individuals dr groups — 

(а) A director, supervisor, or assistant superintendent in 

general charge of secondary education. 

(б) One or more assistant principals. 
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(c) Directors, supervisors, or assistant superintendents in 

general charge of — • 

(1) Academic subjects. 

(2) Special subjects. 

(3) Vocational subjects. 

(d) Department heads or chi^men for — 

(1) Academic subjects.^ 

(2) Special subjects. 

(3) Vocational subjects. 

(c) A Mhool council or corresponding group which includes- 

(1) ♦Principal or assistant principal. 

(2) ♦Representative teachers. 

(3) Department heads. 

(J) **A general supervisory council for the school system 
which includes — 

0) Superintendent, director of secondary education, 
or assistant superintendent. 

(2) Principals or assistant principals. 

(3) Special directorsof instruction or special supervisors. 
(4} Department heads. * 

' (6) ^Representative teachers. 

2. To employ the following methods of supervision- 

fa) Classroom visitation by special supervisors (including 
department heads). 

(b) Individual conferences between teachers and special 

supervisors (including department heads). 

(c) **Departmental meetings. 

id) Curriculum^e vision throughout' the school. 

(e) '•'Experimental use of new tnethods. 

if) ♦'♦Systematic examination of new textbooks. 

ig) Self-rating by teachers. 

ik) Rating of teachers by uAervisors. 

. (i) ♦Demonstration teachi^. 

O') ♦♦Emphasis on outside study by teachers— 

(1) ♦♦During summer sessions. . *■ ' 

/..V o -^’brough extension or correspondence courses. 

(A:) Self-survey of the school. 

A ^mpanson of the list of supervisory practices char^ 
tenstic of well-organized junior high schools with the list 
of practices which distinguish outstanding senior high schools / 
ma show that the chief differences between the two groups/ 
of schools consist merely in the frequency of certain pro- 
enures. iU indications of the kinds of practice character- 
istic of weU-organized schools the lists are essentiaUy the 
coi^ents made ^n the supervisory vprograms 
of the jumor high schools, therefore, apply equally to the 
senior high schools. 
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HoTising diui cQuiptMtit, — PrEcticcs in housing und ©cjuip- 
n)6Dt characteristic of the outstanding senior high schools 
are as follows: 

The moQt comprehensively organized senior high schools tend more 

frequently than other senior high schools — 

1- **To be housed in a building which contains no elementary- 
school grades. 

2. To be equipped with a school plant which as a .whole the 

principal considers exceptionally suitable in meeting the 
requirements of a soundly reorganized secondary-school 
program. 

3. To be adequately equipped, in the principars judgment, with 

respect to the following special features — 

(а) **Roomsjfor all-school purposes (principars office, 

regular I classrooins, assembly hall, library, study 
rooms, lunch room, etc.). 

(б) Rooms t'or home economics. 

(c) Provisions for health and physical education. 

The number of comprehensively oi^anized senior high 
schools which report reasonably adequate equipment for 
Uieir work is not appreciably larger than the number of 
junior h^h schools making similar reports. Unlike the 
average junior hi^h schools, however, the average senior 
high sfhpols are consistently reported as less well Equipped 
than the superior schoob. It is because of this fact that 
the outstanding senior high schools are characterized by 
a greater number of special advaflifeages in housing and 
equipment than are the outstanding qunior high schools. 

In other respects the differences among the various groups 
of senior high schools require no particular comment. 

Chdracteristics of outsta/fuHfig senior hx^ schools cotTiporsd 
with those of oxUstanding junior high schools. — To show the 
somewhat different points of emphasis which characterize 
the two school units, the major difference# in organization 
between well-organized junior and senior high schools and 
the major likenesses between such schools are briefly sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs. 

The outstanding senior high schools appear to advantage 
as ^mpared with the outstanding junior high schools in two 
major features of oiganization— the extracurriculum and the 
composition of the teaching staff. In their extracurriculuras 
the semor high schools provide quite as wide a variety of 
activities as the jqnior high schools, and seem to have planned 
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for those activities somewhat mote systematically, particu- 
larly in the matter of their financial support. The teaching 
staffs of the . senior high schools represent a more highly 
selected group with respect to both academic and professional 
training than the teaching staffs of the junior high schools, 
and a more stable ^oup as gaged by their previous experience 
in the same schools. 

» The outstanding scn^r high schools tend to-be surpassed 
by the outstanding junior high schools in two other features — 
arrangements for admission and promotion and the organ- 
ization of instruction. In admission and promotion the 
junior liigh schools have adopted more flexible procedures 
than those employed in most of the upper schools. In the 
organization of their instruction the junior high schools make 
more direct provision than thd senior high schools for indi- 
\’idiial attention to pupils’ needs. 

Practice in the remaining featuresuf organization suggests 
no clear distinctions between the two school units, except as 
obvious differences in the maturity and previous training of 
the pupils concerned supply such distmctions. Arrange- 
ments for articAilation are, of course, largely common to both 
units. Differences in the organization of the program of 
studies are for the most part those which would naturally 
result from the differing needs of pupils of different ages. 
► In guidance, supervision, and housing and equipment the 
practices of the schools are essentially alike. ' 

« 

S. THE ACHIEVEMENT OF A COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 

External Jactors associated with, comprehensive organiza- 
tion . — The foregoing sections provide an account of proced- 
ures found in comprehensively organized schools which are 
not found, or are found less often, in average or inferior 
schools. In the cours^ of visits by members of the survey 
staff to outstanding schools, systematic efforts were made to 
determine what external factors, if any, had been of service in 
introdiu^ing these procedures. It is more than probable that 
not all such factors were discovered in any one of the schools 
^ited. Many of the factors which were disclosed, more- 
over, were peculiar to certain local mtuations. There proved, 
nevertheless, to be a number of factors associated with out- 
# 
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standing organizatioas which seemed ‘suggestive for secondary 
schools in general. Before considering the means by which 
an individual school may iS^rove the comprehensiveness of 
its Qwn organization, it will be appropriate to list these 
factors briefly. 

The first and most obvious aid to the attainment of a 
comprehensive school organization is the existence oj school 
laws and regulations favorable to reorganization. The effect 
on reorganization of various State laws and regulations has 
been analyzed^in detail in another project of this survey.'® 
In the present connection it will suffice to point out that 
regulations which prevent the. development of reorganized 
schools have served in many instances as obstacles to the 
attainment of thoroughly comprehensive organizations. 
Laws permitting school districts to reorganize on a junior- 
senf^ high school basis will obviously not insure improved 
school organization. But; laws, and regulations which tend 
to block such reorganization may make widespread improve- 
ment difficult, if not impossible. 

A second factor of importance is the existence of geographical 
conditions in the individual school system which (a) make pos- 
sible elective articulation of the successive school units and (6) 
make unnecessary extensive duplication of oferings between 
such units. The desirability of close association of the junior 
and senior high school units has already been emphasized. 
In school systems in which building problems or other con- 
siderations have made the adoption of the junior-senior type 
of organization undesirable, the' location of a junior high 
school close to the senior 'high school has frequently allowed 
at least some of the ac^vant^es of the junior-senior organiza- 
tion to be attained. Junior high school pupils who can 
profit by certain senior high school courses may be en- 
couraged to elect work in both schools; certain teachers may 
likewise divide' their work between the ^hools; the problems 
ofiLrticulation may more readily be dealt with by junior and 
senior high school faculties together than is possible when 
the school units are far removed from each l5ther. As a 
means of promoting articulation between the junior high 
school and the lower grades, proxiinity of the junior high 

vBoe MoDOKTapb Now 0, ftod Othw Regulatory Provlsioiu Affecting Secondary' 

Education. 
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school to at least one of the elementary schools from which 
it draws its pupils has been found similarly advantageous. 

A third factor which seems to make' for more effective 
organization is the adoption of the comp^ehen8i?'eJiigh~school 
plan rather than the plan of specialized schools. Faced with 
the requirement that it provide for heterogeneous groups of 
pupils, the individual secondary school has before it a con- 
stant rertunder of the need for varied and flexible adjustments 
in its organization. Insofar as it is responsive to this need, 
not merely its program of studies but its provisions for 
admission 4nd promotion, its organization of instruction, its 
program of .e.xtracurriculum activities, its guidance program, 
and its artiQulation with other schools are likely to lie af- 
fected. Where special schools are set aside for special ^es 
of pupils, even outstanding individual' schools give evidence 
of a ^tend^cy to hold to a relatively narrow and rigid or- 
ganization in these matter . From th^ standpoint of gen- 
eral comprehensiveness of o4anization, the' favorably situat- 
ed school would seem’ to be\he school which is willing and 
able to provide for its pupils' needs, and is at the same « 
time forced to recognize those needs because of their obvious 
variety." 

A ^al factor noted as bearing on comprehensiveness of 
organization is the direction of public interest toward the junior 
and senior hi^h schools together rifther than toward the senior 
high school alone. In various schoot systems reorganization 
has apparently been brought, about in such manner as to 
focus attention chiefly on the upper school unit • School pub- 
licity, especially in connection with athletics, has tended to 
cause the senior high sc||^l to be looked upon as sole heir to 
the righte and priVilegesWf .the old 4-year high school. . Tlfe 
junior high school has as a result been seriously neglected, 
particularly from the financial standpoint. Among most ^ 
the outstanding schools investigated, the judicious use of' 
publicity has served to bring all six secondary grades, instead 
of the upper three alene, to public attention. Though, even ' 
under these c frcumstances, ' the senior high school is «orae- 

" that thla paragraph la not Inteaded aa a complete anawer to the ‘ 

question of the ootnparallve merits of comprehensive and specialised high schooU. The point 
h(w Is solely that of the raktive comprehensiveness of organliatlon of the tvro types of 

Khools In their major features. For a more extended discussion of the general Issue see 
o Monograph No. 2, The Horixontel Organization of Secondary Education— A ComDariaon of 
Comprehensive and SpecfiOlied Schools u<«»uon a comparison of 
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times unduly favored, the building up of interest in junior 
and senior high schools together seems to produce for each of 
the schools more nearly its just share of support. 

The presence of such external factors as the four which 
have been described seem to have been of value in achieving 
comprehensiveness of organization in numerous outstanding 
schools. Like the form of grade grouping to .which a school 
is subject, the presence of these factors dojps not, 'of coiu^e, 
insure effective organization. But the fact that the condi- 
tions which these fa!e;fops imply may make effective-organ-- 
ization more readily possible suggests the desirability of 
cstablisliing such conditions in school systems- where they 
• do not already exist. ' 

^chievemevt oj comprehensive organization in individual 
schools . — Granting the existence of reasonably favorable con- 
ditions, and granting also the adoption of whatever type of 
organization seems most promising in the loc4il situatldl^ it- 
still remains for the administrative officers of ^ach individual 
school system to determine what specific procedures are 
lil^ly to be most valuable in their own secondary-school 
organization. The lists -of practices given in the preceding 
sections may be of service in this connection. By checking 
the practices 9f an individual school against the practices 
which distinguish outstanding schools, the extent t\ which 
a given school has already incorporated distinctive proce*dures 
may be readily determined. Distinctive practices not found 
in the school in question may be considered suggestive of 
appropriate next steps in the development of a more compre- 
hcji^sive organization. > • . ■ 

I’t^should be borne hr mind, however, that not all the prac- 
tices listed as characteristic of outstanding schools have been 
found in any single school. There js indeed room for question 
as to whether all these practices could be incorporated in any 
one organization without- danger of overwhelming the school 
with its own machinery. Hence the task which confronts'' 
the individual scnool is one of selection. From among the 
pi^ctices not yet ip use, those need to be chosen which seem 
to offer greatest contribution to the schoc^’s immediate needs. 
Many practices, however desirable for schools in genefSl, 

' may not be appropriate under special local circumstances. 
Many other practicqs, though locally desirable, may be im- 
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possible to put into thoroughgoing eff^t. Discrimination 
as to whnt should be done and judgment as to how it should 
be done are both necessary foi* wise use of the lists. 

Importance of maintaining consistency of organization . — 
One further caution should be observed in deciding upon 
procedures to be added in the case of a given school. Con- 
centration upon the development of one major ‘feature of 
organization at a time will frequently prove a desirable 
policy. But such concentration, continued indefinitely, is 
likely to lead to overemphasis on certain features as con- 
trasted with others. If there is justice in the assumption 
that consistency a§ well as comprehensiveness is a criterion 
of good school organization,, new practices which are to be in- 
troduced should be so chosen as to maintain appropriate bal- 
ance in the school’s whole organization. 

The fact that the lists of practices set forth in this chapter 
are to be regarded only^ as suggestions for the hjtdividual 
school can not be too strongly* emphasized. The most impor- 
tant use of these lists should be as means of appraising an 
existing organization. The lists ought in no case to dictate 
school procedure. Yet as a source of clues to possible meth- 
ods of improvement in school organization they are worthy 
of attention by progressive schools. 


CHATTER XI : SPECIAL ASPECTS OF' ORGANIZATION AS 
ILLUSTRATED IN INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

I. PRACTICE IN INDIVIDVAL SCHOOLS AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
GENERALLY VALUABLE PROCEDURE 

Limitaiions of lists of detailed practices. — Visits to out- 
standing secondary schools t>y members of the survey staff 
have thrown light on certain aspects of organization which 
do not clearly appear insists of detailed practices. The 
problem of maintaining an appropriate distinction between 
the junior and senior divi^ns of a junior-senior high school; 
methods of meeting the needs of an exceptionally varied 
schools population; the development of a comprehensive 
school pn%ram in spite of limited funds and serious physical 
handicaps these are aspects of school organization of the 
type in question. The ways in which certain outstanding •* 
schools have dealt with these and similar problems are briefly 
described in this final chapter. * 

Valm of descriptions of individtuU schools. — The various 
problems touched on in the jfollo wing descriptions represent 
only a few of the broad issues^hich individual schools must 
face. The problems dealt with were chosen because they 
involve common difficulties met by certain schools through 
what seem to be unusually promising methods. ‘ Taken ih 
cohjuhction with the lists of detailed practices presented 
earlier, the descriptions of these problems and of the methods 
used in coping with them will give a reasonably coherent 
view of outstanding school organizations in actual operation. » 
InterpreUUion of the descriptions here presevied. — The de- 
scriptions in each case are to be interpreted as of the school 
year 1930—31. Each of the schools described was visited 
during the spring semester of that year. ' 

It should be notbd that the descriptions ate not intended 
as complete accounts of the organizajfcion of the schools 
concerned. In the case, of each school, only those features 
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are toucliod on which are likel^'to be of peculiar interest.’ 
It should bo noted also that the particular scliools described 
are by no inean.s the only schools in the United States which 
present illustrations of especially promising methods of deal- 
ing with the aspects of organization in question. Only a 
smaU sampling of outstanding schools could be visited in 
the coume of this study; and of the schools visited, no more 
than a h^f dozen can be described within the scope of this 
report. The necessary' limitations of the study w'Ul explain 
what may otherwise seem a somewhat arbitrary selection 

both of matters chosen for discussion and of schools singled 
out for descnption. 

* OF asd senior units ‘ 

1. DER THE JLMORSENWR HIGH SCHOOL ORGANIZATION ‘ 

Achwement of distinction between units without sacrifice of 
needed coordination.— As pointed out (Ch, II, sec. 1 ) the 
jumor-senior high school oiganization differs from the undi- 
vided 6-year organization chiefly by virtue of an adminis- 
trative distmction between the grades comprising the upper 
and lower school units. Experience with large 6-year schools 
has convinced many administrators that some such distinc- 
tion IS necessary ; without it the upper grades tend frequently 
receive more than their just share of attention, and the 
younger pupils tend to l^e unduly dominated by the older 
Vanous plans for separating the junior and senior units are 

>-oreexten.lve description, of Individual school, will find the fojlow- 

nul.n. H. The Development of a Junior High School Soluble to the Noed,of«tm«iir 
nmnlty. University of North Carolina. 1938. Need, of a Small t om. 

n 'n. ^ °'"“ele<8ppoarlng In the School Review, as follows 
^^he Ben BIcwett Junior High School of St. Louis, 28 :3M0, 97 - 111 , Janua^ and February, 

The Washlni^n Junior High School, Rochorter, N. Y„ 28:178-304, March I93U 
The Junior H^h Schools of Montclair, N. J„ 29;496-«09, Seputnbor. 1921 
The Junior nigh Schools of Chicago, 32:733-74*, December, 1924. 

The Junior High Schools ol Atlanta, Oa., 33: 678-A93, October 1928 

The Junior High SchooR of Kansas City, Kans., 3* : 178-191, Marah 1928. * 

The Walter H. French Junior High School of Lansing. Mich 37-4»-4m Ju™ iooo 
The Junior School, of Stm Antonio. Tes.. 37 : ' 

^ly M deSCTipllon, of unusual schools, but lor the panorama wlU9h^e7glvo*ol^|^* 
Isallon throughout the decade from 1930 to 1930. ^ ^ 
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to be found in -individual schools.^ In certain instances the 
plans m use involve such complete separation as seriously to 
endanger the essential unity of the school as a whole The 
plan in effect in Eagle Rock High School of Los Angeles is of 
interest because it seems to allow appropriate distinction 
betw’een the units, while at the same time it provides for the 
administration of the secondary grades as a single 6-vear 
school. 

» 

Reasons Jor jmiorsejiior rather than undivided 6-year 
orgamzahon.-F.a^\^ Rock High School was established in 
1927 yith the two upper grades lacking. Promotions from 
the tenth and later from the eleventh grade eventuallv gave 
the school, its full complement of grades. Its total 'enroll- 
ment in 1930-31 ^approximately 1,300 pupils; its staff 

consisted of a prmcipal, two vice principals, a special counselor 
aTid 63 teachers. 

The school was-administered at first as an undivided organ- 
ization. This scheme was retained for a time even after the 
two upper grades had been added. With all six grades 
present, however, the need became apparent for differentiat- 
ing between the activities provided for the junior and senior 
units. Trial of the plan of assigning individual teachers' to 
both jumor and senior high school Masses, moreover, had 
shown that the teachers experienced much difficulty— and 
incidentally wasted much time — in adjusting themselves to 
the wudely vaiying maturity and background of the pupils 
m successive recitation classes. For these two reasons a 

shift to the junior-senior plan of organization' seemed 
desirable. ’ 

General plan for aeparaii^ of junior and senior uniis.~fhe 
high-school teaching staff in Eagle Rock has accordingl}' been 
divided into two groups, one of which is assigned to the 
jumor and the other to the senior high school grades. With 
a few exceptions, the schedule for each teacher is arranged 
U) include classes only from the grades to which he or she is 
assigned. The exceptions copsist of a small number of 
teachers whose schedules cannot be filled by class assign- 
ments from one unit alone. The division of assignments 
among the-teachers thus results in the creation of practically 
separate juni or and senior high school staffs, each staff com- 

• CC tbe artlcto on tbe junior.*eiilor organiution referred to In Ch. 11, 
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ToA o/ .tr'T or competent in the 

work of the sciiool unit concerned. Tliis arrancrement has 

mennt no loK of digmty bvlteochcrs iissipied exclusively to 

o ,u 'll,c‘Lo-'Tn "T" Scltool, as throufil,. 

out he Los Anpeles system, the same stnmiards ore in elTect 

or the nppomtment ot junior and senior liiph school teochers 

and the s„n„. salary schedule applies to the two school uniu 

In ad,l tion to separate stalls, the junior and senior erouns 

I.i\r leen pym shjrhtly dillyrent time schedules Times 

^me h r both p.rou|>s, but the times for bcirinLg and emi nl 
lire rlady s^srons diller by a few nrinutes; The junior ll.Vh 

at ddr I’'"-'' pcrmds, iiroreover, ore ^theduled 

« .hlferent hours from those of the senior hkh school The 
ammeement of the schedule results m'keepinTle tw^ 

, (rroups of prijnls opart from each other except' durinir hrief 
ponods when their activities can be direcuItpeS ' 
n exiracumculum work a similar plan has been adopted 
^porate programs of club activities, separate 

pupn jiurtrcrpretion rn school government, and separate 
home mpms are provided for the two school IZ jul ' 
disjinction between the units is reliected both ,r 
separate groupings and in. the nature of Ure respectTve 
exIracuTteulums. For the junior high school puX L 
program of extracurriculun, activities emphasixL adinst 
ment to the school. Problems of guidonce ond sociol trailiinp 
are pven a prominent place in the club activ.Trfor l^ 
pupils theu- pupil organization is -based on the homp mn 
JUS pohtrcal units, and is so conducted J place cZf aTeT 
tion on matters of specific conduct.. For tb^ senior liiirh 

rncruraZZt'S '5^ I T 

policy, and recognizee TheTomt 

for the Junipr high schtwl pupils, ns comnawU with «inh. «>-minuU> periods 

*hool pupils. The Junior and senior hive 2^ i “** 

them to seimraie parUol ibe school buildings. * *“tther seporoied by assigning 
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room groups chiefly as social rather than as political units. 
Thus both administratively and from the standpoint of the 
actiuties involved, certain clear distinctions have been set up, 
Th(^ distinctions in curriculum and extracurriculum work 
alike are reinforced by the school’s supervisory organization. 
Separate faculty meetings are scheduled for teachers of the 
junior and senior iinits, so that problems of peculiar impor- 
tance tooach unit may receive their due shareof attention. In ‘ 
the administration of the extracurriciilurn certain teachers 
are given sjiecial responsibility for overseeing the activities 
of the junior high school group as a whole, while other teach- 
ers are made definitely responsible for senior liigh school 
activities. These two measures are intended to .insure a 
degree of unity in the separate divisions by allowing each 
di\'ision independently of the other to detennine its own 
special purposes and methods. 

Coordination of the ^vorlc oj the junior and senior Ainits . — ‘ 
To guard against a complete break between the junior and 
senior units, definite arrangements have been made for 
coordinating the school’s entire program. These arrange- 
ments take the form, Tirst, of provfsions for certain under- 
takings shared by the pupils of both units, and, second, of 
arrangements for vertical as well as horizontal supervision. 

L'ndertokings of interest to the school as a whole are 
systematically’ planned for in the extracurriculum. School 
plays and exhibitions, an annual flower show and pet show,- 
school field days, and athletic events prevvide opportunity for 
junior and senior liigh school pupils to work with each other 
in arranging and carrying out activities in wliich all have a 
part. Problems of school conduct and general school policy, 
moreover, frequently furnish occasion for definite cooperation 
between junior and senior pupil organizations and home- 
room groups. The decoration of the school grounds — a 
matter of particular concern at the outset, since appropria- 
tions for building the school did not cover the cost of land- 
scaping — was undertaken to remarkable effect by the junior 
and senior pupils together. Through extracurriculuin activi- 
ties of these various sorts the school seeks to build up co- 
herent purposes and loyalties among the pupils of all six 
grades. 

♦ 
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In the school’s supemsory organization the junior and 
senior units are hound together by a number of arrangements 

for integrating the work of the school ns a whole The 
supervisory staff includes department heads for the major 
su jects of study; departmental meetings are so planned as 
to bnng together the teachers of dll the grades. A bovs’ 
vice pnncipal and a girls’ vice principal arc responsible for 
the supervision of both junior and senior units. Direction 
of the guidance program for the entire school is entrusted to 
a single counselor. The principal undertakes to coordinate 
the total program tlirough general faculty meetings, class- 
room visitation, and continuous general oversight of the 
school’s work. By these means an offset is provided to the 
distinction between the units emphasized in the appointment 
of separate faculties. 

1 of this plan Jar secondary schools in general —The 
res<dtant organization of Eagle Rock High School is one of 
both horizontal and vertical lines of emphasis and responsi- 
bihty. Honzontally, these lines hold together the junior 
and senior high school grades, respectively, as separate units. 
Vertically, the two units are definitely coordinated in their 
contnbutions to the educational goals of the school as a 

The details of thijplan have been dictated, as the dlfTailst 
of any such pl^n ougft t to be, by vaaous special circumstances 
m the local situation. Not many schools mil be in a position 
to adopt exactly this scheme of organization. Schools of 
much smaller enrollment will unquestionably have fewer 
8upervi.sory officers than are provided in Eagte iTock; in such, 
schools the pnncipal will have to assume a larger -share of 
responsibility for both vertical and horizontal coordination. * 
Certain schools niliy find horizontal coordination in need of 
greater emphasis than is gi^bn to it in the E^le Rock scheme. 

In the latter case the appointment of separate supervisors for 
the jumor and senior units (as contrasted with separate vice- 
pnncipals for boys and girls) may represent a valuable 
modihcation. Other modifications will no doubt bo desirable 
'.to^eet the varied conditions confronting individual schools 
The general plah adopted in Eagle Rock should be of wide- 
spread interest, however, as illustrating a practical method 
of orgamzmg a jumor-senior high school. The essential 
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fcuturp of the plan namely, t^e mloption of an organization 
in which ncitimr school unit is subordinated to the othefj ye't 
in which both units are held to a well-coordinated prograin— is 
one which promises marked contribution to both compre- 
hensiveness and consistency in secondary-sciiool organization. 

5. .m.i/>r.ino.v of school o/fft.i.v/z.ir/o.v to the seeos of a 

HETKHOG ICSEOVt^ SCHOOL POPCLATION 

The communitij and the school population —\n the preceding 
chapter it was noted that marked variety in the needs of the 
pupils enrolled in a given school 'may often be a factor ‘in 
promoUng cornprehensivene.ss and (legibility in the school's 
organization. David Starr Jordan High School, of Lbs 
Angeles, furnishes an e.vample of a school whose organization 
has been- shaped to meet the needs of an extremely hetero- 
geneous population. 


.Jordan High School is situated in one of the outlying siib-ai 
urbs of I^s Angeles. The community which the school servos 
was originally a separate town, and the school district is still • 
a more or less distinct geographical unit. The local popula- 
tiori includes Negroes, Orientals, Me.xicans, and members of 
various European races, as well as naiive-borlS whites. The 

^^-onununity is composed largely of members of the laboring 

classes, with unskilled and semiskilled workers predominating. 

The population of the school is as mixed as that of the 
community. In the six junior-senior high school grades the 
school enrolls slightly more than 1,000 pupils. Thirteen 
nationalities in all ar^ep resen ted. Only 44 per cent of the 
pupils are of Americad or European stock; 30 per cenUare 
ISegroes, 24 per cent are Mexican; the rest are Japanese or 
Chinese. As measured by their intelligence quotients, the 
average ability of the pupils is somewhat below that of public- 
^ school pupils in general, and veiy definitely below that of 
most high-school pupils. The median intelligence quotient 
for the school as a whole is. approximately 95; the range in 
^.1930-31 extended from three pupils whose quotients were 
» below 65 to four pupils who scored 140 or more. Even in 
senior, high school' grades alone the median intelligence 
quotient does not rise above 100. ^ » 

. ^ The school plaid and equipment —Oespxie the comparative 
poverty of the local community, the city has sought to provide 
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in Jordan Hif^h School a ^hool building and school cfjuipnipnt 
comrncnsiirnto with tlio rteods of tho pupils. The building is 
nttractivo, spacious, uncivil planned. Cli^srooms, library, 
auditoriiini, and gymnaSTum linvo been adfpiately provided’ 
for. Kacilitios for work in science and practical arts, tlibugli 
in certain instances not ample 'enough to allow as 0011^)^0- 
bcnsiye a program a.s tho school won'ld offer if it could, are 
sulficimit to pennit extensive work. Various tvpe.s Of ecjuip- 
nient not found in other city high school.s-for example, the 
c(|uii)ment for the boys’ chef course and the girls’ coume in 
beauL^ciilture, which will he referred to later -have been 
provided to meet the sihadal needs of pujiils in this particular 
school. The building as a whole furnishes a'striking example 
of the application of a consistent polivy of offerriig education 
in relation to local need, ratliee than in relation to local 
taxable wealth. 

lielation <>f scfiool and communiti/.—Tho school ofTicerb who 
have been responsible for the organization of .Iordan High 
School and for the detennination of the school’s policy have 
recognized the school ’s work as having a twofold aspect. In 
cornifion with all other schools Jordan is confronted with the 
task of determining the educational needs of its pupils and 
meeting those needs to the best Of its? ability. But more than 
most other schools, Jordan has had to meet special needs in 
the community outside the fchool. Low standards of living 
and lack of education among the parents of its pupils, igno- 
rance of principles of health and sanitation among many of 
the adults of the community, lack of a sense of responsibility ' 
arid often positive immorality in the homes from which the 
■ pupils have come have handicapped the school in its primary 
task. To an unusual extent the work of educating boys and 
girls has had always to be accompanied, if not actually pre- 
ceded, by the education of their parents. 

In dealing with this problem the school has adopted tw 6 ’ 
major policies. First, it has sought to become a center for 
various phases of adult life ih the community. By providing ' 
meetings of interest to adults, school e.xhibitions, athletic 
contests, “shows” of various ^pes, it ’has done much to 
make itself a civie and recreatlinal center. More difficult, 
but even mo/e important, has been the task of establishing 
the school as a center of advice and counsel. The latter has 
’ - ' 1306 ] 
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boon in part accomplished by the ofTerinn: of special evenini; 
coiirses for adults— particulurly “ up^'radin^j” courses in 
\!irious skilled and semiskilled occupations for both men and 
women. It has been in part ac^’omplished also by the per- 
MUial efforts of the principal. Havinir lived for years in the 
local community, the principal has Ih-cu able to build up ji 
wi<le ac(|uaintance amonf; the parents of his pupils. By 
ericoura<;emcnt, by advic<‘, and often by more tanpble 
assistance in mattei-s which have frequently had litth* (hreet ‘ 
(■(Uiuection with school work he has suecei'ded in wimiiufjthe 
respect anti confidence of the comimmity both indi\ idnallv 
and collectively. 

The school second polit'y has betui that of adoptinjx a 
larfre measure of paternalism in its dealings with the com- 
munity. In this matter the school has been heljied bv tho 
obvious fact ^hat throujih its own nsources alone the local 
community could support no such school as the one which the 
city has provided. The school has been helped also by the 
numeral respect accorded the principal. With these rein- 
forcements to fall back upon, the school has not hesitated to 
use all tho authority at its command, when it coidd profitably 
do so, to keep its pupils in attendance* even above the lej'ul 
ap'e, to make home conditions as satisfactory as possible, and 
often to determine for individual pupils what they should 
study and what they should not. 

These policies with respect to the community serve ns a 
background for Jordan's procedures within its own organiza- 
tion. The school’s policies in dealing with its pupils are per- 
haps best c.xemplified by its arrangements for admission and 
promotion, and by its program of studies. 

Adrnisnion and promotion oj pupilH.—Vu\nh are admitted 
to Jordan High School semiannually frpm six elementary 
schools. Jordan has adopted the practice of accepting vir- ^ 
tually all pupils who are recommended hy the elementary 
school as more likely to profit by secondary -school work than 
by continuance in the lower grades. Extreme overageness 
and unusual physical or social maturitjy are frequently 
regarded as justifying the admission of pupils whose school 
accomplishment has been markedly below the usual grade \ 

standards. 
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The policy of admitti ng pui^ on this basis, coupled with 
the wide variation in social and educational back^ound in 
the local community, exerts a marked effect on the general 
level of accomplishment among entering pupils. Tests of 
achievement in reading and arithmetic given to pupils pro- 
moted from the sixth grade in June, 1930, and JanuaryvJ.931, 
showed a range in accomplishment from a high third-grade 
to a low ninth-grade level. The average accomplishment of 
th# pupils admitted during these two semesters fell at the 
fifth-grade level. In general, the school expects both a wide 
range and o' low average of achievement among its incoming 
pupils, and is prepared to deal tvitlTthe pupils on this basis. 

Once admitted to the seveirtii grade, pupils are given 
standardized tests both of mental ability and of achievement. 
Entering pupils are assigned to class sections on the basis of 
their accomplishment in these tests, Interpreted in the light 
of their prior educational histories. So far as the size of the 
grade enrollment permits, homogenous grouping is used in 
all seventh-grade classes. For overage pupils and for pupils 
who need special teaching, special programs of study are 
arranged and special classes are organized whenever this pro- 
cedure is feasible. The school’s practice is thus to deter- 
mine as accurately as possible the educational status of its 
incoming pupils ; to accept that status as the starting-point 
for its own instruction, irrespective of formal seventh-grade 
standards; and to proceed from that. point on to carry its 
pupils as far forward as it can. 

The plan of promotion is consistent with this general 
scheme. The use of semiannual promotiohs allows relatively 
frequent readjustments in thflf assignment of pupils to grade 
and class sections or to special classes. In exceptional cases 
pupils may be advanced whenever promotion seems justified, 
regardless of fixed periods. Promotion by subject is em • 
ployed in all subjects in both junior and senior divisions, 
except that in the seventh grade, which serves as a founda- 
tion grade, pupils are Rot allowed to advance if they have 
failed in more than one of their major subjects. Pupils 
required to repeat their seventh-grade work are trahsferred 
to a higher grade-section, however, so that their further 
work differs somewhat from that of the preceding semester. 
The combination of promotion by subject with the use of 
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homogeneous grouping makes possible, particularly in the 
junior high school, the advancement of pupils at rates of 
speed at least approximately commensurate with individual 
abilities and needs. 

The 'program- oj stiuiies. — The program of studies reflects 
a similar effort to adjust the wx)rk of the school to the pupils’ 
widely varying needs. 

In its general form the program follows the plan of cur- 
riculum organization which is in effect in all the Los Angeles 
high schools. The offerings for the seventh grade and for 
the first semester of the eighth grade are organized on a 
constants-and- variables basis. The required work in these 
^ades includes courses in health and physical education, 
English, social studies, mathematics, ppmanship, music, art, 
and science. The elective work comprises courses in agricul- 
ture, woodworking, automobile work, homemaking, and 
music and art — the last-named courses representing offerings 
in addition to th^required work in these fields. At the begin- 
ning of the second semester of the eighth grade, pupils are 
expected to choose one of five different curriculums — college-' 
preparatory, commercial, fine arts, homemaking, or industrial. 
Each pupil’s work in the succeeding grades centers about the 
curriculum which he has chosen. Curriculum requirements 
■ permit a considerable amoimt of election in each seiffteter, so 
that'in the upper grades, as well as in the lower, the program 
of studies offers numerous opportunities for adjustments to 
individual needs. 

It is worthy of note thatf Jordan offers no "general” 
” curriculum. Such a curricqlum serves in many high schools 
as a catch-all for pupils .who aspire to an academic program 
but can not meet accepted academic standards. Under these 
circumstances the general curriculum often enrolls pupils 
who have no jpprell-conceived educational purpdse, and who 
gain from the curriculum slight assistance either in deciding 
upon or in arriving at ^ consistent goal. In Jordan High 
School much importance has been attached to the scl)Oors 
responsibility for hoping each pupil to make at least a tenta- 
tive choice of some fairly ‘ tangible objective. Hence the 
curriculums open for choice are all more or lees definitely 
"pointed.” Changes in curriculums are, of course, allowed 
and even strongly urged whenever drcumstances may sug- 
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gest such changes, and special curriculums are arranged for 
pupils whose interests or needs can not be met through the 
established program. But the program of studies is so 
organized as to emphasize a function of the school which 
seems to be of unusual importance in the local situation — the 
function of assisting each pupil to arrive early in his secondary- 
school career at a reasonably clear-cut notion of where he 
expects liis high-school work to lead him. 

The composition of the pupil population in Jordan affects 
notably the choices of the various curriculums. In the 
spring semester of 1931 almost exactly half the pupils in the 
four upper grades were enrolled in the homemaking and 
industrial-arts curriculums. Thirteen pupils — approximately 
1 ill 40 of the total enrollment in these grades — had chosen the 
fine-arts curriculum. The remainder were about equally 
divided between the college-preparatory and the commercial 
curriculums. Despite the relatively small enrollments in the 
last two, it is possible that the commercial and academic 
curriculums still attract more pupils than is their due share 
in a pupil group of the type with wliich Jordan haa to deal. 
The large proportion of pupils enrolled in nonacademic 
curriculums is indicative, however, of the school’s effort to 
direct pupils into types of work in which chances of success 
will be greatest for the individuals concerned. 

Adaptation of subject matter to pupils’ special needs . — The 
adjustment of the school’s work to the needs of its pupils is 
apparent in the general organization of the program of studies. 
It is even more ■strikingly qvident in the courses offered 
within certain of the curriculums. Of greatest general 
interest are two courses already referred to — the chef course 
for boys and the course in beauty culture for girls, “What's 
What in Jordan,’’ a booklet prepared by the boys of> the 
school printing department, thus describes these cout:ses: 

At Jordan, we have a large number of vocational classes, among them 
one in chef instruction. It is held the first four periods in the morning, 
in order that the boys may prepare luncheon for the faculty and stu- 
dents pd thus gain instruction in cooking palatable foods.' An in- 
terested and intelligent member df this class learns, during his bigh- 
scbool career, all the necessary fundamentals which prepares him to 
start as a chef's or baker’s helper. He is trained in the preparation of 
soups, meats, entrees, vegetables, salads, pastries, and beverages. 
Also storeroom practice, meal-planning, menu-making, sanitation, 
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personal hygiene, care of tools and equipment, food science, etc. Thus, 
the boy who starts his training with an earnest effort and application of 
both mind and hands is ready to go out as an efficient worker. 

A popular course at Jordan is Beauty Culture. This is a try-out 
course “to develop skill and knowledge in cosmetology so that the pupil 
may advance in the trade as a general operator, specialist, or Shop 
manager.” The physical traits required are simply that the gm nofr 
be too short or too fat, for both of fliese prove to be serious hindrances 
to operators. Other requirements are neatness, punctuality, 'Curtesy, 
reliability, modesty, honesty, silence. If a girl has all of these, traits, 
is 18 years of age, and has had 1,000 hours of training'in a recognized 
school, she will be able to pass her State examination and secure a 
State license. Many girls take this course for personal benefit, or for 
credit. Credit counts as Practical Arts. 

'I'he manner in which tb^e courses came to be established 
is significant of the general policy of the school. The chef 
course, as its description implies, is primarily a vocational 
course. Study of the probable vocational futures of boys 
enrolled in the school showed that many of the Negro boys in 
particular were likely to go into service as cooks, waiters, 
restaurant helpers, or Pullman porters. Among these boys 
a large number had formed so definite a preference for work 
of tl^ type that the more conventional instruction in practi- 
cal arts held little appeal for them. It was to gain the in- 
terest of such boys, by focusing their work on a goal of obvious 
practical value to them, that the chef course was established. 

The course in beauty culture had a somewhat different 
origin. Prior to the introduction of this course, the school 
had been attempting with only moc^ate success to interest 
its girls in the improvement of the^ personal appearance. 
Incidental instruction and the instruction offered in the home- 
making courses seemed to have little effect. As an experi- 
ment, the course in beauty culture was established, ostensibly 
on a vocational basis. The course produced almbst immedi- 
ate results. Both for the girls who elected it as a part of 
their vocational training and for others who entered it “for 
personal benefit,” tife practical nature of the work seemed to 
hold a strong attraction. The course has been continued 
because of its evident general value. Relatively few girls 
enroll for extensive training as “cosmetologists,” but for the 
many girls who elect the course “for personal benefit,” train- 
ing in beauty culture seems to achieve desirable results which 
less pretentious courses had failed to bring about. 
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Emphasis on values which appeal to the pupils as thor- 
oughly practical” is characteristic of much of the work at 
Jordan* especially in the nonacademic courses. The lai^e 
enrollment in the homemaking and industrial curriculums is 
no doubt due principally to this emphasis. Ii| homemaking 
the list of courses includes, among others, courses ii;, food 
preparation and recipes, manners and etiquette, the planning 
of menus, table service and decoration, budgeting and in- 
come, financing a home, selection of a home site, planning of 
house and garden, principles of interior decoration and selec- 
tion and arrangement of furniture, the selection of ready- 
made clothing, the construction of all kinds of garments — a 
list which in itself is likely to have direct appeal to pupils. 
Industrial ' courses in the fields with which the school is ’ 
equipppd to deal— carpentry and cabinet work, electrical 
work, auto repairing, mechanical drafting, printing, horticul- 
ture, and building construction — are so organized as to make 
their vocational bearing clearly apparent. Within the non- 
vocational as well as the vocational courses, moreover, the 
work is made as immediately valuable from the pupils’ 
point of view as possible— as, for example, through attention 
to home gardens in the courses in agriculture, provision of 
opportunity to make decorations for the pupils’ homes and 
for the school itself in the art classes, development of a school 
band which plays at all football games as an outgrowth 
of the courses in music. 

It will be evident from these illustrations that the school 
has sought to build up a program of studies which is at once 
both comprehensive and flexible, and which is so oigtmized 
as to be particularly adapted to the somewhat unusual 
group of pupils with which Jordan High School has. to deal. 

Oihtr special features of organization . — Lack of space for- 
bids the detailed description of other spiecial features of the 
Jordan High School organization. A number of these fea- 
tures nevertheless deserve at least passing mention. In 
keeping with its effort to adjust its program to its pupils’ 
varying abilities and needs, the school has developed a 
systematic plan of guidance through which pupils and their 
parents are acquainted with the work of the school even 
before the pupils are admitted to the seventh grade. 'The 
school makes de^nite provision for supervise study in con- 
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nection with eftch major subject in the junior high school * 
grades, as a means of assuring an effective foundation for 
later w’ork. Twenty-six of the school’s fifty-four teachers 
are men a fact which has had much to do with the school’s 
success in meeting the disciplinary problems alj ^no st certain 
to arise in a pupil group of the type with which Jordan 
must deal. The school’s club activities have been placed 
on a purely voluntary basis, in order to avoid the danger 
of formalization; its scheme of pupil control has by contrast 
been intentionally formalized through the adoption of a plan 
of merits and demerits — a combination of policies which is 
again a direct result of the school’s efforts to cope with a 
peculiar local situation. In all these matters, as in those 
which have been discussed at some length, the school has 
shown an unusual readiness to adapt its organization to 
whatever needs have appeared ^to deserve special attention. 

'This tendency to fit its organization to the immediate 
situation is the respect in which Jordan High School may be 
regarded as especially outstanding. The school’s detailed 
procedures are not in themselves new; every one of them 
can be found in numerous other secondary schools, reorgan- 
ized land unreoi^anized. Nor are these procedures ^ways 
orthodox, as judged by current educational theories.* But 
Jordan High School would seem to have Jbeen unusually 
successful in defining its own peculiar functions in terms of 
the immediate* practical needs of its own community and 
its own pupils. The school has apparently been unusually 
successful also in demising a combination of procedures — 
whether orthodox or unorthodox — well calculated to meet 
those needs. In its adaptation of accepted practices to a 
clearly recognized end, it offers an example of a type of 
planning which is well worthy of imitation. 

i. THE DEVELOPMENT OF A COMPEEllENSiyE OROANIZATION IN SPITE 
OF LIMITED FINANj:iAL RESOURCES 

Relaiionship of school organization and financial support . — 
The schools thus far described haye been able to avail them- 
selves of generous financial support. Schools less fortu- 
nately situated may find it impossible to introduce all the 
procedures which these schools have established. The sur- 
vey has nevertheless revealed a large number of schools 
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which in spite of limited resources have succeeded in build- 
ing up unusually comprehensive organizations. Ways in 
which such organizations may be achieved even in relatively 
poor communities are well illustrated by the development of 
the Union Junior and Senior High Schools of Hemet, Calif. 

The community and its schools.— Hemet is a small rural 
community in Riverside County. Its schools are subject to 
the provisions of the California school district regulations. 
In accordance with these regulations, the town of Hemet 
originally constituted an elementary-school district which 
supported and controlled the education offered to pupils in 
the first eight grades. Secondary education — defined in the 
regulations, for practical purposes, as the training offered ip 
grades 9 to 12, inclusive — was provided through a union 
high-school district, which included not merely Hemet but 
a sparsely settled surrounding area so large as to embrace 
all or a major part of 12 other elementary-school districts. 
The high-school district elected its own school board, w'hich 
by law was independent of the elementary-school boards 
both financially and in matters of educational policy. Prior 
to 1920 each of the 13 elementary-school districts included 
in the Hemet Union High School district likewise elected 
its own elementary -school board; so that the immediate 
control of elementary and secondary .education in this area 
was in the hands of 14 independent elective bodies. 

In 1920 si.x of the element^^-school districts included in 
the Hemet High School distri^combined to fonn a union 
elementary-school district. To promote the coordination of 
elementary schools and high school, the union elementary- 
school board and the union high-school board agreed on the 
election of the same man as superintendent of the elementary 
schools and principal of the high school. 

The movement for consolidation was given impetus in 
Hemet by a strong current interest in secondary -school reor- 
ganization. It was hoped that the closer coordination and 
more unified control of the elementary schools and the high 
school might make possible the adoption of some form of 
junior and senior high school organi^tion. But a number of 
serious obstacles still presented thembelves. Control of the 
first eight grades on the one hand and of the four upper 
grades on the other waa^till vested in legally independent 
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boards. Financial resources for the support of a reorganized 
secondaiy^chool program were e.xceedingly meager. The 
citizens of the elementarj’-school districts, in spite of tha 
gener-ally favorable attitude tow’ard consolidation, were by 
no means universally^ convinced of the desirability of modi- 
fying the established 8-4 system. All these obstacles had to 
be overcome before any marked progress could be made in 
reorganization. They were eventually surmounted not, of 
course, in the order in which they have been listed, but first 
in one direction find then in anotlier, as opportunity offered. 
For the sake of clarity, the steps taken in meeting them may 
well be described in relation to each obstacle in turn. 

School-board cooperation in neparate school diskicts . — The 
plans for secondary-school reorganization called for the 
establishment of separate 3-year junior and senior high 
schools. In order that these plans might be carried out, 
arrangements had to be made by which control of the seventh 
and eighth grades might be transferred from the elementary- 
school board to the Ingh-school board. The difficulty of 
making such arrangements will be appvent when it is recalled 
that responsibility for raising and spending money for the 
support of these graces is legally vested, in consolidated 
districts in California, in the elementary-school board, 
and that State regulations make no provision for transfer of 
responsibility or authority to the high-school board. Only 
through securing the voluntary cooperation of ^ the' two 
boards could the projected reorganization be accomplished. 

As has already been noted, interest in reorganization was 
strong enough in Hemet to provide a basis for such coopera- 
tion from the outset. * The elementary-school board and the 
high-school board were separately elected and differed in 
membersliip. An active exchange of views between the 
boards had been assured, however, by the nomination and 
- election of one man as a member of both boards. Aided by 
tliis interrelationship and by the leadersliip of the superin- 
tendent as the executive officer of both boards, the boards 
were able to come to an agreement on the crucial matters of 
the allotment of funds and the direction of school policy. 

The elementary-school board agreed in general to assign to 
the liigh-school board, toward the support of a 3-year junior 
high school, that proportion of the elementary-school funds 
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• which would normally, be allotted to the seventh and eighth 
elementary grades. The elementary^-school board agreed 
also to yield to the high-school board ' immediate authority 
for the organization and control of instruction in these grades. 

The financial agreement, wliile it established a general 
policy for the support of the junior high school, did not define 
•in any e.xact tenns the amount of money which was to be 
transferred nrinually to the high-school board. At the time 
the agreemenK^was reached it seemed probable that this 
amount might properly differ from year to year. The pro- 
portionate amount h^,jn fact, varied to meet varying annual 
needs within the sc^ol system. To help defray the initial 
e.xpenses of reorgarazetion, for example, the elementary- 
school board assigned to the high-school board a relatively 
large share of the funds available for elementary schools. 
After the junior and senior high schools bad become well 
established the contributions from elementary-school funds 
W'erc lessened in order fo permit certain major outlays for 
the improvement of work in the lower grades. By varying 
the assignments from year to year the boards have been 
able to administer the two funds with almost as much flexi- 
bility as if a single unrestricted fund had been available. 

The agreement with respect to the control of the junior 
high school was likewise somewhat loosely defined at the 
outset. . Though immediate control of the school was vested 
in the high-school board, matters of school policy were freely 
discussed by both boards. The policies eventually adopted 
were in practically every instance policies wliich both "boards 
had had opportunity to approve. 

In spite of the legal independence of the two boards, a basis 
W’as thus laid for a thoroughly flexible secondary-school oi^an- 
ization. The coopejation of the boards was so complete, and 
their policies met with such general approval, that it shortly 
became evident that»two separate boards were no longer 
necessary. Since 1928, therefore, the same persons have been 
nominated and elected to membership on both boards. As a 
result the elementary schools and the junior and senior high 
schools in the Hemet union districts are under completely 
unified control, even though the districts still remain formally 
distinct from each other. 
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I The securing of funds Jor t^m prmrmcni of school organ t~a- 

tion. — The formation of ii union clcmontnrv-school district 
made available no additional mono}’ for the support of the 
schools involved. Under the e.xistino: State regulations, 
indeed, the union district was threatened with the loss of a 
part of the State aid wliich had previously been available for 
the separate elementary-school district.s, since State-aid 
allotments on the basis of the relatively lar<re consolidated- 
school enrollments proved to be less than on the basis of en- 
rollments in the abandoned small separate schools. Confer- 
ences with the county school authorities fortunately resulted 
in a continued allotment to the union district of financial 
support ecjuivalent to that previously granted the separate 
districts. Consolidation made possible, also, certain new 
economies in administration. But the total financial re- 
sources of the Hemet schools, even with. generous allotments 
•from local taxation, proved to be exceedingly limited. 

Two principal means were employed for securing necessary 
funds. One means was the application for Federal aid under 
the Smith-Hughes law. The second was the adoption of 
various devices for earning money witliin the schools them- 
.selves. 

Use of Federal aid for rocaiional courses.— Smith-Hughes 
aid was secured by the senior high school for courses in agri- 
culture and automobile repair. In 1931 these were the only 
fields in wliich the school had undertaken extensive voca- 
tional training,^ though courses were offered also in mechan- 
ical drawing, woodworking and building construction, 
macliine-shop and metal work, foods and clothing, millinery, 
dressmaking, and home decoration. Without Federal aid it 
is doubtful that the school could have provided systematic 
vocational training in any practical-arts field, so that decided 
advant^es have accrued to pupils in those coui-ses which the 
Federal subsidy helps to support. 

like various other schools, Hemef has found certain disad- "• 
vantages in the conditions attached to the Federal grapt. In 
agriculture and automobile repairing the school can afford 
to offer no upper-grade work other than that provided m the 
Smith-Hughe^ courses. The restrictions placed upon thesi^j^ 

* Since the spring of 1031 the school has established a 2-year Smlth-Hugbea program la 
bomomakiag. 
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courses force pupils who could profit best by only part of the 
work, to choose between electing: it all or taking none of it. 
Moreover, the financial burden imposed by the vocational 
courses, in spite of the Federal aid, has forced the school to 
curtail its ofTerings in other important fields. 

Opporninity to admit nonvocational pupils to a modified 
part of the Smith-Hughes work might have added appre- 
ciably to th(^ assistance which Hemet has derived from the 
Federal subsidy, without lessening the value of the strictlv 
vocational courses. Opportunity to use Smith-Hughes in- 
structors in nonvocational courses might have been similarly 
ad\ antageou.s. ^et in spite of its disadvantages, the use of 
Federal aid has unquestionably allowed the school to offer a 
more comprehensive program than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

Ttu ra}ji>ng of fynds through product ire school undertak- 
ir,gs.~ln the expansion of the Hemet secondar>-school pro- 
gram, needed funds have frequently been obtained by turn- 
ing part of the training which the junior and senior high 
schools offer to practical account. Three illustrations only 
can be given of the methods employed, though the schools 
have used numerous devices for this purpose. 

For the transportation of pupils the element a rv-school and 
high-school districts together make use of a half-dozen school 
busses owned by the districts. Early in the history of the 
reorganized high school, the superintendent proposed to the 
school boards that the boys in the automobile-repairing, ma- 
^ chine-shop, -and woodworking courses be allowed to service 
the busses and keep them in repair, and to build the bodies 
for new busses as replacements became necessary'. The 
money saved by this scheme he planned to use for badly 
needed ^|p equipment. The b<mrds accepted his proposal. 

A> a resfl| the schools have been able each year to use for 
cducatiofiin purpo^ a considerable sum which ^ould other- 
wise have been spent for transportation. 

Against this device it may be argued that the plan has to 
some extent interfered with the educational work of the 
school. The repetition day after day of the routine tasks ^ 
involved in caring for the school busses has undoubtedly 
used pupils' time* which might h ivc been employed in ma^ 
tering new skills or new understandings. The fact that the 
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work which the pupils were called on to do has represented 
a real job, however, is not be to overlooked. As compared 
with artificial “exercises,” work of this sort has undoubtedly 
('tiered educational values of no small importance, h'roin 
the standpoint of the educational proeram ns a whole, more- 
('ver, the benefits d.erived from the productive work have 
been almost unquestionable. Wliatever its immediate dis^ 
advantages, the net outcome of this undertaking has been a 
marked broadening of educational opport unitv. 

Again, t|W schools needed a gx'mnasium, which had not 
been provided for in the construction of the junior and senior 
high school builijings. To secure money for the erection of 
a gymnasium through increased tax levies was virtually out 
of the question. The superintendent discovered, howe^ey, 
tlmt at an Army aviation field a few miles distant from 
Hemet there was an abandoned hangar which could be had 
for little more than th^cost of remo\-ing it. The expense of 
faking the hangar apart and transporting it in sections to 
Hemet could be met from available school funds. Tlie hangar 
was accordingly bought and brought to Hemet. Except for 
framing the building, wluch seemeii too dangerous an under- 
taking to intrust to bigh-school boys, the whole work of re- 
erecting the structure and remodeling it ns> a gymnasium was 
carried out by pupils enrolled in the practical-arts courses. 

Finally, the schools neejiivd a fund which could be drawn 
upon to make the work in vocational agriculture fully effec- 
tive. Each boy electing a course in agriculture is required to 
carry out, under supervi.sion, a practical home project. Cer- 
tain pupils enrolled in the courses come from families t^o 
poor to supply the equipment and the land needed for these 
projects. To overcome this difficurt)* the vocational agricul- 
ture students have established a fim^ known as the “Future 
Farmers’ Fund.” Tne fund has been built up, first, from g 
departmental winnings at the county fair; second, from ren-"^ 
tnis charged for farm machinery owned by the Future Farm- 
ers’ organization; and third, from service fees of 5 cents a 
sack for feed and seed purchased cooperatively through tlie 
organization. Out of the fund thus created loans are tnnde 
to needy pupils, to allow them to buy or rent farming imple- 
ments, purchase seeds, or stock, or rent small tracts of land 
for their projects. Pupils borrowing f^o^^ the fund 
*. [3191 
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ported to repay their loans with interest from the eventual 
sale of their produce. Thus the fund continues from year to 
year, making it possible for the school to provide thorough- 
going instruction for numerous pupils who otherwise could 
not be adequately cared for. 

Through simila^dcvices the sehool has been able to. intro- 
duce various significant leatures. Though often minor iu 
themselves, these features taken together have added appre- 
ciably to the scope of the secondary -school program. 

Thi'elopment oj a favorable public opinion , — The (k^elop- 
ment of a favorable public opinion has kept pace with the 
expan.sion of the schools’ program. As in 'humerous other 
cbmnuinities, the establishment of an active parent-teacher as- 
^ gociation has proved of v^ue in this connection. In addition, 
Two maji^^licies ji^ the lustration of the schools have ' 

aided greBW^vin w'inqinff the Cooperation of the' community. 

The.^^hret policy'' has UOTsL^fid ik tdie avoidance of coercion 
in mat^ affecting tldr^allous school districts. From the* 
outset the ttupetint'endent of schools and the union school 
boards have endeavored to cany out the program of reor- 
ganization without the e.xerci.so of autocrtitic authority. 
Much freedom of choice has beiM left to individual school 
districts. The six districts which formed the elementary'- 
school -union were not required, for example, to send their 
pupils to a consolidated elementary school unless they elected 
to do so. One of these districts gave up its local school im- 
mediately, but the remaining districts abandoned their ele- 
mental^ schools more slowly. Moreover, the high-school 
program was arranged to provide as adequately as possible 
for pitpils from the seven ^stricts which had not joiqpd the 
elementary-school union. Instead of being penalized for 
.fheir failure to unite with the majority, these districts were 
notified that their pupils wmuld be admitted to the high 
school either at the beginning of the ninth grade, as before, 
or at the beginning of the seventh grade if individual pupil^'/ 
so desired; and that in the latter case the pupils concerned 
would not be charged seventh-grade and eighth-grade tui- ' 
tions. As a result of this policy the schools have gained 
through the voluntary cooperation of the districts a degree 
of support which would have been almost impossible to gain 
through coercion: ^ 
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• The second policy has been that of, making the practical 
benefits of the schools’ work as evident as possible to the 
community at large. The local concern with agriculture 
furnished especially valuable opportunities in this connec- 
tion. Wlienever possible, the lioine agricultural projects 
super\nsed by the school have been brought to iMihlic notice. 
Crops to be cultivated by the pupils have been planted on 
land adjacent to that of farmers who were cultivating similar 
crops sefdom to the discredit of the school projects. Live-^ 
st^k raised -by the pupils has been entered in agricultural 
Contests, and' all possible publicity has been given to the 
award of prizes to the pupUs’ entries. The work done by 
the pupils in caring for the school bu.sses, in erecting the 
school gymnasium, and in engaging in numerous other types 
of practical projects in connection mth their training, has 
been duly brought to public attention. Through such means 
as these the schools have not^merely won strong popular 
support, but have made themselves an important educational 
center for the adults of the community as well as for the bovs 
and girls. 

TIi€ TfsultdTit school orgdnizOhon . — This brief account 
the development of a reorganized secondary -school program 
'in Hemet will luggest the methods by which the Hemet 
schools have met their principal handicaps — a legal situation 
unfavorable to thorough-going reorganization, a community 
able to supply only meager funds from the usual .sources, a 
public opinion wliich at the outset was not wholly in favor 
of abandoning the traditional organization. 

So successfully havj|. these obstacles been dealt *with that 
the Hemet Junior and^nior, High Schools in 1931— 11 years 
after their establishment — were outstanding in comprehen- 
siveness of organization. The junior high school enrolls 
approximately 275 pupils; the senior high school, approxi- 
mately 200 pupils. Within these small schools have been 
introduced a program of studies providing for well-planned 
specialization in academic, ^commercial, home economics, 
agricultural,^ and industrial curnculums; an extetisive program 
of guidance; a system of admission and promotion more 
fle.vible than the systems offered by many schools of much 
larger eproUment; numerous provisions for varying subject 
matter ,^and tnethods of teaching to meet individual differ- 
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ences; and arrangements for articulation which result in 
exceptional coordination between the upper and lower school 
units, 

The organization of the Hemet secondary schools would be 
noteworthy even had it^een attained under especially favor- 
able conditions. In ^^ew of the handicaps w’hich the schools 
have had to face, the comprehensiveness and flexibility of 
their program are doubly significant. Their present organi- 
zation offers a striking example of what may be accomplished, 
despite strongly adverse conditions, under a leadership 
combining tact, sound administrative insight, and a clear 
recognition of educational goals. 

5. SECONDARY-SCHOOL REOROANIZATION IN A SMALL SCHOOL SYSTE^f 

Reorganization of small schools a difficult 'problem. — The 
reorganization of secondary education within small school 
systems constitutes a notoriously difficult problem. The 
problem is, in fact, so complex that it deserves and has 
received extensive discussion as a major aspect of the whole 
movement for reorganization.® To present aO its ramifica- 
tions tlirough the description of a single reorganized school 
is obviously impossible. The description of one small school 
which has attempted reorganization with some success may 
nevertheless be of value in illustrating certain major pro- 
cedures applicable within small-school systems in general. 

The effieci of local factors on the success of smaU-school 
reorganization. — The school to be described is the 6-year 
high school of Grosse He, Mich. Grosse He High School 
enrolls a total of appro.ximately 100 pupils — 55 in grades 7 

* General treatmeols of this problem from Tarlous standpoints will be found In the following 
hooka and articles: 

Douglaaa, Harl R. PoeslblUtles In the Six-Year High School for the Rmidi Town. Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision, 6:3^1, January, 1023. 

Feniaa, Emery N. Secondary Education In Country and Village, Appleton, 1W7. 
Oaumnltx, W. fi. The dn^^Uness of America's Rural High Schools. U. 8. Office of Education 
Bulletin, 1030, No. 13. 

Koos, Leonard V. Junior High School Reorganixatlon in Smaller Communitke. Journal of 
Rural Education, 4:40-A5, October, 1024. 

Lyman, R. L. The Rural Junior High Schools of New Hampshire. School Review, 84: 176 - 
184, March, 1030. 

Mills, Samuel E. Features 6f the Junior High School in the Smaller Stiiools of Nebmakaw 
University of Nebraska, 1038. 

Spaulding, F. T. The Small Junior High Bchool-A Study of Its Pomlbllltlee and Limita- 
tions. Harvard University Press, 1027. 

Wlndet, Eustace E. Organisation ai^ Administration of Junior High Schools in Rorai and 
Bmall School Oommimltim Qwt/h Washington UniTeraUy, 1837. 
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to 9, and 45 in the three upper grades. In view of certain 
special advantages which the school possesses compared 
with the usual small school, its selection for description 
deserves a brief preliminary explanation. 

Comparisons of practice in small schools with practice in 
large indicate that limited enrollment tends to prevent 
marked deviation from a relatively narrow and rigid organi- 
zation.® The restricted nature of practice in small schools 
has made it difficult to single out schools which are unusually 
comprehensive in organization, and which at the same time 
are representative of what small schools can become under 
ordinary conditions. Certain small schools have, of course, 
been found to be more comprehensively organized than 
others! But in practically every case in which a marked 
degree of superiority occurred, the more comprehensive small 
schools were discovered to be exceptional, in the sense that 
they were more favored in their environment or their source 
of support than small schools in general. Schools which were 
typically situated proved in nearly every instance to have 
organizations that were also approximately typical. 

Hence if a clearly outstanding small school is to be described, 
it must of necessity be an “exceptional” school. Grosse He 
High .School has had to its advantage two unusual factors 
which gp far to explain the difference between its organization 
and the organization of the average small school. First, it is 
supported by a wealthy community. The financial resources 
of Grosse He — a residential suburb of Detroit — have made 
possible school expenciitures beyond the reach of most small 
schools. Second, the school has been backed since the b^in- 
^ ning by a group of citizens mctively interested in the town’s 
educational program and willing to see that program expanded 
wherever expansion has appeared justifiable and practicable. 
This second factor has been of no less importance than the 
first. The two factors together have secured for the high 
school the continued leadership of a principal whose training 
and experience are superior to those of most small-aohool 
principals,' the service of a relatively large staff of unusually 
competent teachers, whose tenure in the school has been 
much longer than that of small-school teachers in general ; 
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and the advantage of a building and equipment remarkably 
well adapted to the school’s needs. 

In spite of the school's exceptional background, the 
organization of Grosse He High School is one which merits 
attention by many other small schools. Certain of the 
practices which Grosse He has introduced cannot be parallel^ 
in schools of similar size unless more than the usual financial 
support is av^able. Most of its practices, however, are 
products less of unusual wealth than of careful planning and 
constructive supervision. The latter practices are especially 
worthy of consideration by'principals of other small schools 
who are seeking to improve their own school organizations. 

•In the following general description of Grosse He High 
^ School, the two types of practices are wherever possible 
distinguished from each other. 

Origin of the reorganized school . — Until 1924 the school 
system of Grosse He was organized according to the conven- 
tional 8-4 plan. The community’s interest in the improve- 
ment of its schools, coupled with a building situation which 
presented serious problems, led in that year to the town’s 
request for a survey of the system by the State department of 
education. In keeping with recommendations based on -the 
survey, the town abandoned the 8-4 organization in favor of a 
6-year, elementary-school system followed by a 6-year high 
school. The survey chai-ted for the reoiganiz^ school 
system a general program of development which provided 
guidance in the necessary initial changes. To supervise the 
w'ork of putting these changes into effect, the school committee 
elected as administrative head of the system a man who has 
served continuously since 1924 both as superintendent of 
schools and as principal of the high school. 

Building and equvpment . — A new building was erected fer 
the reorganized high school. This fact has unquestionably 
had much to do with the development in Grosse He of an 
especiaUy comprehensive secondary-school organization. 
Planned directly in terms of a 6-year high-school program, 
the building contains well-equipped classrooms, g 3 rmnasium, 
assembly haU, library, science laboratories, general shop, 
print shop, and rooms for hopie economics. The high school 
is located in close proximity to the centl'al elementary- . 
school — a circumstance which promotes economy in the 
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supervision of both schools, and which greatly facilitates 
arrangements for articulation. In the general housing and 
equipment of its school plapt, as has already been noted, 
Grosse De possesses advantage which under present condi- 
tions few small school systems can attain. 

Admission and promotion of pupils . — The practices of the 
high school in the admission and promotion of its pupils 
have been less directly determined by the wealth of the 
community. — f 

The pupil population with which Grosse lie has to deal is 
somewhat above the normal level both in mtelligence and in 
home background. The average intelligence quotient Pf the 
total high;S(hhool group is approximately 105. Most of the 
^high-school pupils come from well-to-do homes, and a major- 
ity look to the school for preparation for some form of higher 
education. Under these circumsjl^ces the school might 
easily content itself with the conve^onally narrow academic 
requirements both for admission to the seventh grade and 
for subsequent advancement to higher grades. 

Grosse lie interprets its high-school a dmiss ion require- 
ments, however, with a considerable degree of flexibility. 
Tboifgh pupils normally admitted to the high school are 
expected to have completed all their elementary-school work, 
exceptions are made in the case of individual pupils for whom 
the usual program seems not wholly suitable. For pupUs of 
the latter type — particularly pupils who are over age for their 
grades, or who show unusual physical or social maturity — 
the question of admission may be decided quite as largely in 
terms of standardized achievement and intelligence tests, of 
success or lack of success in certain phases of the elemental- 
school program, and of elementary-school teachers’ judg- 
ments of the pupils' ability to profit by junior high school 
work, as in terms of the pupils’ formal completion of all the 
work of the elementary grades. 

Promotion requirements are likewise flexibly interpreted. 
Pupils are promoted annually throughout the school system. 
The small enrollment of the high school Ika^made necessary 
the retention of promotion by grade in the junior high 'school 
'' grades. Promotions from grades 7 to 8 and 8 to 9 are reg- 
ularly based, however, on standardized test results as well as 
on teachers’ marks; and in individual cases advancement 
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may be g:ranted to pupils whose age, maturity, intelligence, 
and industry or general ability, as estimated by their teachers, 
seem better indices of their need for promotion than their 
academic standing alone. Promotions from the ninth grade 
and succeeding grades are by subject, in all subjects. Here 
again standardized test results as 'Well as teachers’ marks ire 
regularly taken into account, and e.xceptions may be made 
in the cases of pupils who need e.xceptional treatment. 

The principal e.xercises direct supervision over all admis- 
sions and promotions, deciding in consultation wdth the 
teachers upon whatever special steps may be necessary in 
individual cases. The procedures adopted in this phase of 
the school’s organization are thus largely a product of the 
principal’s effort and initiative. 

Organization oj instruction . — Grosse He High School 
employs the equivalent of 8H full-time teachers for its 100 
pupils. This relatively large teaching staff allow'S a much 
greater degree of specialization for the teachers than can be 
achieved in most small schools. With two or three excep- 
tions, each teacher is responsible for instruction in only a 
single subject field — that is, in mathematics, or English, or 
social studies, etc. Extensive departmentalization obviously 
results in each pupil having to work with a relatively large 
number of different teachers. In Grosse He the high degree 
of departmentalization probably does not cause serious dif- 
ficulties for the pupilsL since the latter have already become 
accustomed to depar^ental teacliing in the elementary 
grades. The speciaU^tion in teaching which the scheme 
makes possible no doubt adds a[5pVeciably to the quality of 
the secondary-school instruction. 

Classes in the high school are necessarily small. The 
largest class in the junior high school grades enrolls only 26 
pupils; the smallest class, only 10. In spite of the offering 
of numerous upper-grade subjects in edtemate years, enroll- 
ments in senior high school classes range from a minimum 
of 4'to a manmum of only 23, with a usual-class enrollment 
or no more than 15. 

The small size of the classes obviously prevents the use of 
homogeneous grouping. In the assignment of pupils to 
special subjects, however, and in the guidance of pupils 
with i^pect to the choice of curriculums, extensive use is 
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made of standardized tests, both of mental ability and of 
achievement. Tests of achievement in particular are adminr 
istered twice each year throughout the school. The employ- 
ment of these tests makes possible a certain amount of 
systematic study of individual difficulties in learning. It 
provides a basis, furthermore, for special attention to indi- 
vidual differences. Such attention is afforded within class 
groups by the use of differentiated assignments, by such 
methods of teaching as the socialized recitation and tlio 
project method, and by provisions for the individual coach- 
ing of slow pupils. The small size of the classes, coupled 
with the adoption of these various devices, allows a consid- 
erable degree of flexibility in meeting individual needs. 

The extent of departmentidj^tion possible within a small 
high school is lai^ely a producffit the wealth of the supporting 
V mmunity, since that wealth is likely to determine the size 
of the school’s staff. The Size of recitation classes is likewise 
determined in a measure by the community’s ability to 
shoulder a high instructional cost. Adjustment of class work 
to individual needs, however, is less directly dependent On , 
wealth. The procedures adopted by Grosse He in the latter 
respect are unquestionably practicable in many schools which 
have no extraordinary financial resources, and are worthy of 
special attention on that account. 

Program of studies . — The program of studies in Grosse He, 
in terms of the required and elective courses offered* in each 
grade, is shown in Table 31. In grades 7 and 8 all courses 
are required. .At the beginning of the ninth grade each pupil 
elects either the collie-preparatory, the commercial, or the 
general curriculum; his subsequent elections of subjects are 
made from among the courses appropriate to the curriculum 
selected. The school offers no home economics and practical 
arts curriculums. Its offerings in the latter fields are suffi- 
ciently extensive, however, to provide for the needs of most 
of its pupils who can not profit by academic specialization. 

The list of coursed presented in Grosse He High School is 
not one which should serve as a model for small schools in 
general. Planned in terms of a particular local situation, t^e 
balance between required and elective courses, and the spen 
cific courses included in the list or omitted from it, would not 
be equally appropriate for differently situated schools. BUt 
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Table 31. — Program of studies in a small 6-year secondary school 

(Grosse He, Mich.) 

Grade ? Grade 8 Grade 9 


Required: 

History (Old World 
background). 
Geography. 

English. 
Mathematics. 
Physical education. 
Chorus. 

Home economics 
(girls). 

Woodworking (boys). 

Elective: 

None. 


Required: 

History (American). 

General science. 

English. 

Mathematics. 

Physical education. 

Chorus. 

Home economics 
(girls). 

Household mechan- 
ics and printing 
(boys). 

Elective: 

None. 


Required: 

English. 

Algebra. 

Physical education. 

Elective: 

World history'. 
Latin. 

Junior business train 
ing. 

Manual arts. 

Home economics. 
*Biology'. 

Printing. 

Chorus. 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Required: 

English. 

Plane geometry. 
Physical education 


Required: 

^English literature. 
* American history. 
Physical education 


Required: 

♦♦American litera- 
ture. 

Physical education. 


Elective: 

Latin. 

Bookkeeping. 
♦♦Geography. 
Manual arts. 
Home economics. 
Printing. 

Chorus. 


Elective: 

French. 

♦Chemistry. 
♦Trigonometry.* 
Typewriting. 
Commercial law and 
business adminis- 
tration. 

Shorthand. 
Mechaniji^al drawing. 
^ Manual arts. 
Printing. 

Cho^. 




French. 

♦♦Physics. 

Community prob- 
lems. 

♦♦Solid geometry. 
^Advanced algebra. 
Typewriting. 
Shorthand. 


Mechanical drawing. 
Manual arts. 
Printing. 

Chorus. 


* OfTered In 1031^ and altsrnaU yean * 

** Offered in 1032-33 and alternate yeM. 

CUsMS in physical training and chorus meet 2 periods each week. 

ClasM in home eooDomics, manual arts, piinUng, and mechanical drawing meet 6 or 10 
periods each week. 

Other classea meet 6 periods each week. 


the Grosse He program illustrates the application of at least 
two principles which are likely to be of value to nearly all 
small schools. First, the prograiji makes liberal use of alter- 
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nation of courses. Particularly in the upper grades, where 
classes are especially small and grade groups can be readily 
combined, this procedure adds greatly to the possible breadth 
of the school’s offering. Second, the program provides for at 
least the minimum needs not merely of the academically in- 
clined pupils, but of pupils whose interests and abilities fall 
in other major fields. Profiting by the economy gained 
through alternation of subjects, the school has sought to 
provide diversity in its offerings, instead of limiting its 
attention to a single field. 

Grosse He’s ability to provide a relatively comprehensive 
program of studies is obvdously due in p^rt to the size of the 
school staff. The extensiveness of its program is due also to 
skillful planning of its offerings. The two ‘features of its 
plan which have been particularly commented on may be 
used to advantage in practically every school of limited 
enrollment, quite irrespective of the school’s w^ealth and to a 
certain extent irrespective of the size of its staff. ^ 

Eiiracurrladum. — Pupils’ participation in extracurriculum 
actinties in Grosse He High School is entirely voluntary’. No 
scheduled periods are set aside for activitife, nor is credit 
offered for participation. The school has succeeded, never- 
theless, in building up an extracuniculum which appeals 
strongly enough to the pupils to lead practically all to engage 
in some major type of activity. 

The various types of activities provided ore unusually 
numerous for so small a school. The school has a general 
pupil oiganization, the officers of y’hich are elected by the 
pupils without restriction by the faculty. Though the pupil 
organization does not include separate home-room organi- 
zations, it touches directly on many phases of the life of the 
school, concerning itself with such diverse matters as the 
treatment of disciplinary problems within the school; the 
maintaining of order in corridors, streets, and school grounds ; 
the promotion of health, thrift, and scholarship; the beauti- 
fication of the school building and grounds; the promotion of 
school publications; ther^ulation of athletics and of school 
social affairs. A large majority of the pupils engage in extra- 

^ For an muratioo of tbo um of a/sixnilar plan In orgnnliing the program of ftudJea for % 
t-YW school of only aii teoebon, 9 m Spoulding, F. T. Can the Small Higb>School Improve 
lu CoiTlculiiiDr School Review, 80; 433-438, June, 1091. 
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curricidum athletics. A majority also take active part in 
school social affairs, school e.vhibitions, and school e.vercises 
accompanying: the annual ^duations. School publications 
enlist pupils from both junior and senior high school grades. 
Musical organizations and school assemblies pro%*ide further 
sources of pupil activity. The sc^iool has not as yet intro- 
duced systematic club acti\’kies, so that its program lacks 
certain features commonly found in reorganized schools. Its 
extracurriculum as a whole is clearly, nevertheless, a remark- 
ably comprehensive undertaking. 

The development of so broad a program is explained in part 
by the fact that Grosse He has been able to obtain funds for 
extracurriculum activities from the same source as funds fol^ 
its more formal curriculum work. As money has been needed 
for the gradual introduction of specific activities, the necessary 
sums have been included in the school’s regrular budget. 

'The development of the extracurriculum has been furthered 
also by the relatively large number of teachers included in the 
school staff. The provision of an unusual variety of activi- 
ties, esj>ecially, has been made possible by the school’s 
advantage in this respect. 

The most im()brtant -factors in establishing the program 
would seem, however, not to have been primarily ^ancial. 
Of major importance has been the principal’s recognition of 
the value of such a program in providing fl well-rounded 
school experience for the pupils. Hardly less important has 
been the principal’s willingness to see the program grow slowly 
oyt of the needs and interests of the pupils. Instead of 
having been forced into sudden existence by administrative 
mandate, the various activities which the school provides 
have been developed one by one over a considerable period. 

The advantage of long tenure on the part of the principal 
and of various members of his staff is especially apparent in 
this connection. The continued service of the principal has 
allowed the school to avoid a serious handicap to which many 
small schools are subject— the occurrence of frequent and 
radical changes in leadership and hence in educational policy. 
Since it has been able to count on a consistent policy and on 
a continuing staff familiar with that policy, the* school has 
succeeded in gradually adding new features without aban- 
doning old features of convinping value. 
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Guidance . — The formal guidance program of Grosse He 
Hi^h School is conducted entirely by the principal. Briefly 
(Hitlined, the program includes the following major features. 

Before their admission to the hig^ school the principal 
meets v\-ith each year’s sixth-grade class and explains the 
work of the liigh school to them. The fact that subjects of 
study in the seventh and eighth grades are wholly required 
means that no immediate guidance is necessary with respect 
to choice of curriculums. Sixth-grade pupils visit the high 
school under the principal’s direction, however, to become 
, acquainted with the school before beginning their secondary-, 
school work. 

I'pon their admission to the school, pupils again meet with 
the principal early in the school year to discuss matters 
affecting their work — particularly conduct in the school and 
" methods of study. The principal maintains contact with the 
pupils as a group throughout the junior high school period. 
He keeps in touch with their parents, moreover, through the 
use of special reports 'on the work of indiridual pupils and 
through occasional interviews with individual parents at the 
«'hool. ' , « 

Prior to the pupils’ election of specialized curriculums the 
principal discusses with them the problem of choosing both 
appropriate curriculums and specific subjects of study. 
Frohi this point on, the pupils receive individual as well 
as group guidance, concerning not merely their election of 
courses but their participation in extracurriculum activities, 
their plans for furth’er education following upon senior high 
school work, and their conduct in matters of health, methods 
of study, and use of leisure time. As in tjie case of the lower- 
grade pupils, the principal maintains contact with the pupils’ 
parents through special reports and individual interviews. 

Conferences with pupils and their parents, assembly pro- 
grams of various types, e.xploratory and try-out courses, 
excursions to obserx’e workers in specific vocations and visits 
to other educational institutions, special library e.xhibits, and 
various extracurriculum actirities are all used as means of 
aiding the pupils in making appropriate decisions affecting 
their educational plans. To proride a basb for judgment 
concerning the abilities and needs of individual pupils, the 
school employs a system of detailed cumulative records in 
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which are listed for each pupil the results of standardized < 
tests of adiievement and ability, the results of individual 
health examinations, and periodic ratinp:s by teachers of the 
pupil’s school achievement. An effort is made to conduct a 
systematic follow-up of pupils who have left the school, as a 
means both of providing continued assistance to such pupils 
and of affording data for the improvement of guidance within 
the school. 

This program of guidance is obviously not as comprehen- 
sive as the programs adopted by many large schools, nor is 
it as comprehensive as may be necessary to meet the varied 
needs"" of pupils even within a small school system,® It Ls 
greatly superior to the programs found in most small schools, 
however, both in its continuity and in its direct bearing upon 
vital aspects of the' pupils’ work. Particularly noteworthy 
is the fact" that it depends hardly at all upon the wealth of 
the local community. At least as comprehensive and sys- 
tematic a program as this should be attainable in any school 
which possesses an administrative officer of sufficient vision 
and determination to put it into effect. 

Articulation . — The pro.dmity of the Grosse He High School 
building to the elementary school has been referred to earlier. 
The nearness of the schools to each other, together with 
the undivided 6-year organization in effect in the high 
school, have permitted unusually extensive arran|;ements for 
articulation. 

A close relationship is maintained between the elementary 
school and the high school in all the major phases of the 
schools’ work. Curriculum committees composed of teachers 
from both school units have been responsible for formulating 
and revising subject matter*^for high-school and elementary- 
school courses alike. Conferences dealing with the extra- 
curriculum of the lower high-school grades have been held 
between the teachers of the two schools. Certain teachers 
serve in both the elementary school and the high school; and 
most of the teachers who act as sponsors of extracurriculUni 
activities in the high school are engaged as sponsors of similar 
activities in the elementary school. The means taken for 
securing continuity of the guidance program between the 

■ Cr. the prooeduTM In (uldsnce which distinguish oomprshenslTely orgsnlMd schools, 
as listod lu Cb. X. 
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schools have already been described. Through his position 
ns administrative bead of both schools the principal has 
sought to assure a similar continuity in curriculum and 
oxtracurriculum activities. In particular, he has given 
attention to the integration of subject matter and raetliods 
of teaching and to the articulation of the extracurriculum ns 
a part of his general supervisory program. Ho has under- 
taken, further, to provide from year to year whatever modi- 
fications of subject matter have seemed necessary to permit 
a gradual transition for each new group of pupils as they have 
passed from the lower school to the upper. 

Within the high scliool itself the problem of articulation 
has been simpUfied by the absence of a dividing line between 
the junior and senior high school grades. The same teachers 
are in most cases responsible for the teaching of both upper- 
grade and lower-grade courses. Pupils enrolled in the lower 
grades are allowed, if they can profit by it, to^lect upper- 
grade work; and upper-grade pujiils may take lower-grade 
courses if such courses are appropriate in their programs. 
Committees of teachers have been given responsibility for 
formulating subject matter and methods of teaching in fields 
of study covering all the grades. The same teachers act as 
sponsors for both ypper-grade and lower-grade extra- 
curriculum work ; and the extracurriculum for the school as a 
whole is in part a product of staflF committees. As in the case 
r of articulation between the elementary school and the high 
school, the integration of the instructional program within 
the high school has been made an important part of the 
principal’s plan of supervision. 

Without exception, these various arrangements for articu- 
lation are products of systematic planning rather than of 
unusual local advantages. As such they represent provisions 
which are entirely feasible within ^y small school system 
which can count on effective administrative leadersliip. 

Teachiii^’ staff ,-:^-Gtosse He has unquestionably been aided 
in the development of its present high-school organization by 
the quality of its teaching staff. Of the 10 teachers devoting 
all or a part of their time to teaching in the high school in 
1930-31, 9 had held positions in the school prior to that school 
year. Five of the teachers were men. All had had profes- 
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sional training and all were cxperieufed teachers. All but 
two were college graduates. 

As may be judged from the composition of its staff, Grosse 
lie’s standards for its teachers are high.' For appointments 
to academic teaching positions the same qualifications ore 
required tlirougliout the high-school grades. Teachers must 
be college graduates, must have had at least 15 semester 
hours of professional training, inid must have ‘had two or 
more years of teaching e.xperienok A single salary schedule 
is in effect for all high-school teachers. 

The adoption by a small school system of such standards as 
these, and the coniystent employment of Hachors who. could 
meet them, would have been impossible in recent years in 
any but a relatively wealthy community. To provide as low 
a pupil-teacher ratio as that found in Grosse lie is still out of 
the question for most small schools. Conditions with respect 
to the supply of teachers are changing so rapidly, bow'ever, 
that ev’cn schools witii limited financial resources may shortly 
find it in their power to build up e.xperienced and well-trained 
stuffs; The standards exemplified in 0rosse He thqs suggest 
a goal to which other small schools may not unreasonably 


Supernal on. —Though the quality of the teaching staff 
in Grosse He High School no doubt accounts for many of the 
school’s outstanding characteristics, the chief explanation of 
the school’s superiority in organization is to be found in its 
supervisory program. 'The school has no special supervisors; 
responsibility for oversight of the details of its work, as well 
as for the formulation of |;eneral educational policies, is 
borne wholly by the principal. Observation of classroom 
teaching, conferences with indivicjual teachers, and meetings 
of the faculty as a whole furnish, as in most schools, a con- 
tinuing basis for the program of supervision. In addition, 
the principal hasttouglit to improve the quality of instruction 
and to give direction to the school’s work through a system- • 
atic self-survey of the school, through a program of curric- 
ulum revision in individual subjects of study, through pro- 
visions for the systematic examination- of new te.xtbooks, 
through arrangements ^ “visiting days,” and through the 
encouragement of suindJW and extension study by individual 
teachers. The effects of this supervisory program are in part, * 


aspire. 
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at least, discernible in the.various phases of the school's work 
described in the preceding pages. 

Features of organization applicable to other small schools . — 
The foregoing account of Grosse He High School provides a 
description of the majOT features of the school’s organization. 
The accoimt ma^;,.p^aps best^be concluded by a brief list 
of the features likely to be of widest significance. From tho 
standpoint of sinall-high-sthool practice in general, those 
features would seem most worthy of attention which have 
resulted not so much from the school’s unusual e.vternal ad- 
vantages as from constructive administrative leadership. 

The school’s arrangements for fle.xihility in admission and 
promotion clearly fall under the latter head. So likewise do 
a number of its proWsions for meeting pupils’ mdividual needs 
within separate class groups. The use which this particular 
school makes of standardized tests may be more extensive 
than is practicable in less wealthy schools, yet at least a 
limited use of .«iich tests is not out of the question In most 
small schools. The general methods employed in the organ- 
ization of the program of studies, if not the specific course 
olferings included in the program, are applicable to small 
schools everywhere. The plan used in the development of 
extracurriculum activities is similarly capable of widespread 
adoption, providing only that contmuit}’^ can be assured In 
general administrative policy. The program of guidance is 
one which is practicable even in schools of verj- limited fman- 
cial resources. Finally, the various arrangements for ar- 
ticulating the programs of the separate levels of the school 
system involve practices which are at least to some extent 
feasible in any small school. 

All these features of organization are not merely theoreti- 
cally practicable but have actually been put into efTect in an 
individual small school. This in itself is a fact which de- 
serves emphasis. 

«. tXVSO.MY OF TIME AS FUSCTWS OF SECONDAF^V-SCIIOOe 

OROANIZATIOS 

Reduced emphasis on economy of time . — With the increasing 
spread of the Junior high school movement, at least one major 
change in emphasis hta^ occurred. Early proponents of re- 
organization attached great unportance to the possibility of 
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achieving economy of time for the more capable pupils, 
through allowing such pupils to complete the normal second- 
ary-school program in less than the usual number of yeeu^.* 
Recently reoiganized schools have tended on the whole to 
give less attention to this aspect of organization, emphasizing 
^instead the general enrichment of the secondary-school 
program. 

This change may be variously explained. It has no doubt 
resulted in part from changes in economic and social condi- 
tions; there has perhaps been less pressure in recent years for 
the speedy completion of secondary education than was the 
case two decades or more ^o. The change has no doubt 
been furthered by the development of new methods of deal- 
ing with individual differences within the general school 
program. In considerable measure, however, the change 
would seem to have been due to the munerous administra- 
tive difficulties which reoiganized schools encounter when 
they attempt to nrovide for varying rates of prcgress. 
Where separate jfimor and senior high schools have been 
established, the gap between the two units frequently acts 
as a serious obstacle to pupils’ advancement more rapidly 
than at the normal rate. The shortness of the usual 3-year 
junior and senior periods, moreover, tends to limi t, the extent 
to which provision can be made fo^^^ial-progress groups. 
These difficulties, and others of simu^Plature, may have had 
quite as much to do with the lessened attention to economy 
of time as may more fundamental educational considerations. 

Except for the administrative difficulties involved, it is 
probable that many more schools than is now the case would 
regard provision for rapid progress as a major function of 
theh* organization. Hence an account of a school system 
which has particularly emphasized this function should be of 
general interest. The school system in question is that of 
Little Rock, Ark. Within this system the schools have been 
specially organized to allow a shortening of both the elemen- 
tary and the secondary periods for pupils who are willing and 
able to proceed more rapidly than the average. 

Major features of a plan for securing economy of time . — The 
Little Rock schools are administered on the 6-3-3 plan, 

* CL tbe Bummary of early arvmDenU for reorsanl^|Uon pr eeeDteJlD Bunker, F. F. Reor> 
orgaidtaUoii of tbe Publio-Scbool System, Cb, in. X7* 8. Boreeo of SdooetlOQ Bulletiii, 
1918, Na 8. 
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with separate junior and senior high schools. The system 
includes three junior high schools, which have a total en- 
rollment of approximately 3,500 pupils. The Little Rock 
Senior High School enrolls approximately 2,200 pupils.*® 
Courses in all the schools are offered on a semester basis, 
with semiannual promotions. 

* The plan for securing economy of time for the more able 
pupils in the secondary-school grades of the Little Rock 
system consists essentially in setting up uniform subject- 
matter requirements for each field of study, and in providing 
arrangements by which pupils may fulfill these requirements 
at various rates of speed. Differences in quality of work are, 
of course, taken into accoimt in judging pupils’ accomplish- 
ment. Unusual attention is given, however, to securing in 
the case of each pupil as rapid progress as the pupU’s indi- 
vidual ability may permit, so that'each pupil may form the 
habit of working at a high degree of effort and eflBciency. 

Three major arrangements are employed to allow varying 
rates of progress. First, the schools' make definite provision 
for the election of extra work by capable pupils during the 
regular school sessions. Second, special R umm er courses are 
offered for pupils who may wish to shorten their secbndary- 
school programs. Third, the gap between junior and senior 
high schools is so bridged as to allow an unusually flexible 
promotion scheme. Each of these arrangements merits at 
least brief description. < 2 

Provisions jor election of extra courses by capable pupils .^' — 
Opportunity to elect extra courses during the r^ular school 
session is offered only to pupils who secure "A” or "B” 
marks in all their major subjects. By taking full advantage 
of this opportunity, especially capable pupils may shorten 
their junior and senior high school programs by one half-year 
m each case. 

Opportunity for extra work in the junior high school grades 
is provided in certain instances by allowing capable pupils 
to elect one more than the usual number of courses in a given 
semester. For most pupils, howeveir, the opportunity to do 

In iddltkm to its nooDdnir tobooU for whito popUs, Little Rook mainUing a hlfb 
icbool for Necro papili. Only the §cbcx>li for white paplle ere here oonsklered. 

For e ceoerml oomiteftlon of thii preoUoe end t fogPBct od Its eitent in seoondeiT ichools 
of the ooantry, see MoDOgreph 13 oi this surrey, entitled ''Prorlskms for Indiriduel 
DUrerenoet, Mirk inf, end PromoUoiL" 
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extra work is afforded through special rapid-progll^ss sections. 
Pupils whose previouaftwork meets the required standard, and 
whose health, tnaturity, and general ability make rapid 
progress desirable, may be assigned at the beginning of any 
semester to one of these sections. During each semester the 
sections cover two half-years’ work in one of the major sub- 
jects. A different subject is “doubled” each half-year. 
Hence membership in a .rapid-progress section for four 
semesters places a pupil a half-year in advance of his normal 
grade group in all four of the recognized major subjects.** 
Since promotion is based primarily on accomplishment in 
these subjects, the advancement thus gained allows a pupil 
to be admitted to the senior high school at the end of two and 
one-half years of junior high school work. 

Junior high school pupils may not anticipate senior high 
school work by “doubling” in more than four subjects, nor 
by “doubling” more than once in any one subject. They 
may, however, gain less than a full half-year’s credit by 
electing fewer than four semesters of extra work. The fact 
that certam pupils take advantage of this latter opportunity 
means that various “odd” credits must be recognized in 
admitting pupils to the senior liigh school. The method of 
providing for pupils who have earned such credits will be 
described in connection with the plan for assuring effective 
coordination of school work at upper and lower levels. 

In the senior high school grades, arrangements for per- 
mitting pupils to earn extra credits are somewhat simpler. 
They consist merely in allowing the abler pupils to include 
one more than the usual number of courses in their programs. 
Since the school offers promotion by subject in all subjects, 
capable pupils enjoy a considerable degree of freedom in 
determining their own rates of progress. 

In addition to providing opportunity for earning extra 
credits in its own courses, the senior high school grants credit 
for acceptable w#rk done under other auspices. Corre- 
spondence courses of secondary-school grade offered by the 
State University may in particular be presented by students 

» Thia Is true only, of course, In case the rapid-progress section has been able to complete the 
work outlined for it, A rapld-progreas group occasionally proves unable to advance with 
luIBcient speed to cover the necessary ground in the time available, in such cases attention is 
shifted from rapid progress to enrichment of the usual program. PuplU who do rapid-progress 
work are eipected to work only at a high degree of efficiency without being unduly pushed. 
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as a part of their high-school programs. The senior high 
school is inclined to give full allowance, furthermore, for 
credits transferred from other institutions, on the assump- 
tion that its own obligation is to gage the atHlity of its pupils 
by their performance rather than by more arbitrary credit 
standards. 

The foregoing arrangements apply to pupils enrolled in the 
junior and senior high schools for full-time study. The 
senior high school offers courses also for students who can 
devote only part time to school work, at hours at which these 
students can take “'advantage of such courses. The courses in 
question are elected chiefly by pupils who have had to leave 
school early in order to earn a livelihood. Credits gained in 
the part-time courses may be used on the same basis as those 
obtained in full-time work, toward* satisfying the school's 
requirements for promotion and graduation. Though the 
part-time work is not “extra” in the same sense as 


courses added to normal loads by full-time studenis7 tro^ 
types of courses represent outgrowths of the same funda- 
mental policy — that of providing full opportunity for pupils 
to gain as much education as possible, as rapidly as possible. 

Summer session for advance credit and “make-up ” — 
^sides being permitted to obtain advance credit fbr extra 
work during regular sessions, capable pupils are encouraged 
to undertake summer study. Summer courses, unlike extra 
regular session courses, are open not merely to “A” and 
“B” pupils, but also to pupils who are required to repeat 
certain courses because of failures in their regular work, and 
to pupils with average records who need a small number of 
advance credits to permit early graduation. 

The summer session in tittle Rock is an optional session.'® 
The work of the summer school is so organized, however, as 
to meet as fully as possible the standards for regular-session 
Ttresses. The school is conducted in the high-school build- 
ing, and draws its teachers largely from the regular high- 

” A 5mall tuition fee Is regularly charged for work In Bunmier courses* though no earnest 
pupil who can not alTord to pay the foe la barred from summer work on that account. The 
l>ractioe of changing for tuition is reported to have had good results In two reat>ects. First* It 
has tended to eliminate from the summer session pupils who were not intoresied in enrolling 
for a serious purpoae. Second* It has tended to keep pupils from slighting their work in 
regular session merely because they could look forward to making it up" in the summer. 
The prospect of having to pay for failure has apparently been in certain cases a strong incen- 
tive to serious sflort. 
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school staff. The session is six weeks in length. Summer 
school begins immediately upon ^the close of the spring 
semester, so that there is no interruption of school work for 
pupils who elect the summer courses. Classes meet for six 
days each week, from 8 to quarter past 12 o’clock daily. 
Since pupils are ^owed to elect no more than two courses 
during any one summer, the relatively long school day makes 
it possible to arrange for daily supervised study in connec- 
tion with each course. The summer courses given under 
these conditions are credited as full equivalents of corre- 
sponding half-year courses in the regular sessions. 

The opportunity for extra work which the summer school 
offers has proved ^to be of value in a number of ways. Its 
usefulness is obvibus in the case of especially capable pupils 
who wish to shorten their periods of secondary-schooK 
attendance, and of pupils who have failed and need to make 
up work required for graduation. In p.ddition, the summer 
session allows pupils to take w'ork not open to them during 
the regular year. College-preparatory students, for example, 
may elect courses in shorthand, typewriting, or general 
business subjects; and pupils who are seeking to meet specific 
vocational requirements may take subjects needed for special 
certificates. Summer work is also of service in providing 
specialTo1|ege-preparatory work for pupils who have changed 
their college plans. Moreover, the summer courses make it 
possible for pupils whose high-school standing is irregular to 
adjust their high-school programs. In this latter respect 
pupils who have lost time through transfers from other 
schools, through changes from one curriculum to another, 
or through absences during regular sessions are likely to be 
especially benefited. The summer school thus furnished a 
useful supplement to the work of the regular year under a 
considerable variety of circumstances. 

Though not a part of the formal summer-school arrange- 
ments, the provisions made by the senior high school for 
“parallel reading” during the summer deserve mention in 
this connection. The English department of the school 
issues at the close of each spring semester a'li^t of the books 
which are to be required for reading duiing^the fall semester’ 
of the following year. Cppies-of these books are withdrawn 
from the school Library and placed in the city library, where 
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they ftre readily accessible. Pupils who are not enrolled in 
the summer school are encouraged to do their reading in the 
summer as a means of lightening their work for the following 
semester. Shortly after the opening of school in September, 
examinations are given on the required reading, and pupils 
obtaining satisfactory grades are excused from such reading 
during the semester. The opportunity to anticipate regular- 
session work in this way offers a further means by which 
pupils may advance more rapidly than at the usual rate. 

Provisions jor coordinating junior and senior high school 
work . — Opportunity to gain extra credits, either during regu- 
lar sessions or in the summer school, could obviously be of 
only limited value without careful coordination of the work 
of the junior and senior high schools. In spite of the fact 
that it is handicapped by having separate junior and senior 
organizations, the Little Rock school system has succeeded 
in largely removing the gap between the schools for rapid- 
progress pupils. The chief means employed in doing so have 
been two. 

First, each major subject field throughout the system has 
been put in charge of a special supervisor, who has been 
made responsible for appropriate grade placement of mate- 
rials and for the general integration of the course of study. 
The supervisorsiiave devoted particular attention to estab- 
lishing grade standards in terms of specific goals for each 
semester’s work, so that the requirements for advance 
credits may be defined with reasonable accuracy. 

Second, arrangements have been made tWugh which, 
when need arises, pupils may take both junior and senior 
high school courses at the same time. Thus pupils may be 
granted promotion by subject b^ween the junior high schools 
and the senior high schools as well as within the separate 
schools. 

The latter provision is sufiBciently uncommon among 
separately organized junior and senior high schools to require 
explanation. It depends for its success in Little Rock laigely 
on the geographical location of the schoob. Of the three 
junior high schoob in the system one b situated within a 
'stone’s throw of the senior high school. The nearness of 
these two schoob makes it po^ble for pupib enrolled in 
either school to take certain courses in the other. Accord- 
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ingly^ ninth-grade pupils who are ready for certain senior 
high school courses and tenth-grade pupils who have 
deficiencies in one or two junior high school courses are 
permitted to include in their programs appropriate courses 
in both schools. Ninth-grade pupils living outside the 
district of the junior high school in question may be trans- 
ferred to tins school for their final semester of lower-school 
work. Through these arrangements the Little Rock school 
system allows a fle.xibiUty of progress from the lower second- 
ary grades to the upper which is seldom found e.xcept m 
6-year schools. 

By thus defining requirements in each subject field, and 
by putting into effect a thoroughly workable scheme for 
advancing pupils from junior to senior high school as fast as 
their accomplishment justifies, the Little Rock schools have 
gone far toward overcoming the formidable obstacles to a 
rapid-progress scheme presented by separate secondary- 
school units. 

• Methods ysed in popularizing the rapid-progress plan.— 
Little Rock has not been satisfied, however, merely with 
making varying rates of progress possible. The schools 
have taken definite steps to insure the use of the rapid- 
process plan, by bringing it directly to the attention of the 
pupils and their parents. 

An innovation which has done much to popularize the 
plan has been the introduction of a special commencement for 
pupils who complete their high-school programs in the sum- 
mer session. The senior high school holds three commence- 
ments annually — one in January, one in May, and one in 
July , so that pupils receive their diplomas immediately upon 
finishing their work, no matter how irregular their programs 
may have been. In the list of graduates appearing on the ' 
printed program for each commencement, the names of 
pupils who have graduated in a year or a half-year less than 
the normal time are specially emphasized. The commence- 
ment held at the close of the summer session is by no means 
the leagt impressive of the three. It is conducted out of 
doors in the late afternoon of the last day of the summer 
school, in surroundings wliich help to make it an unusually 
colorful ceremony. 
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The schools also rely upon direct advertising of the rapid- 
progress plan. In April of each year, posters are placed in 
the junior and senior high school buildings, urging summer- 
school attendance. Assemblies, articles in the school publica- 
tions, and general school publicity are bkewise employed to 
bring not merely the summer school but the rapid-progress 
scheme as a whole to the attention of the pupils and their 
parents. 

The most effective means for insuring appropriate use of 
the plan has been found, however, to be discussion of the plan 
with home-room groups and with individual pupils. Such 
discussion forms a regular part of the guidapce program. 
The possibility of saving time in their junior high school 
work is explained to capable pupils during their first semester 
in the school. Letters are sent to the parents of such pupils, 
strongly urging the use of the rapid-progress plan, outlining 
various schemes for completing the junior high school course 
in two and one-half years, and requesting parents to indicate 
their approval or disapproval of the plan. In ttih senior 
high school a similar procedure has been adopted. The 
program of each pupil admitted to the school is carefully 
drawn up in conference with the pupil concerned, and 
opportunities to shorten his period of attendance are pointed 
out to him. Through such advance planning, and through 
subsequent correspondence and conferences with parents, 
the school seeks not merely to insure the appropriateness of 
each pupil’s choice of work but to help the pupil complete 
his program in the shortest possible time. 

Resvlis of the rapid-progress plan . — The results of the rapid- 
progress plan as thus administered may be gaged by certain 
data for 1930. 

In that year 23 per cent of the secondary-school pupils 
who were enrolled at the end of the regular session attended 
summer school. Eighty per cent of these pupils were taking 
advance work; 20 per cent were doing review or make-up 
work. Ninety-seven per cent of the total number completed 
their summer-school courses. 

In that year also, 74 pupils — 1 in every 6 in a graduating 
class of 435 — received their high-school diplomas from a half- 
year to a year earlier than t\\d time at which they would have 
been graduated under the usual year-by-year scheme. 
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Ninety-sLx pupils were graduated at the end of the summer 
session. Thirty-six of these had completed their work a 
half-year early ; others had taken advantage of the summer 
courses to make up previous loss of time in their programs. 

Clearly the rapid-progress plan in little Rock represents 
no mere paper -program. The plan is not only there to be 
used by pupils who may properly avail themselves of it; it 
actually is being used by a considerable proportion of the 
secondary-school enrollment. 

Appropriateness of the rapid-progress plan for secondary 
schools in general. — Whether the plan here described will 
^ commend itself to secondary schools in general must depend 

in large measure upon at least two important considerations. 
The first consideration is that of the relative value of rapid 
progress as compared with an enriched program for especially 
able pupils. The issue between these methods- of meeting 
indicddual differences is by no means dead, and various 
school systems may well be expected to deal with it in various 
ways. The second consideration is that of the conditions 
necessary to put a rapid-progress scheme into full effect. 
Little Rock has been favored in its own undertaking by a 
number of special circumstances. Its advantage in the loca- 
tion of certain of its schools has been pointed out. It has 
had in its favor also a relatively large secondaiy-school 
enrollment, which has greatly facilitated provision for rapid- 
progress sections, for promotion by subject, and for the 
arrangement of special programs for individual pupils. 
Schools less fortunately situated will in many cases not be 
able completely to parallel the Little Rock organization, 
however fully they may approve its purposes and its methods. 

The rapid-progress scheme adopted in Little Rock repre- 
sents, therefore, neither a complete nor a final answer to the 
question of economy of time in secondary education. The 
“ scheme is nevertheless of distinct interest as evidence that 

economy of time can be achieved under a school oiganiza- 
tion addressed directly to thdt end, and as a suggestion of 
means by which certain major administrative obstacles 
may be overcome. 
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7. REOROANIZATION IN AN " UNREOROANIZED" SCHOOL 

Difficulties jaced by a l^-year high school . — Comparisons of 
reorganized and unreorganized secondary schools have showm 
that conventionally organized schools tend in general to be 
inferior to reorganized schools in both comprehensiveness 
and consistency of organization.'^ The differences between 
the two types of schools can not be satisfactorily explained in 
terms of the inability of the conventional schools to adopt 
any specific feature of reorganized-school practice. The 
differences would seem to be more largely attributable to at 
least two factors which are often difficult to analyze. In the 
first place the conventional form of organization offers seri- 
ous obstacles, even though it does not present an absolute 
barrier, to the introduction of desirable practices. In the 
second place conventionally organized schools tend to be 
subject to the tradition of certain formal standards and 
procedures from \»hicl^ reorganized schools, by the mere fact 
of reorganization, are Relatively free. 

Evanston Township High ^hool, of Evft^ton, 111., is a 
4-year high school which is quite as subject as most conven- 
tional schools to disadvantages both of form of organization 
ai^d of tradition. Certidn features of the school organiza- 
- tion in Evanston merit description as examples of what can 
be accomplished despite the handicaps of the conventional 
grade grouping. 

Evanston Township High School is a school of approxi- 
mately 2,500 pupils, serving a thoroughly heterogeneous pop- 
ulation The school is supported and controlled under the 
general regulations for township high schools in effect in the 
State of Illinois.'® These regulations provide for high-school 
districts which are only occasionally coextensive with the 
local elementary-school districts. In the case of Evanston 
ihe high-school district includes two complete elementary- 
school dismcts and small areas served by two others. Re- 
sponsibihty for support and control of the high school is 
vested in a separate high-school board, which elects the high- 
sclrool principal. Entirely independent boards are respon- 
sible for the elementary -school districts,^ each of wliich has 

III. IV.andVII. 

I For a general discussion of the Illinois school-district regulations, see Monograph No. 8 

of the Buxvsy, entitled * * Dlstrtet Organlxation and Secondary Education." 
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its own superintendent of schools. No two of the boards in 
the Evanston area overlap in their composition, nor are the 
administrative and supervisory officers for the high-school 
and elementary-school districts in any instance the same 
persons. As a result of tliese conditions the Evanston Town- 
ship High School is completely set apart, legally and finan- 
cially, from the schools below it. 

The restrictions imposed on the high-school organization 
are obvious. Evanston is apparently committed to a 4-year 
high school so long as the present school district law remains 
unchanged. Within its organization, moreover, the high 
school is under greater pressure than most 4-year schools to 
confine itself to conventional procedures. Not merely is it 
relatively free from external compulsion to introduce changes 
in practice; it actually can not introduce changes wliich are 
in any important respect dependent on corresponding changes 
in the elementary grades unless it can secure the voluntary 
cooperation of entirely independent school officials. 

Until very recently, furthermore, the high school has tended 
to emphasize preparation in the classics as its major objective. 
Its inheritance of a strongly academic tradition has had one 
admirable outcome in the respect which has been built up 
for high standards of scholarslrtp. Less admirable has been 
the narrowness and formality in the school’s program which 
this tradition has tended to produce. The conception of the 
school held by the community, by the pupils, and H y its own — 
stafT,a(as a school concerned almost exclusively with academic 
training, has been no less an obstacle to the introduction of 
practices characteristic of reorganized schools than has the 
complete separation of the school from the lower grades in 
the public-school system. 

To bring about a change from the conventional program 
under these conditions has required both a revision of internal 
practice in the high school, and a development of cooperative 
relations with the Elementary schools serving the same school 
Population. Both the internal changes in the-.school and the 
changes affecting the relationship of the high school with the 
elementary schools are of interest, since they involve types 
of practice likely to be of peculiar value to schools committed 
to the 8-4 organization. 

i 
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Intfmal reorganization in a J^-year school . — Revision of 
practice within the school has been undertaken slowly. The 
principal has in general followed the policy of making the 
need for a specific change clearly felt before the change itself 
has been proposed. Changes in the program of studies, for 
example, have, been brought about not through arbitrary 
nlterntion of the established program, but as a result of full 
discussion— first in meetings of the faculty, and later with 
representative groups in the community — of the needs of 
various types of pupils. Through development of supporting 
sentiment t^mohg the groups affected, each new practica 
introduced has thus had some assurance of permanence. 

C^ertain changes in tlie program of studies illustrate the 
type of modifications th^i^h wliich the school has sought to 
increase the compreheij^sjveness of its organization. To 
provide tundament4l instruction not offered in the preceding 
grades, Qoursos in civics and science have been required of 
ninth-griide pupils. Special “opportunity” courses, further- 
more, have been added to the regular work in English, 
mathematics, "world history, biology; commercial geography, 
and home economics, “to enable . . . pupils who are not 
particularly gifted in a scholastic way to do worth-while work 
well adapted to their needs and abilities with a normal degree 
* of success.” The high-school 'program as a whole is so or- 
ganized that pupils must elect specialized curriculuins at tlie 
beginning of the ninth grade, but the first year’s work in the 
various curriculums has been made sufficiently general to 
allow any necessary transfers from one currieulum to another 
^ without serious loss. College preparatory curriculums still 
hold a dominant position in the program of studies. The 
school has ftevertheless been giving an increasing place to 
other-than-academic specialization, first through enrichment 
of the general, fine arts, and business curriculums, and more 
recently through- the introduction of courses in home econom- 
ics for girls and practical arts for boys. The work in home 
economics has been made c.xtensive enough to permit four 
years of study in this field. Courses in practical arts thus 
far include two years of woodworking, two years of automo- 
bile mechanics, and four years of mechanical and architectural^^ 
drawing ; the addition of courses in other fields Ls contemplated 
as rapidly as the courses can be effectively organized. 
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Through these various extensions in its offerings the school 
is gradually developing a program of studies wliich will even- 
tually parallel, within a 4-year grade grouping, the programs 
offered in the upper grades of outstanding reorganized 
systems. 

In keeping \^^th the general policy underlying the expansion 
of the school’s organization, the extracumeulum 1ms been 
permitted to grow only as fast as clearly recognized needs 
have called for expansion. No formal activity periods have 
as yet been included in the weekly schedule, and pupils are 
entirely free to refrain from participation m activities. 
The development of special activities has been strongly 
encouraged, however, whenever pupils have shown active 
interest in particular undertakings. As a result, the school 
now provides at least a limited amount ^f opportunity for 
participation in practically all the commonly recognized 
types of extracurriculum activity. An informal pupil 
organization is engaged in the promotion and regulation of ' 
numerous student projects — school publications^ intramural I 
athletics, school social affairs, and the like. Without any ] 
elaborate club program formulated in advance, clubs have ^ 
been established to provide an outlet for a considerable I 
variety of pupil interests. Intramural athletics attract a I 
large number of the pupils. Musical organi^tions, school p 
publications, student assemblies, and seho*social affairs 
provide further opportunities for the development of varied 
interests and abilities. As in the case of the school’s program 
of curriculum work, the program of extracurriculum activities 
is being added to year by year, in ways which bring it in- \ 
creasingly in harmony with. the programs undertaken in 
reorganized schools. 

Concurrently with the expansion of its curriculum and 
extracurriculum offering, the school has been developing an j 
extensive system of educational guidance. A director of | 
guidance has been appointed for. the school -as a whole, and 
certain teachers have been sheeted as special advisers. 
Each adviser is responsible for personal oversight of the 
individual pupils in his charge. The scWol has gradually 
made an increasing amount of information available to the 
advisers concerning each pufil— a cumulative record of the 
pupil’s school progress, results of standardized tests of 
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nbility and achievement, reports on periodic health examina- 
' tions, ratings of the pupil’s (pialities by tlie teachers who 
have come in contact with him, and data on the pupil's 
liome environment, general prospects, iind educational 
ambitions^ In each successive decision which tlie pu|)il 
has to make with respect to his school work, be lias oppor- 
tunity for a conference with his adviser. Tlie individual 
attention thus given is supplemented by more general 
guidance through such agencies ns the school handbook, 
discussion of educational pr<^ms in home-room groups, 
articles in school publicationf|hreetings with parents, and 
the like. The school has not thus fur undertaken a compre- 
hensive program of vocational guidance, ^4ls distinguished 
from educational guidance. It has still . to introduce, 
moreover, such widely recognized features as special guidance 
classes, and systematic exploratory or try-out courses. Yet 
its present provisions for guidance represent a marked 
advance over those which are characteristic of conven- 
tionally organized schools. 

The school has undertaken extensive changes in still 
other major directions. In particular, it has been devoting 
careful attention to the revision of its courses of study in vari- 
ous fields, and to the improvement of methods of teaching. 
The new procedures introduced in connection w'ith the 
program of studies, the extracurriculum, and the program 
of guidance thus constitute only a part of the school’s 
^mproach to the improvement of its work; yet they may 
serve to indicate the nature of the internal reorganization 
which is being carried out. 

Changes in practice afecting the upper elementary-school 
grades . — For obvious reasons, changes dependent on cooppra- 
tive relations with the elementary schools in the 'Evanston 
area have had to be undertaken even more slowdy than 
changes wdthin the high school itself. The most importaEt 
general modifications in the work of the seventh and eighth 
grades have thus far concerned the content of the curriculum 
and the provisions for guidance of pupils about to enter the 
liigh school. 

Revision of subject matter in certain fundamental cobraes 
has been undertaken by joint committees of el^ientary- 
school and high-school teachers. Each such committee 
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has dealt with the curriculum not in the seventh and eighth 
grades alone, but in grades 7, 8, and 9 considered as a unit. 
Thus far the curriculum in English has been extensively 
revised on a cooperative basis, and a beginning has been 
made in coordinating the courses in social studies and science. 
Further curriculum revision is planned as opportufiity 
permits. The work already undertaken has been of hardly 
less value in bringing about a fuller understanding by high- 
school and elementary-school teachers' of each other’s 
problems, than in securing -appropriate curriculum content. 
The extension of the plan of cooperative curriculum- 
study seems to promise increasingly closer relationship^’ 
between the upper and lower schools. 

Development of the guidance program in the lower 
grades has had a similar effect. The changes introduced 
in. the lower-school guidance programs, though they are no 
more important than the changes in curriculum content, 
bulk somewhat larger in the school’s general organization 
than do th^^rocedures for curriculum revision. 

Under the leadership of the director of guidance in the high 
school, arrangements have been made by which eighth-grade 
pupils are given a considerable measure of help in planning 
their high-school programs before they leave the elementary 
school. The eighth-grade teachers serve as heme-room 
advisers. To assist these teachers in their g^dance of indi- 
ridual pupils, the high school issues a bulletin in which are 
presented, for the teachers’ use, data, on the probabilities of 
pupils’ success in the various high-school curriculums, as 
indicated by scores on achievement tests given in the ele- 
mentary school; suggestions as to the courses likely to be of 
greatest value to pupils of various levels of ability; an ex- 
planation of the high-school program of studies; and direc- 
tions for filling out the pupils’ election cards. 

The high school itself comes in direct contact with the 
eighth-grade pupils through an arrangement by which these 
pupils and their home-room teachers visit the school, with 
high-school pupils serving as their escorts. In the couree of 
^ this visit the activities of the school are explained by high- 
school pupils and by members of the school staff. The 
parents of prospective pupils are likewise informed of the 
opportunities which the high school offers, chiefly by means 
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of printed bulletins and of group meetings conducted under 
the auspices of the parent-teacher associations. 

, An important adjunct to the guidance program consists in 
\ the preparation by the high school of an annual report of the 
N^arks of first-year pupils. This report is issued each Febru- 
ary»^hd shows the distribution of the marks obtained by 
the pupils from each elementary school in each of the first- 
semester subjects. Sent to all the elementary schools from 
which pupils arepromoted to Evanston Township High School, 
the reports oflFer a means by which^ach elementary school may 
compare the accomplishment of its pupils with that of pupils 
from the other schools in the district,^ and a means also by 
which each school may gage the soundness of the advice 
which it gives its pupils in their choice of high-school courses. 

The elementary schools in turn provide the high school 
with a record of the seventh-grade and eighth-grade work of 
each entering pupil. The forms used for this purpose have 
been developed by a joint, committee of elementary-school 
and high-schoOl teachers. They allow a cumulative record 
of progress from the seventh grade through the twelfth, so 
that the high school has for the use of its own home-room 
teachers and advisers detailed information with respect to 
each pupil from the beginning of the nominal secondary -school 
period. « 

The scheme of guidance made possible by these various 
means — bulletins to the eighth-grade teachers, visits of pupils 
to the school, the giving of information to parents, reports on 
the success of first-year high-school pupils, and cumulative 
records covering seventh-grade and eighth-grade work — is 
obviously neither as comprehensive nor as thoroughly inte- 
grated as that which might be provided in a 6-year secondary- 
school system. It oflfers marked advantages, however, 
over the meager provisions for guidance in most unreoigan- 
ized systems. Furthermore, it provides the nucleus for a gen- 
eral plan of lower-school guidance which promises to become 
an increasingly valuable feature of the school oiganization. 

Attainment oj elective cooperation between high school and 
elerruntary schools. — The establishment of a scheme of co- 
operative curriculum revision and the introduction of an 
improved system of guidance represent, as has been noted, 
the principal general changes which have been brought about 
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as means of improving the coordination between the upper- 
school and lower-school programs. Individual elementary 
schools in the Evanston district have from time to time 
modified their oiganizations in still other respects. In a 
number of instances, for example, these schools have placed 
their teaching on a departmental basis in the seventh and 
eighth grades; one or two schools have instituted at least 
partial promotion by subject; a number have made special 
provisions in their oiganizations for individual differences 
in pupils ahilities and needs ; and in certain cases the ele- 
mentary schools have revised their programs of studies to 
conform more closely to the programs found in reoiganized 
schools. The changes already described are of major inter- 
est in the present connection, however, not merely because 
they have affected the majority of the pupils entering the 
high school rather than the pupils from a few, elementary 
schools only , hut because they have been brought about 
largely through the efforts of the high school itself, 

with the modifications which the high school has made 
in its own program, these changes have resulted from full 
and open discussion of specific problems. That the high 
school has been able to enlist the active cooperation of the 
elementary schools has been due to a number of factors. 

In part this cooperation has no doubt resulted from the 
extensive publicity given to the high school’s program. The 
principal and various members of his staff have u.sed every 
favorable opportunity to discuss the work of the school with 
representative groups in the community, and to show the 
relation of the secondary-school program to the whole local 
program of public education. Through discussions of this 
type much has been done to enlist the interest trf the citizens 
not merely in the high-school program as Such but in the 
development of effective relations between the upper and 
low’er units of the school system. 

Cooperation between these units has also been promoted 
by the h^h school's readiness to recognize the needs of pupils 
sent to it by the elementary schools. The high school ac- 
cepts its entering pupils on the basis of simple promotions 
from the lower grades. The modifications made in the high- 
school program of studies to adapt the work of the school to 
the needs of various types of entering pupils have already been 
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noted. These modifications, and others of similar intent, 
have provided tangible evidence of the school’s willingness to 
do its share in any program of cooperation. 

Finally, cooperative relations between the schools have 
been furthered by the high-school principal’s personal and 
professional relationships with the superintendents in his 
district. The principal has frequently token the initiative 
in seeing direct coordination of the upper-school and lower- 
school work. He has at all times been ready to discuss mat- 
ters pertaining to this problem, in an eflfort to arrive at a 
course of action equally acceptable to all the school groups 
concerned. His interest in coming to mutual agreements, 
rather than decisions based on purely arbitrary or authorita- 
tive action, has unquestionably been of especial value in the 
development of harmonious school policies. 

PossibilUies of improvemeni in the organization of the average 
i-year scAoo/.— The organization of Evanston Township High 
School is still in process of development.** The changes 
which have been made in the school’s internal practice and 
in its relationships with the elementary schools represent 
only a beginning in the projected extension of the secondary- 
school program. Whether Ev'anston can eventually achieve a 
secondary-school organization completely equivalent to that 
of outstanding reorganized schools depends upon factors not 
clearly predictable. But the progress already made is in itself 
significant. It suggests that even the school which is inevi- 
tably bound down to the conventional grade grouping can raise 
i ts organization much above the con ven tional level. Evanston 
has apparently achieved this result veiy largely through 
systematic efforts to provide for the specific needs of its pupils, 
through willingness to initiate changes in its own organization 
and to ask for ntj^essary changes in the organization of 
other school units, and through constant interpretation of its 
problems in relation to those of the school system as a whole. 
These means are open to eveiy conventionally organized 
school. They do not promise instant improvement in school 
practice. They do, however, provide a basis for gradual im - 
provement in which each successive gain is likely to be lasting. 

“ During the year tbe school made airangementa for regular guidance periods (o 

addition to tbe individual oonfeienoes provided earlier; for an elective ooum in careers to deal 
with tbe problemaof pupUa moit in need of such a oourae; and for work in remedial reading. 
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8. EDUCATIONAL LEADERSHIP AND SCHOOL OROANIZATION 

The six school organizations described in this chapter were 
established to deal with widely different educational prob- 
lems. As a result, the practices adopted by the schools 
concerned have likewise been widely different. The schools 
have had in common, however, one characteristic of "so much 
importance that ft deserves specific mention. That charac- 
teristic has been the intelligent direction given to their 
programs by principals, vice-principals, and superintendents 
possessed of professional initiative, broad social vision, and 
sound understanding of education. 

It is no doubt a mere truism that the quality of a school’s 
organization must in the last analysis be chiefly dependent 
on the ability of it^dministrative oflBcers. Yet in a study 
which has necessarily dealt with forms and practices in or- 
ganization more laigely than with the personalities behind 
them, this truism may occasionally have seemed to be left 
out of due account. If this has been the case, even brief 
consideration of the outstanding schools here described may 
serve to emphasize a fact which can not be overemphasized: 
that the quality of educational leadership, rather than the 
form of organization in itself, must eventually determine the 
effectiveness of any school organization. 
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RECENT GROWTH AND PRESENT STATUS 
OF THBF PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 

BY O. I. FREDERICK 

CHAPTER I : RECENT GROWTH OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

s /. SCOPE OF T* *HIS PROJECT 

Approximately 2,000 articles, research studies, anii books 
attest an active and widespread interest in the junior-college 
movement.* The most comprehensive books on the subject 
^ are those by Koos* and by Eells.® 

This report is concerned primarily with the recent growth* 
of junior colleges (for white students) operated under public 
auspices and with their status in regard to control, housing, 
and relation to high school. In compliance with the general 
policy of the survey, private junior ^oUeges are considered 
very briefly and f6r comparative purposes only. Negro 
junior collies and lower divisions of.colIeges and universities 
(if located on the same campus) are not included in this 
investigation. Special types of reorganization are considered 
in Part III of this report. Articulation of high school and 
college and kinds of innovation affecting students at the 
junior-college level are dealt with in this survey in Mono- 
graph 10, Articulation of High School and College. 

t. METHOD OF INVESTIQA TION 

* It seems apparent that valid comparisons can be made 
between different investigations only if the procedures * 
employed are virtually the same. Therefore, in order to ascer- 
tain growth and trends the procedures to be enumerated Jor this 
study Jot 1931 are practically ident ical with those used by Koos* 

‘ Eelte, Waller Crosby. Biblloifraphy of Junior Colleges. U. S. Office of Education, Bul- 
letin, 1930, No. 2. Lists 1,600 references. 

> Koos, I^nard V. The Junior College. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 

192L 682 pp. 2 vols. , 

The Junior-College Movement. Boston, Oinn Si Co., 1926. 436 pp. 

* Fells, Walter Crosby. The Junior College. Boston, Houghton-MiffliD Co., 1931. 833 pp. 

• Koos, Leonard V. Recent Growth of the Junion College. School Review, 3(V ; 256-266, 

April, 1928. 
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The small amount of information to be reported concerning^ 
private junior colleges is taken from the directory of the 
junior college,* excluding figures for private junior colleges 
for Negroes. For the nine public junior colleges and the nine 
State junior colleges which did not reply to the inquiry form 
in 1931, data concerning enrollment in 1930-31, classification 
as public or State (e.xcept in Mississippi), geographical loca- 
tion, and date of establishment of the junior college are taken 
from the same directory. Other findings are based on replies 
to the inquiry form only, 

J. GROWTH OF JVSIOR COLLEGES 

Incremes in total number of publicly supported colleges 
and students . — The total number of public and State junior 
colleges known to be in operation during 1931 was 175. This 
number was two and one-half times as large as m 1922, nine 
years earlier. The enrollment in freshman and sophomOre 
college grades only and exclusive of those in extension courses 
was 47,329, or almost six times that in 1922. An increase in 
size of units is apparent. 

Public junior colleges. — Three-fourths of the public junior 
colleges are maintained in city school districts (not restricted 
to places with 10,000 or more inhaMtants), one-eighth in 
union high-school districts, one-te „h in junior-college dis- 
tricts Coterminous with two or more union high-school 
districts, and the other few in township high-school districts. 
The union high-school districts are prevalent in California 
and the township -high-school districts in Illinois. 

Nearly four-fifths of the institutions included in this inves- 
tigation are public junior colleges; that is, parts of local 
public-school systems. Their number has trebled in the 
9-year period from 1922 to 1931, increasing from 46 towl36. 
During the nine years the enrollment grew to more than 
seven times what it was in 1922, from 5,163 to 37,662. 

The average increase per year in the number of schools was 
11.9 for 1922 to 1927 and 7.8 for 1927 to 1931^ This decrease 
in the rapidity of development is showm graphically in Fig- 
ure 1 . The average increase per year in enrollment in first and 
second college years only (exclusive of students in extension 

• CampbeU. Doak 8. Dlnotory o( UN Junior CoUage, U8Z Junior Collage Journal. 

2 ; 23^248, JaDuary, 1032. 
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leges was 1.4 for 1922 to 1927 and 2 for 1927 to 1931, a 
noticeable augmentation. The average increase per year in 
the number of students was 97 for 1922 to 1927 and 1,476 
for 1927 to 1931', an extremely Marked acceleration in 
growth. 

A comparison of Figures 1 and 2 shows that the public 
junior colleges have developed much more rapidly in number 
of units and in number of students than the State junior 
colleges. 

The State junior colleges are a diverse and relatively un- 
stable group. They include three units maintained as parts 



IiouRE 1.— Number of public and State 
Junior colleges In operation In 1922, 1927, 
and 1931 



Figure 2.— Number of students in public and 
State junior colleges in operation in 1922, 
1927, and 1931 


of normal schools or teachers colleges, 11 county or joint- 
county schools largely supported and controlled by the State 
in a State in which the county is not a dominant educational 
unit, 2 as branches .of State universities, 8 agricultural or 
agricultural and mechanical arts colleges, and a miscellaneous 
group df other educational ffiitutions under State control. 
A notable decrease has occurred in the number of junior 
colleges in normal schools and teachers colleges. There were 
18 such units in 1922, 7 in 1927, and 3 in 1931. In 'most, if 
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not all, of these cases the giving up of the junior college was 
m some way related to extension to 4-year-college status. 

n the other hand, the 8 agricultural or agricultural and 
mechanical arts colleges and the 11 junior colleges in Missis- 
sippi, which stress agricultural curriculums, constitute one- 
nalf of aU the State junior colleges and have increased signifi- 
cantly in number since 1922. The most rapid increase has 
been in the Mississippi junior colleges, the number of units 
mounting from none in 1922 to 3 in 1927 and to 11 in 1931. 
he enrollment advanced from none in 1922 to 1,633 in 1931. 
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Private junior colleges. —Exdusive of junior colleges for 
Negroes the number of private junior colleges has increased 
from 137 m-1922 to 189 in 1927 and to 273 in 1931. The 
number of students enrolled in freshman and sophomore 
ofiQ advanced successively from 7,682 to 15,485 to 

36,068. Durmg the nine years the number of units doubled 
and the enroUment was multiplied by almost five. As a 
result the average enroUment per school in the first two col- 
ege grad^ grow from 61 to 138. The figures for 1922 and 
1987 are from studies by Koos, and the ones for 1931 are 
* 
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dpri\ed from the directory for the junior college, 1932, 
Keference to these sources was made early in the chapter. 

4. INCREASE /.V SIZE OF JVMOR COLLEGES 

Notable growth of junior colleges with respect to size of 
typical or average units is presented in Table 2 and Figure 3. 
A cornpanson of Figures 1 and 2 shows the same fact Both 
the number and the enrollment of public junior colleges and 
^o^tate junior colleges have grown rapidly, but the enroll- 
ment has so far outrun the number that 'a very' marked in- 
crease in size of institutions has resulted. The tentative 
desirable minimum standard of 150 or 200 students proposed 
b} Koos ® is being attained by an ever-increasing proportion 
of the junior colleges, nearly half of the public junior colleges 
and fully half of the State junior colleges having reached it. 

Table 2.— Median enrollment, range of enrollments of (he middle 50 ver* 
l927°atrW3r State junior colleges in 19%, 




Measure 


First quart lie.. 

Metlian 

Third quartile. 
Average 


Public junior collegea State Junior colleges 


1922 


39 

60 

IM 

143 


1927 1931 1922 


49 

103 

194 

1S8 


75 

138 

304 

277 


28 

78 

195 

156 


1927 1931 


73 

101 

164 

157 


112 

187 

278 

248 


^Koas, Uonard V. The Junior-CoUege Movement. Uoston, Ginn A Co., 1925. pp. 
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CHAPTER II : DISTRIBUTION, ESTABLISHMENT AND 
RELATIONSHIP TO THE HIGH SCHOOL 

I. DlSTRUiUTION OF JVNIOR COLI.EGKS 

Tho (listributio,, of the I3G public junior coIIobo, and 39 
Sloto junior oollegos of the United Stales in 1931 is shovt-n on 
the outline map designated as Figure 4. 

The absence of these types of institutions (except for the 

Springfield. Mass.) from N<*w England 
and the Middle Atlantic States is conspicuous. They are 
undely scattered throughout the other parts of the 'United 
states, 1/ States ha\Tng public junior colleges and l4 States 
a\ing Sutc junior colleges. Both types are found in five 
states. The States having the greatest number of public 
junwr colleges are California uith 33, Iowa with 27. and Texas’ 
with I /. The States with the largest number of State junior 
colleges are Mississippi with 11 and Oklahoma with 7. 

The basis for a comparison of the number of public and of 
State junior colleges in the different sections of the United 
States ,n 1922. 1927, and 1931 is afforded in Table 3. At all 
three dates vei^' few of these types of schools were foimd in 

had a rapid development in 
the South. In the Middle West and the West the public 
junior colleg^ have had a pronounced growth, but the num- 
ber«(»f State jumor colleges has remained practically the same ‘ 

SLIICG 

Table Z.~ Distribution by sections of the United Slaies of public and 
junior colleges in 1922, 1927, and mi ^ ^ ^ 


Sectjpn 


New England and Middle Atlan- 
tic States. 

Southern States.- 

Middle Western States' 

Western States..... 


All sections. 


Public junior 
colleges 




1027 1931 


46 


3 

18 

54 

30 


105 


• I 

25 
73 
'* 37 


136 


State Junior col- 
leges 


1922 1927 1931 


24 


12 

8 

^1 


31 


20 

9 

10 

39 


1922 

8 


2 

4 

36 

28 


Total 


1927 1931 


It 


70 136 


175 
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f. DATES OF ESTAULISIlMESr OF JCXIOK COVLEGES 

Information concerning the years of establishment of the 
junior-college work for the 134 public and the 39 w^^tate units 
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1930-31 are not included. It is apparent that nearly all of 

. under public auspices have been 

established as such mthin the last 20 years and that the 
momen^tum of the movement increased rapidly imtil 1927 
After that year the growth in ntimber of institutions slackened 
somewhat but the number of students enrobed mounted even 
more rapidly than before (Table 1), and the result was much 
larger units by 1931 (Table 2). 



1 . PROPORTION OF STUDENTS INJ^iRST COLLBOE YEAR 

Data collected for the year 1931 from 127 pnbUc junior col- 
leges and 30 State junior colleges furnished the basis for the 
temainder of this report. Nine of the public and none of tEe 
State umts were 1-year schools. Some of these 1-year junior 
coUeges were established in 1931 and probably added ipho- 
more work m 1931-32. Only a very few schools of either 
public or State type offer courses beyond the sophomore year 
of college. In th<^ schools onlj^a smaU proportion of the 
students are enrolled m the advanced courses. Nearly all 
• (3641 
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the institutions are coeducational. In the schools (of both 
types) which contain two college grades, 67 per cent of the 
regular students in those grades are in the first college year. 
Thus the mortality is approximately 50 per cent from the 
first year to the second year of college work. 

I RELATION OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE TO TflE IIIQII SCHOOL 

Housing oj .'public junior colleges. — Ninety-eight, or 77 per 
cent, of the 127 public junior colleges reporting are housed in 
the same biddings as high schools, 8 per cent are housed in 
separate buildings on the same school sites as those used by 
high schools, aAd 12 per cent are located on special junior- 
college Mtes, The types of housing of the few remaining units 
are various. The practice witl^ respect to housing differs 
somewhat from one section of the United States to another. 
To illustrate, the per cent of the public junior colleges housed 
on special junior-college sites not used by high schools^is 21 
in the South, 4 in the Middle West, and 25 in the West. 

Housing of State junior colleges.— Eighteen, or 60 per cent, 
of the 30 State junior colleges reporting are housed in the 
same buildings as the high-school departments, 13 per cent are' 
located on the same sites as high-school departments but in 
separate buildings, 17 per cent are located on separate 
junior-^coUege sites, and 10 per cent are housed in other ways. 

Organization of the junior college in relation to the high 
school.— T)tu3, approximately seven-eighths of the public 
junioE colleges and almost thr§e-fourths of the State junior 
colleges are housed on the same sites as high schools, usually 
in the same buildings. Twenty per cent of the public junior 
colleges and 43 per cent of the State junior colleges are re- 
ported to be integrated with one or more high-school grades. 
If specific detailed responses mth respect to degrees of inte- 
gration had been recjuested in the incjuiry form, the amount 
of integration probably would |jave been found to be greater 
than reported. Many schools may have reported the junior* 
college organized separately from- the high school because in 
certain respects the two units were organized separately, 
^though in other respects the two units may have been 
integrated. The replies with respect to bousing give credence 
to this view. This conclusion also seems warranted by the 
findings of an intensive investigation of degrees of integration 
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between junior college and high school made by Kefauver 
and Bullard.* They obtained data from 48 pubUc and State 
jumor colleges and 56 private junior colleges. The institu- 
tions varied in size and were widely distributed. The rela- 
tionship between junior college and high school was ascer- 
tained with respect to administrative heads, teaching staff, 
students in the same classes, students in extra-class actirities] 
and housing. More integration was found in that study than 
-IS apparent from the single response called for in the short 
forrn sent out in connection with this project. 

No State junior college reports a contemplated change in 
organization. Three public junior colleges report committal 
to a change from separate organization to integration with 
the high school, but no reply indicates contemplation of an 
opposite change. 


s. SCMMARY of chapters I ASD u 

State junior colleges are a diverse and relatively unstable 
group. The number of units in normal schools and teachers 
colleges has decreased steadily from 18 in ^22 to 3 in 1931. 
Most, if not all, of the decrease has been mie to the institu- 
tions attaining a 4-year-college status. Other types of State 
junior colleges have much more than offset this decline. It 
may be noted especiaUy that all 11 of the junior colleges in 
Mississippi have developed since 1922. Three-fourths of the 
public junior coUeges are in city school systems and most of 
the others aTe m districts coterminous with one or more union 

high-school districts. A few are in towmship high-school 
districts. 


Approximately seven-eighths of the puhUc junior colleges 
and almost three-fourths of the State junior colleges are 
housed on the same sites as the high schools, usually in the 
same buildings. Other investigations reveal other ways m • 
which junior colleges and high schools are rather commonly 
integrated. 

The States with the greatest numbers of public junior col- 
leges are CaUfomia, Iowa, and Texas. In aU three sections 
of the Umted States typified by these States the development 
of new public junior cpUeges has been rapid. The StatW 


• Kemmer. Orayswn N.. and BuUanl. Caiheriiw. Th. Organliiitlon of tbe Junior CoUm 
as “ ° ^oc^. Waahlngion. D. C.. Department of Secondary School Principal, 

of the National Education A»ocUUon, March, 1031. BuUetin No. 36, pp. isa-igi. 
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with the largest numbers of State junior colleges are Missis- 
sippi and Oklahoma. 

E.xclusive of those for Negroes and those which are lower 
diWsions of universities and located on the same campuses, 
the number of public junior colleges known to be in operation 
in the United States in 1931 was 136, the number of State 
junior colleges was 39, and the number of private junior col- 
leges was 273, a total of 448. In fr^jshman and sophomore 
college grades and exclusive of studenly taking only extension 
courses, the .enrollment was nearly 38,000 in public junior 
colleges, almost 10,000 in State junior colleges, and more than 
36,000 in private junior colleges,^ a total in excess of 83,000 
students. 

Almost all junior colleges operating under public auspices 
have been established as such during the past two decades. 
The momentum of the movement steadily increased until 
1927. Aiter that date the growth in number of institutions 
slackened somewhat but the enrollment mounted even more 
rapidly than earlier. The result has been lai^er institutions. 

Four points stand out prominently. First, junior colleges 
operating under public auspices are commonly integrated in 
one or more w^ays with high schools or high-school depart- 
ments. Second, private junior colleges are more numerous 
than pubhc and State junior colleges combined, but typically 
have much smaller enrollments in the freshman and sopho- 
more college grades. Third, m all three types of junior 
colleges the enrollment has growm more rapidly in recent 
years than has the number of mstitutions. The result has 
been larger units. Fourth, the phenomenal growth of the 
junior-college movement is evidence of a xdtality wliich 
merits for the movement the seriou^bnsideration of those 
interested in education. 

> Not Lncluding 11 private junior colleges for which eorollmeDts were not reported. 
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PART III : SPECIAL REORGANIZATIONS OF 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

BT LEONARD V. KO08 ^ 

CHAPTER I : REORGANIZATIONS TO SAVE TIME 

I. THE CONCERN OF THE PROJECT 

The special reorganizations represented. — With hardlv an 
exception the “special reoi^anizations" represented btWs 
project are the unusual reorganizations involving one or both 
junior^ollege years as well as the grades below. In the few 
systems represented that do not now actually include some 
portion of the junior-college period, it will be shown that 
the extension to include the additional yeare has at some 
time at least been contemplated. This presence of the junior- 
college problem is one respect in which the project differs 

T°Sd. I n monograph (by Francis 

T. Spadding and O. I. Frederick) dealing with “exceptional 

forms of orgamzation,” although a few of the systems there 
dealt with will again come up for attention here. The con- 
cern of that chapter is with a much wider variety of patterns 
of orgamzation. Because of its consideration of reoigani- 
zations mvo ^ng the junior coUege, it is inevitable that this 
project would deal also with certain systems and schools 
reprinted m P^t II of this monograph (by 0. 1. Frederick). 
In the present mstance, however, the treatment is more 
individual and mtensive and is less concerned with the mere 
numencal frequency of the diffen^nt oiganizational patterns. 

J^ two mam groups oj reorganizations considered.— hx par- 
ticular, the systems and schools considered in this project are 
those that have been set up (1) to economize time or (2) to 
work out an mtegration of junior-coUege years with the high- 
school years below. One of the accompaniments of intoa- 
tion 18 the lengthening of the units represented, at least of 
the jumor-coUege unit. The plans to save time will be de- 
scnbed in the current chapter and the plans to achieve into- 
gration in the_second chapter, which is at the same time the 
closmg chapter both of Part III and of the entire ipono- 
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prnph. The assumption is not that reorganizations of the 
first type have no other purpose than to save time, but that 
this seems to be a cardinal, if not the chief, feature of such 
plans. Similarly, integration is almost always a chief pur- 
pose of the lengthened units resulting from reorganizations 
of the second type, although the concept of integration must 
be broadened to incorporate all that is implied in the several 
reorganizations. It should be stated further that the sep- 
aration into two groups does not signify that they are fully 
distinct. In fact, some of the plans to save tiiA operate to 
integrate high-school and college education, while certain of 
the plans to integrate contain arrangements to economize 
time. The separate treatment recognizes both the domi- 
nance of one of the two purposes and the convenience in 
considering the plans of reorganization represented. 

An important aim of this report is to present an analytical 
description of the plans of reorganization. The plana to 
save time to be treated at some length are those at Kansas 
City, Mo.; Joliet, 111.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Concord, N. H.; 
Tulsa, Okla.; Baltimore, Md.; and in the Laboratory Schools 
at the University of Chicago. Most of the plans effecting in- 
tegration to be described are those at Pasadena, Ventura, 
and Compton in California; Moberly, Mo.; Hillsboro, Tex.; 
at Jojm Tarleton Agricultural College; at Stephens College; 
and at the University of Chicago in its newly projected 4-year 
college which includes the last two years of the high school. 
Other j)lans m this group will be dealt with more briefly. 

t. THE EXPERIMENT IN KANSAS CITY 

/«rfwre«.— Kansas City, Mo., had for many years 
maintained an 11-grade school system — one of very few 
Northern cities doing so. In 1915 a junior college was 
added, which has been operated as a separate unit in a build- 
ing ' formerly housing high-school work. In this system, 
therefore, the usual 14-year period carrying student§ through 
the second year of college work has been compassed in 13 
years. In 1929 the authorities obtained permission of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
to conduct an experiment looking toward the further reduc- 
tion of the 13-year period to 12 years. The earlier econo- 
my of time had b^n effected in the lower school years. 
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Statement is warranted by the maintenance before the 
advent of junior high school reorganization of 7-grade rather 
than 8-grade elementary schools. In the experiment being 
, described it is proposed to save the additional year mainly 
by economies during the last four years of the present 
system, although certain readjustments are also taking place 
in the seconds r\--school grades below. 

The experiment does not include the original separate 
junior-college unit, which is still being maintained. The 
experimental group is housed in the Northeast High School, 
one of the senior high schools of the city, and the students 
are drawn from the section served by this school. This 
group is a part only of the entire enrollment of the school, 
and a program is followed which is independent of -that for 
the rest of the school. Registration in the group is voluntary 
and begins with the tenth grade, which may be understood 
to correspond roughly to the eleventh grade in a 12-grade 
system. The experimental program undertakes to carr}-^ the 
student in three years through the last two high-school and 
the first two college years. The courses of the first year of 
the 3-year program are referred to as high-school courses 
and those of the second and third years as' college courses. 
A group has entered the experiment each September, begin- 
ning in 1930, and the first of these three groups is scheduled 
to complete the program in June, 1933. 

Th^ age of student^ enrolled. —The visitor acquainted with 
ages of students in typical freshman courses in college will 
be stimulated by the youthful appearance of students in the 
groups enrolled in this experiment to speculate on their 
tiges. During his visits to classes the writer made inquiries 
of the students concerning their ages. The outcome of this 
type of inquiry may be illustrated by referring to one class 
in analytic geometry in which the students were found to 
be dominantly 16 and 17 years of age instead of 18 or 19 
years, the t5^pical ages of freshman students in thia course 
in colleges generally. 

The results of this type of inquiry prompted making a 
request to the school authorities in Kansas City for further 
evidence permitting more reliable, even if only Simple, statis- 
tical measures. . It was found that the median age of the 
first group (166 students) enrolling in the experimental group 
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in September, 1930, was 15 years 6 months. The median 
age of students of the same classification in the none.xperi- 
mental group (juniors) in Northeast High School was 15 
years 9 months — slightly older than in the experimental 
group. For all students in Kansas City of the same grade 
classification the median age was 16 years, which is 6 months 
older than in the experimental group. The median age 
reported for the experimental group e.xplains the relatively 
young age of most of the students in the class in analytical 
geometry as reported. $ 

A few additional figures concerning the ages of students of 
similar classification in other systems to those just entering 
the experimental group ^vill give point to the ages just cited. 
For a random sample of students entering in September, 
1931, the eleventh grade of the Pasadena system, w'hich will 
he represented in the following chapter, the median age was 
16 years 2 months. For all students in the same grade in 
the Ventura system it was 16 years 6 months. For all 
eleventh-grade students in certain smaller school systems of 
Minnesota in 1923-24 it was 16 years 10 months.' We may 
therefore predict that students in the experimental group in 
Kansas City moving through its 3-year period on schedule 
will be typically two years younger than students completing 
the second college year after having been promoted regularly 
through the conventional system. 

The ability of the students . — From certain tests administered 
to the students of both experimental and nonexperimental 
groups in September, 1930, the date of inception of the new 
program, some notion of the relative competence of the 
students in the experimental group may be obtaini^. 
A-inong these was the Otis Self- Ad ministering Test (Form A), 
wliich has been widely used as a test of intelligence. The 
median score on the test for the experimental group was 
46.9. For other students of the same classification in North- 
east High School the median was considerably lower, being 
40.6. In another school in the city, Central High SAool, 
it was 45.7. For certain subject-matter tests given at the 
same time there were comparable differences in scores in 
favor of students in the experimental group. Mthough the 

' on data on p. 67 io Leonard V. Koos, The Amerloa^Seoondary School. Olnn 
To., 1W7. 
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medians suggest a large extent of overlapping of the distri- 
butions of scores (which can not be reported here), they 
nevertheless indicate some superiority of /Students in the 
experimental group. The reader conversant, with the 
typical superiority of younger students over older students 
of identical grade classification may have anticipated this 
conclusion from the evidence reported above concerning the 
younger age of students in the experimental group. 

The superiority of the experimental group as illustrated in 
the evidence referred to is an outcome of the manner of 
approach in securing students for the new arrangement. 
The plan was described by the school authorities in charge 
before an assembly of all students nearing the end of the 
grade preceding the initial grade of the new plan. During 
the exposition only students were encouraged to volunteer 
for the new plan who had been successful in previous high- 
school work. At the same time mediocre students were not 
forbidden to register and a number of this type did actually 
enroll. A study of the degree of competence of such students 
in the new plan in comparison with those who had received 
higher marks during earlier high-school years should add to 
the means of appraisal of the whole program. 

The methods oj appraisal of the new plan. — The plans for 
appraisal of the new plan include (1) the administration at 
the end of courses and of the 3-year period of tests that have 
.been used with students in institutions conventionally 
organized and (2) comparison of the success of graduates of 
this plan who later transfer to higher institutions with 
students who have traversed the customary route in the 
customary number of years. Because of the time required 
for the accumulation of evidence along both lines no con- 
clusive proof of the practicability of the new arrangement is 
at hand at this writing. 

S. r//E JOLIET EXPERIMENT 

The purpose and plan oJ the experiment. — Another of the 
experiments significant for reorganization at the high-school 
and junior-college level authorized by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools is being 
carried ^ in the Township High School and Junior College 
at Joliet, 111. Tj. specific purpose of this experiment is to 
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eliminate the duplication found in high-school and college 
combes. The plan of experimentation involves the offering 
of college courses to both high-school seniors and college 
freshmen. The complete plan of the experiment includes 
carrying it into a number of subject fields, hut work on it 
was first undertaken in the field of chemistry. In conse- 
quence, most of the evidence available relates to chemistry 
and more will be reported here about that phase of the experi- 
ment than about other subjects in which tiie work has not 
been carried as far. 

The experiment in college chemistry —Fort\matc\y a com- 
plete report of the experimentation in chemistry is available 
at this w’riting, a report prepared by the head of the depart- 
ment, R. L. Frisbic, and the superintendent of the Joliet 
Township High School and Junior College, W. W. Haggard.^ 
The authors reiterate that the purpose of the experiment 
“was to remove, if possible, duplication found in high-school 
and college courses in general inorganic chemistiy'.” ^ Ex- 
panding tliis statement, they go on to say — * * 

In the beginning the experiment was organized to answer, if possible, 
tlic two following questions: (1) Should the content of a course in high- 
school chemistry he principally cultural, or should it be comprehensive 
and thorough? (2) Need there'^be aiiy difference between the course 
in general chemistry taught to seniors in high school and the course 
taught to freshmen in college? 

The authors call attention to the two main objections that 
have been raised to the adybability and possibility of teach- 
ing college courses -to liigh-school seniors': The first is the 

belief held by some that high-school pupils ore not mature 
• enough to undertake such a course or that they are not 
serious-minded enough to carry it to completion — 

iti other words, that the pupil must not and can not do college work 
until three months have elapsed after his graduation from high school 
and he finds himself on a college campus in the so-called “college 
atmosphere.” ® 

The second objection is that, oven if such a course could be 
given successfully, it would benefit only the small proportion 

> Friable, R. L., and Haggard, W. W. College Chemistry In High School. School Review. 
41 50, January, l»33. * 

* Op. cll., p. 41. 

* Loc. cU. 

* Op. clt., pp. 41-42. 
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who plan to attend college, more especially th^ who expect 
to take advanced courses in chemistry. ' 

On the nature and interest^' of the group from which most 
of the students in the experiment are drawn, Frisbi^ and 
Haggard have the following to say:* \ 

In n shifty of the plans of these pupils it wa.s found that more thin 80 
per cent eontemiilate attending college or university and that alme^t as j 
large a jx^rcentage will probably continue the study of chemist rji; in 
college for at least one year. From 12 to 20 per cent of these claVs 

are conip<«sed of boys completing the industrial-arts curriculum, prepAr- 

ing for skilled trades rather than for professional careers. Certainly il 
the fundamental chemistry they can acquire is none too much for t^ 
group. In fact, several of these boys have become so alisorbed in thA 
subject that they have gone on to college and specialized in the various\ 
fields of science. \ 

The cnitcome of the erperiment in chemififry. — Two tests in \ 
cheinktiy have been administered to the students taking the \ 
codrse in inorganic chemistiy*. Both were tests that- hove ' 
been given to students completing courses in general inor- 
ganic chemistrv’ in higher institutions. The first of ihese 
was the L'niversity of Iowa Chemistry Training Test, Re- 
vised, Form A. Comog and Stoddard* have reported the 
results of aftninistering this test to 474 freshmen completing I 
the course in general chemistiy^ at thg University of Iowa, I 
Purdue I niversity, the University of Illinois, and the Okla- | 

homa Agricultural and Mechanical College. The second I 

test is the Noll Achievement Test in General Inorganic Chem- 
isiiy used with students at the University of Minnesota. 

There is no need to repeat here all the measures of com- 
parison reported by Frisbie and Haggard. It will suffice to 
state that the median scores for each high-school group from 
1928 to 1932, inclusive, on the Iowa test are alThigher tliun 
the median reported by Comog and Stoddard— some of thorn 
much higher. The median scores for 1931 and '1932— the 
only years in which the test was given-^f high-school seniors 
on the Noll test were higher than that of freshmen at the 
University of Minnesota, but not strikingly so. 

These high-school seniors actually did better on the tests 
than the junior-college students taking the course. The 
authors expla in the superiority by the selection represented 

^ • Op oil., p. 42 

• Cornog» Jacob, and Stoddard, OeoTRe D. The Chemistry Training of High -School and 
College Students. Journal of Cbexxucal Education, 0:86-V2, January, 1929. 
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in those at the hiph-school level takinp the course. They 
report that '‘it has been a most clifTicult task to brinp the 
junior-oollepe freshmen up to the hi^h-scliool level of achieve- 
ment/' - especially as most of these students were taking 
chemistr}' as their required science, ami conseciuently “could 
not be expected to show profound interest in the subject nor 
' aptitude for it." 

The evidence here summarized and the experience of the 
authors in connection with the experiment prompts them to 
make tlie following summary of the advantages of the plan. 

1. It rvos as an incentive for a hicher ^adc of work in high-scbonl 
cl.emistry. 

2. It aids materially in hrinstin^r I>ofore lii^li-school pupils the nature 
if a ciillepate tirade of work and thus (tables them to l>egin their 
cnlloia* procrains with a better idea of what is before them and with the 
ricl;t type of study habits largely formulated. , In brief, it helps h.asten 
their educational maturity. 

3. It does away with unnecessary repetition in general chemistry, 
which is deadly to the better students. 

4. It enables the students to secure thorough courses of a year’s 
hiuztli in both general chemistry and (jualitative analysis prior to the 
sophomore college year, at which time quantitative analysis or organic 
cliemi-try or both are usually Included in a college chemistry program. 
The writers believe that the year Courses mejitionecl constitute a neces- 
sar> foundation for any chemi.'>try or closely allied curriculum. 

a. Finally, the course thoroughly covers and fits in with the wide 
\varieVy of courses in the two branches of chemistry named which are 
tn operation in different colleges and universities. 

The committee of the North Central Association delegated 
tA observe and report on the experiment made the following 
reaommendation : * \ 

present recommendation is that whenever individuals submit 

* u adrni.ssion] the specific recjuirement in Carnegie I nits set up lyv a 
giveiA iiiiiver.sity with a full unit of chemistry in addition, tfiey may 
nreive university credk for the chemistry taught at the twelftli-grade 
k vel, to be counted as credit toward the bachelor s degree, and as accred- 
ited ehcjnistr»pan passu w itl>uuiversity freshman credit in eciuivalent 

courses.'/ 

\ ^ • 

The further suggested that the^lan bo extended 

to other subjects, those named in the rep^ being pliysics, 
.Uiiorica^ history, mathematics, foreign • language, and 
Knglish. 

* tu* fil., p. 4' 

* North CeiUr^ Association Quarterly, 5: 10&, September, 193a 
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Apphcaixon of th^ plan to American history and English . — 
An experiment analogous to that^carried'on in chemistry hns 
been begun in American histor}^ l>ut has not yet had time to 
yield results ns unequivocal as in the first experiment. To 
selected liigh-school seniors was administered a general college 
course in this subject.. Certain obt^facles have arisen that 
did not present themselves in the conduct of the experiment 
in cliQinistry. One of these is the infrequent appearance of n 
general course in American history in colleges and universi- 
ties. Although such a course was formerly often given, 
recent years have seen a notable shift toward courses dealing 
with certain periods, so that it has turned out all but impossi- 
ble for the authorities at Joliet to find iiigher institutions 
giving the cou'rse that would at the same time be willing to 
join in giving the tests used in the expeifinent, ^nother 
obstacle emerges in the tests to be used. With tho^^eges 
abandoning the general course, there has been liflle attei^ion 
to the development of tests usable in such a course. Besides, 
the development of satisfactory tests in the field of the social 
studies, because of the nature of the outcomes desired, is u 
more difficult task than in a physical science like chemistry. 

The approach in English \hns not proceeded as far as that 
in American liistor}\ In the spring of 1932 it was planned to 
administer at the opening of sdiool in September to a group 
of selected high-school seniors the course in English required 
of freshmen in the University of Illinois. . Steps were taken 
to identify the persons who’ were to take it, but so many of , 
those who were selected were already planning to take the 
college course in chemistry that administrative difficulties 
were encountered, in endeavoring tp make up a class of suitable 
size for experimentation.’ 


The proposal In tliis fieW merits actual trial, and we may 'j 
hope that a later attempt will find the experiment feasible. 

We may hope, too, that the whole experiment will be extended 
to a wide range of basic college courses. Extending the ' 
concept of the plan, it is not unthinkable that a group of 
pupils might be selected as early as in the first year of the j 
4-year liigh school at Joliet and moved though the six years 
'of high school and junior college in aTS-year period. If this 
. were done, it would be. desirable to select those who are 
fairly assured' of being financially, as well as scholastically’, 
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nble to continue their education beyond the junior-college 
level, so as to avoid their being forced out of school to seek 
employment at too young an age. ' 

f SA17.VO A YEAR IN SALT LAKE CITY AND CONCORD, N. Ih 

Working out the plans to save a year . — The description 
above of the reorganization in Kansas City, Mo,, began by 
referring to the system there as an 11-grade system. Two 
other systems in States 'with schools typically on a 12-grade 
basis which are operating 11-grade systems are Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and Concord, N. H. Because of certain obvious 
similarities of the organizations in operation, the systems 
will be dealt with in direct comparison wdth each other. 

After working at the reorganization for several years, the 
Salt Lake City system graduated its first chisses completing 
-the 11-grade organization m 1929. In that year, the schools 
graduated two groups of classes, one group having been on 
the 12-grade and the other on the 11-grade basis. In this 
system the saving was effected during the elementary-school 
period. At the same time that reorganization to save a year 
was being accomplished, the schools were shifting to a basis 
invoKdng junior and senior liigh schools. The distribution 
of grades into units toward which the first steps were taken 
in 1925 was the 7-2-2, not including the kindergarten, and 
this is now the prevailing, arrangement of the system. 
However, there are e.xceptions, one being the inclusion of 
small groups of mid-year ninth-grade pupils in the senior 
high schools. Thus, the full range of w'ork offered in these 
senior high schools is tw'o and one-half years. In elfecting re- 
organization, the eighth grade becamelhe first high-school year 
and it is still so designated in the published program of studies. 
The ll-grade plan in Concord has been in operation 
much longer than in Salt Lake City, as it began in 1910. 
This system also early effected junior high school rebign»iza- 
tion, claiming to be among the first in the Oounjry to be 
conunitted to reorganization. The plan of organization at 
present is the- 6-2-8. Thus it differs from that in Suit 
Lake City by having 6-yeur elementary schools und a ll- 
grade senior high school. ^ 

The agee oj Because the saving of iime seems 

to be the salient consideration in plans like -those at Salt 
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Lake City and Concord, it is quite to the point to note the 
ages of pupils at various stages in their progress through the 
schools. To aid in this, certain measures of ages have 
been computed which are introduced in Tables 1-4, on 
which comments will n^5tt be made. 


Table ].~Firs\ quariile, median, and third quarlile ages (aa ofSeplem- 

entering the first grade of one elementary school 
^ in Salt Lake City 'and two elementary schools in Concord, N. H. 


Measure 

1 

Salt Lake City 

Concord 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

Boys 

Girls 

Both ' 

‘ 


. S 

4 ' 

5 

6 

7- 

First quarlile 

f), 1 

6. 0 

* 6. 1 

5.9 

5.^ 

• 5 9 

Median 

f). 

6.3 

6. 4 

6. 1 ' 

6. 2 

6. 2 

Third quarlile. 

6.9 

6.7 

6.7 

6.5 

eie 

e’s 


The first of these tables reports the first quartile, ipedian, 
and third quartile ages of pupils entering the first grade of 
'certain schools in Salt Lake City and Concord. The pupils 
.on whose ages these measures Avere computed were enrolled 
in schools rj^garded by the locri authorities^ as representa- 
tive of conditions in the systems. The median age of both 
boys and girls entering the first grade in Salt Lake City 
was 6.4 years. For Concord it w^as 6.2 yeare. This is 
indicative of ages admissioh approximately the same as 
for the usual 12-grade system. P'or example, the median 
age of first-grade pupils at Lynn, Mass., in September, 
1926, was 6.1.'° This is practically the same age as was 
just Reported for Concord, but it^ about a tliird of a j^ear 
yeuhger than for Salt Lake Cityv It may . be that the 
authorities in ‘this Western city, having put their system 
on an 11-gra^e basis, apply ^nrfewhat more rigidly than the 
typical system thf age of 6 years as the age of entrance to 
the first grade. However, the difference is hardly a notable 
one and is not large enough to suggest a policy, sometimes 
applied in •^Southern, li-grade systeAs, of discouraging 
entrance before the se\ enth y«ar of age. 

The same measures of the ages of pupils in these systems 
near the point of , transfer from elementary-school' to high- 
ly Computed from age-grade dWtrlbuHon on p. 186 of the Report of tbe Survey of the Schools 
of Lyon, Mass. George O. Strsyer, (ilreclor* Bureau o( Publications, Teachers CoUege, 
Columbia University, New York City, 1927. 368 pp. 
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school grades are shown in Table 2. For Salt Lake City 
data are available for grade 7 which would be the last 
elementary-school grade in schools on the 7-4 plan. For 
Concor4,the data are for grade 8, or the first high-school year 
in such a plan. The query that is likely to arise concerning 
the claims of the saving of time in 1 1 -grade systems is whether 
pupils move forw*ard On schedule, that is, by one grade each 
year. The assumption of progress at the rate of a grade per 
year is easUy tested. The method of testing for the seventh 
grade in Salt Lake City is to add 6 years to the median ago 
of first-grade pupils as reported in Table. 1. This would 
bring 12.4 years, whereas the median age reported in Table 2 
is 12.7. This discrepancy of 0.3 year is no larger than that 
found in many systems operating' 12-gra^e systems. Tho 
analogous test applied to grade 8 in Concord (adding 7 years 
to the median age of first-grade pupils) brings the sanio 
difference of 0.3 yeai^ The median age of eighth-grade 
pupils in Lynn, Mass.,” in 1926 was 13.5 years, which is 7.4 
years more than the median age of 6.1 years reported above 
for the fiist grade in the same city^; the difference of 0.4 year 
is appro.ximately the same as in the systems designed to save 
a year. 

Table 2. — First quartile, median, and third quartile ages {as of Sep- 
tembfr 1, 1931) of pupils in grade .7 of a junior high school in 'Salt 
^-Lake City and in g^ade 8 of a jxtnior high school in Concord, S. II. 



Suit l.fikfi Tity, grade 7 

Concord, KHule fr 

Measure 








Girls 

Both 

Boys 

Girls 

Both 

1 

1 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

First qmirlile 

12.3 

12.3 

12.3 

13 1 

13. a 

13.0 

Mediiin 

12.7 

12.7 

12.7 

13. 5 

13. 4 

13. 5 

Third tiparlile 

13.4 

13.3 

13.4 

14 1 

14.0 

^4.1 



The next point at which ages are considered is the eleventh 
or final grade of these 1 l^ade system^. ,The same measures 
are reported for this grade in Table 3 as were computed for 
the grades represented in earlier tables.^ This table also 
hiakes possible a comparison of ages of pupils in the eleventh 
grade of systems not committed to saving a year, namely, 


*• Computed from the same source Osed In ascertaining the median age*t)f first-grade pupils 
as reuorted above. 
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those in Pasadena and Ventura, Calif. These two systems 
are represented in the descriptions of the following chapter. 


Table 3.~Firsl quartile, median, and third quartile ages (as of Sept 1 
1931) oj pupils in grade 11 of schools in Salt Lake City, Concord 
N, //., and Pasadena and Ventura, Calif. 


Measure 

Salt ] 

Lake Clty^^ 

C oDcord 

Pasadena 

Ventura 

& 

O 

n 

C 

o 

C 

^ Ml 

CB 

o 

w 

O 

m 

R 

o 

CQ 

45 

±3 

o 

jC 

o 

CQ 

R 

O 

CQ 

J3 

5 

ja 

w 

O 

CQ 


1 

s 

4 

6 

• 

7 

8 

1 

19 

n 

12 

11 

FtfVi quarlile 

M«dUn 

Third quartile 

16.0 

16.5 

17.2 

15.9 

16.4 

17.0 

15.9 
16.5 
17. 1 

16.2 

16.8 

17.8 

16 0 
16.4 
16.9 

16. 1 
16.5 
17. 2 

15. 7 
16.4 
17. 2 

15.5 
16. 1 
16.7 

15 6 
16.2 
17.0 

15.9 

16.6 

17.4 

15.8 

16.4 

17.1 

15.9 

16.5 

17.3 


* East High School. 


The median ages for all pupils represented in the measures 
for Salt Lake C?ity and Concord as shown in this table are 
identical, being 16.5 years. For Salt Lake City the differ- 
ence between this age and the median reported in Table 2 
is 0.2 year less than the 4 years that might be expected if 
pupils progressed at the rate of one grade each year. For 
Concord the difference in age is 3 years, which corresponds 
exactly wth the three grades intervening between the 
eighth and the eleventh. 

Turning to the measures for Pasadena, we find the median 
there lower by a few tenths of a year than in the 11-grade 
systems, suggesting progress at almost exactly the normal 
rate of one grade per year. The medians for Ventura are 
practically identical with those for the shortened systems. 
The general impression from v the group of comparisons 
made possible in Table 3 is th^t, as measured by chrono- 
logical age, the systems at Salt Lake City and Concord 
appear to have saved approximately a calendar year. ^ 

Tliis conclusion is borne out also by a comparison from 
within the Salt Lake Citv system alone. The comparison 
is made possible by the fAt that in 1929 two classes were 
graduated from the high schools,^(l) the first one to com- 
plete the work of the 11-grade plan and (2) the last one to 
traverse the complete 12-grade route. The measures com- 
puted are reported in Table 4 and are given separately for 
East and West High Schools. Small differences are found 
' ( 380 1 
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for the two high schools, the measures being slightly greater 
for West Bhgh School than for East High School. These 
difference^ are probably explained by the difference in the 
populations served by the two schools. However, the , 
differences between the eleventh-grade and twelfth-grade 
graduates are the really significant differences in the table, 
and these are so close to a full calendar year as to bear out 
the claims of authorities in the • system that a year has 
been saved. 

Table 4. — First auarlile, median, and third quarlile ages (as of June, 
I9J9) of elevenlh-grade and twelfth-grade graduates of East and U’csl 
High Schools of Salt Lake City 


Eleveoth-grade graduates * Twelfth-grade graduates 


Measure 

East nigh School 

West High School 

East High School 

Wast High School 


1 

Doj-s 

i 

Girls 

i 

Doth 

Boys 

Oirls 1 

1 

Both 

Boys 1 

! Girls j 

Both 

Boys ^ 

1 

Oirls 1 

Both 

1 

! * 

1 

4 

6 

s 

7 

8 

i 

9 

1 

1 

! 10 

1 

!■■ 

1 1 

U 

First quarlile.. 

1 16.8 

16.6 

16.7 

16,8 

18 8 

16.8 

17.6 

17.5 

17 6 

j 17.9 

17. 6 

17.8 

Median. . ... 

1 17.2 

17.1 

17 1 

17.3 

17.2 

17.2 

18.2 

17.9 

^18 0 

1 18.4 

18. 3 

IS. 3 

Third (juartile 

|17.7 

17.5 

17.6 

18,0 

17.7 

17.8 

18,7 

18.4 

18.6 

‘ 19.2 

18. 7 

18.9 


. Comparative su<^cess in higher institationei oj eleventh-grade 
and twelfth-grade graduates. — One test of the efficacy of the 
training in the 11-grade system as compared with the 12- 
grade S3’9tem is the subsequent success in higher institutions 
of the graduates of these two tj'pes of organization. To bo 
sure, it should by no means be regarded as the sole test, and 
complete appraisal of the plan that aims to save a year re- 
quires that it pass muster on other criteria as well. A w'orker 
in the Salt Lake City sj'stem, Arthur E. Arneson, has applied 
this criterion in a careful investigation comparing the success 
of the eleventh-grade and twelfth-gradg^graduates of 1929 
in the University of Utah during the academic year 1929-30. 
The study is deserving 6i more than the brief description of 
its method and statement of findings that can be accorded 
to it here.** 

Before turning to the comparisons made by Arneson it is ‘ 
desirable to give some impression of the proportion of the 

The full study is reportetl Id Arthur E Arneson, AccompllshmeDt During the Freshman 
Year at College as Affecteti by a Shortening of the Period of Elementary - and Second ary -School 
Education Master's diasartatlon, The UolversVy of Chicago, 1932, 42 pp. 
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graduates of the high schools of Salt Lake City in 1929 who 
continued their education in the University of Utah. The 
facts are presented in Table 5, the numbers of graduates being 
based on lists supplied to the present writer by ^the school 
authorities of Sait Lake City and the numbers attending 
the university being taken from Arneson’s report. The total 
number of graduates of both plans in 1929, not given in the 
table, was 1,326, while the total number entering the univer- 
sity was 384, or less than 30 per cent. 

Table 5. — Xumbers of eleventh-grade and twelfth-grade graduates of East 
and High Schools in Salt Lake City in 1929 anA the numbers of 
these graduates continuing their education in the University of Utah in 
the autumn quarter of 1929 


High school and grade 

Graduated 
from high 
school 

Entering 
the Univer- 
sity of 
Utah 

EasI: 

1 

« 

Eleventh /. ^ 

' 299 

123 

Twelfth - ! 

1 428 

139 

West; 1 

1 


Eleventh \ 

1 2M 

44 


, 345 

78 

ilASt and West coinbined; | 



Eleventh ^ 

553 

167 

Twelfth 

773 

217 


The facts cited from Arneson’s study of the success of 
graduates going on to the University of Utah are presented 
in Table 6. These facts relate to age, percentile scores on the 
Ohio Psychological Test, and the median marks earned in the 
university. Two medians are reported under each of these 
headings for each group of students, one for the group attend- 
ing during the autumn quarter and the other for students 
remaining for three quarters. 

The median measures for the “autumn-quarter” and “full- 
year” groups of Table 6 may be first compared. As concerns 
age, the medians reported are identical for these two groups. 
Certain of the medians of the full-year group as reported 
in Arneson’s thesis are slightly smaller than for the autumn- 
quarter group, but this is because he reports fractions of 
months; when reported correct to the nearest month, as is, 
done in this table, the slight differences disappear. Such 
slight differences as appeared were in favor of the full-year 

Through the oourtesy of George A. Eaton, AssisUnt SuperioUDdeot of Schools. 
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Table 6. — Median ages, median percentile scores on the Ohio Psycho- 
logical Testy and median marks of eleventh -grade and twelfth-grade 
graduates of Ectsi and High Schools of Salt Lake City in 1929 

attending the University of Utah during the aulUmn quarter and for the 
full year 


1 

Eleventh-prade pradu- 
ates 

TweUth grade gradu- 
ates 

Measure 

East 

Uiph 

School 

West 
High 
School ' 

! 

j Both I 

1 

Fast ' 
High 
School 

West 

High 

School 

Both 

1 

2 

3 

4 ^ 

6 

♦ 

i ’ 

Me<Jian ape; 

Autumn (;uATter 

, 

' > 17-2 , 

j 

1 16-11 

1 1 

, 17-1 

17-11 

lS-3 

i 

! is-o 

F ull vear 

17-2 

16-11 

17-1 

17-11 

liy-3 

1 is-o 

Meilian percentile score on Ohio Test: 
Autumn quarter 

i 

' 4.3 

60. 4 

62 5 

51.3 

1 

' 60 5 

Full year - - - 

66.6 

46 0 

62. 1 

62. 3 

; 49.4 

1 60. 4 

^ledian mark; 

.\utumn quarter 

i 1.34 

.90 

I 1 26 

1 1 19 

1 1.03 


F ull year - 

1.43 

.90 

1 % s 

1.33 

1 1.26 

1. 24 

1.25 


‘ Correct to nearest month. * Correct to nearest tenth. 


proup; that is, the median apes for this group were slightly 
younger. The sets of median percentile scores on the Ohio 
test for autumn-quarter and full-year groups are also rather 
strikingly similar One notes that, .contrary to e.xpectancy 
in relation to additional selection between the first’ quarter 
and the full year, the scores for both, eleventh-grade and 
twelfth-grade graduates of West High School are lower for 
the 'tull-year group than for the autumn-quarter group. 
Almost all the median marks are slightly liigher for the full- 
year group than for the autumn-quarter group, which is in 
line with expectation, since students surviving to the tliird 
quarter would comprise a somewhat more selected group 
than all students enrolled in the autumn quarter. 

We may turn now to the comparison Tor w hich the table 
was cliiefly coippiled. It may be noted that the difference 
between the median ages of eleventh-grade and twelfth-grade 
graduates in both liigh schools is 11 months — only month 

less than the full calendar year that might be expected. The 
differences for the two schools separately are not the same, 
the dtfference*for East High School being 9 months and that 
■ for West High School being 16 months. Notwithstanding 
this difference in age, the median percentile scores on the 
Ohio test of eleventh-grade and twelftjj-grade graduatts are 
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Strikingly similar. The reader will note that for East IJiah 
School the score is higher for the eleven th-Jrade graduates 
than for twelfth-grade graduates, while for West High School 
the relationship is reversed. The median mark of aU eleventh- 
grade graduates is slightly higher than th^ of aU twelfth- 
grade graduates. A similar relationship exists between 
median marks for eleventh-grade and twelfth-grade graduates 
of East High School. However, the relationship is reversed 
for West High School, the median mark of twelfth-grade 
graduates, which is slightly liigher than that of eleventh- 
grade paduutes. In explaining this reversal, Ameson directs 
attention to the higher percentile rank on the Ohio test of 
the twelfth-grade graduates. By means of standard formulas 
applied by Ameson he computed measures from which he 
concludes that the differences between the median marks, 
although dominantly in favor of tlie eleventh-grade graduates,’ 
are not statistically significant. However, the upshot of the 
evidence is clear; Ttu eleventh-grade graduate did fully as well 
in his first year of work at the Umversity of Utah as did the 
twelfth-grade graduate. 

Although no such systematic comparison of the success of 
eleventh-grade and twelfth-grade graduates of the Concord 
High School as that made for Salt Lake City has been possible, 
the authorities in the New England city have received assur- 
ance of the relative success in higher Institutions of graduates 
of the shortened program. We are permitted, without citing 
names, to quote from a letter received by the school adminis- 
tration at Concord from the dean of an estimable college near 
at hand. 

I 

I have recently made a study of the grades made at College 

during the first semester of the freshman year of the classes which 
entered during the period 1915^1926 and I am sure that you will be 
interested in the results. When we consider only those schools which 
have sent us at least 25 men during the above period, first honor goes 
to the Concord High School, which has sentus 39 men with the remark- 
able average of 2.-104 out of a possible 4. Here it should be iroted the • 
average of the entire freshman class is approximately 1.820. * 

It may be recalled from the foregoing description that the 
Concord system was on the. 11-grade plan throughout. the 
period mentioned and tha.tTlie graduates'‘qf this system were 
in competition with students graduate^fttim 12-^ade 
systems. ^ • ' 
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Thf junior college apart oj the complete picture . — Doubtless 
many critical readers, wliile considering the signifioance of 
the evidence in Table 5 concerning the numbers of high- 
school graduates in Salt Lake City in 1929 and the propor- 
tions of these graduates who continued their education in 
the University of Utah, wondered about the more than 70 per 
cent who were not included among the students at that in- 
stitution. To be sure, certain other students went on to 
other higher institutions, but because the University of 
Utah is in the Salt Lake City community, the total number 
of these must have been smaller than the group attending 
. the locaj institution. These readers might concede the ad- 
vantage of saving a year for most students continuing their- 
education through a college or university, but they would 
direct attention to the great body of graduates who under 
the new plan are forced out to seek employment a year earlier 
than in the 12-grade system. This criticism is given point 
in these days of unemployment even for a large proportion 
of the adult population. The readers might at once con- 
cede the argument of immediate financial economy in the 
system put fonvard by advocates of the shortened period of 
education, but would be more concerned over what they 
regard as serious social losses. 

Toward justification of the new plan in Salt Lake City it 
may be said that as completely envisaged it comprehended 
two years of junior-college w'ork. The recommendation by 
the administration of the Introduction of junior-college work 
is a matter of record. That this up war d extension of the 
system w'as contemplated may be aee^^ the fact that the 
senior high schools as now operating include only two or two 
and a half grades. The administration was under no illusion 
that a completely satisfactory fint^ unit in secondary educa- 
tion could be limited to this brief period of training. That 
the upward extension has not been made may' be explained 
by the date by which the plan of saving the year was achieved : 
by 1929 we were already experiencing the first serious effects 
of the depression. » 

Judging by correspondence with Superintendent Rundlett, 
of Concord, upward extension to includp junior-college years 
has been in the mind of the administration as a desirable 
next step in rounding out the plan in that community. 
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• 6. OTHER PLASS TO SAVE TIME * 

Other reorganizations aiming at the saving oj time. — Three 
other plans of oi^anization to save time will be considered 
in the reniaininfj portions the current chapter. Limita- 
tions of space make it ng^sary to deal \vith these plans 
more briefly than has been done for those represented in 
earlier sections of the chapter. The three plans referred to 
are those in the school system^f Tulsa, Okla., in certain 
high schools of Baltimore, Md., and in the Laboratory 
Schools of the University of Chicago. 

This report will not deal with experiments being carried 
on in certain higher institutions wliich are admitting selected 
high-school juniors. It does not take up again a significant 
plan of economy of time in operation in Little Rock, Ark., 
which is described in Chapter XI (Section 6) of Part I of this 
monograph. Nor does it attempt to draw’ on the higldy sig- 
nificant Report of the Commission on Length of Elementary 
Education,'^ although it contains a great deal of evidence 
germane to the issues involved in the present report. 

The experiment at Tulsa . — Two experiments in the interests 
of the .saving of time which have been authorized- by the 
North CentraUAssociation of Colleges and Second ^ly Schools 
have already been described in this chapter, namely, those 
at Kansas City and Joliet. A third experiment in the same 
direction, although somew'hat differently conceived, was 
authorized to be conducted at Tulsa, Olda. This experiment 
involves the shortening to 12 years, for the more competent 
students, of the 14-year period of general education extending 
from the fii"’t grade of the elementary school through the 
junior college. The complete program includes a careful 
study, classification, and grouping of students and a complete 
rewTiting of courses of study to achieve enrichment for all, 
the enrichment for the superior group to include at t(he top 
the first two years of college work. Because of thVspecial 
concern of this chapter with programs of reorganization to 
» save time, this description can not do justice to the whole 
« plan in Tulsa as one aiming to enrich and vitalize the work of 

pupils of all abilities,^the less capable ok whom will move 
through the program at an average rate of one grade per year 

“ SupplemenUry Educational MoooKrapb, No. 34, Novombor, 1927. The Onlvenlty ot 
Chicago. 167 pp. 
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while pupils at the other extreme of ability will compass the 
14 years of work in 12 years. 

The arrangements being worked out aim to carry the more 
capable pupils through the 6-year elementaiy' school in 5 
years. This leaves 7 years for the work normally included 
in the remaining 8 grades of the junior high school (3 grades), 
the senior high school (3 grades), and the -iunior college. 
Thus, according to the plan, the selected pupils will l)cgin 
the w'ork of the junior high school at an age at which the 
normal pupil is entering the sixth grade and he will complete 
the second year of junior-college education while the normal 
pupil is about ieady to enter the fii’styearof college work.'® 

It is entirejy logical that the first approach in such an 
e.xperiment wi^uld be an attack on the problem of classifying 
and grouping pupils. Following progress toward solving 
this problem, the staff at Tulsa has been able to set at work on 
the problem of differentiated curriculums for the different 
groups. A reqent letter from Superintendent Prunty reports 
that the work on the curriculum is this year (1932-33)*going 
forw ard under two different conunittees of the faculty, one for 
Retarded pupils and the other for accelerate^ pupils. The 
elomentarV'-school curriculum has been revised in the' funda- 
mentals where, in addition to the enlargement of the testing 
program, the staff began, dt^g the second semester,' to 
♦select pupils for the entering 7-B grade in the junior high 
schools to be carried through the secondary school on the 
new program. In connection with the work, the personnel 
records developed by the American Council on Education 
have been installed in the junior high schools and similar 
records will soon be installed in the elenientarj' schools. 

Adequate appraisal of the feature of the experiment that 
involves the sa\ring of tw'O years canifot, of course, be accom- 
plished until the pupils have been carried through the period 
of school grades included in the plan. 

The plan in Baltimore . — The plan of savring time which is 
in operation in Baltimore is essentially one of acceleration 
by permitting capable pupils to take an increased number of 
subjects. Plans of thi^ kind are described in Chapter 1, 

“ The program of studlefl teotalively proposed for the group doing 14 yean of work In 12 
years, as well as a.brief description of the whole plan will be fouDd In the Report of the Coni- 
mittee Appoint^ to Supervise the T\ilBa Experiment. Nogth Central Association Quarterly, 
C:2M-266, December, 1231. 
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of Part III of Monofrraph No. 13 of the National Survey, 
Provisions for Individual DifTeronces, Marking, and Pro^ 
motion. It is unneoessarj- to present here more than the 
briefest description of the arrangement. 

The plan has been in operation in Polytechnic High School 
I in Baltimore since 1901. The pupils enrolled in the plan 
carry enough subj^ts to cover in four years not only the 
. high-school work, ^t the first year of college ^ork as well. 
A number of higher institutions of 'Unquestioned standards 
admit the graduates of the accelerated program to sophomore 
standing. The fact that they have done so over a long period 
of years must be indicative of the success of the plan. In 
1930-31, 776 boys were enrolled in the accelerated curricu- 
lums, 113 of these being graduated. 

The plan is operative also in City College, another high 
school in Baltimore, and graduates are similarly admitted ki 
sophomore standing in-higher institutions. The. number pf 
bo j s enrolled in 1930— 31 was 180, of w'hom 16 were graduated. 

The plan in the Laboratory Schools oj the University oj 
Chicago. This plan is the only one of those described in 
this chaj)ifi(r which has *been worked out under private aus- 
pices. Going directly to the introduction of the plan, with- 
out depicting the background in President Harper’s early 
advocacy of a shortened period of general education, we may 
. record that the University Elementary School had been 
reduced from 8 to 7 grades in 1913, .only four years after 
Charles H. Judd was placed ifi charge of tlie School of Educa- 
tion. Four years later, that is, in* 1917, the first class was 
graduated from the University High Schopl which included 
pupils who had completed the 7-year elementaiy school. 
The 6-5 plan in operation at this writing was instituted in 
1919 by making the seventh grade of the elementary school 
the “junior high school’^or “subfreshman” class of the high 
school.^ 

The fact that the University High School admits pupils 
who, have finished the University Elementary School and 
pupils from other elementary schools who have completed 
^ 8 grades of work makes possiblp a comparison of a group of 
graduates of the high school who have had (exclusive of 
kindergarten) 1 1 years of school training with a group who 
Sk have had 12 years. Such a comparison has been made by 
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John C. Mayfield.'® This study compares the two pjoup’s 
in various ways, but concern will be only with intelli- 
ponce, as indicated by^^e intelliftence quotient, age, and 
scholarship. For the sake of brevity, comparisons will be 
restricted to measures of central tendency or to other equally 
simple indices. 

(1) The median intelligence quotients of the two groups 
of graduates of thfrUniversity High School classes from 1922 
to 1927, inclusive, were, respectively. University Elementary 
School (230 graduates) 115, non-University Elementary 
School (351 graduates) 112. This represents a small clilfcr- 
ence in favor of the group continuing from the University 
F!llementary School. 

(2) The median ages in months of pupils at graduation 
from the high school (classes of 1918 to 1927, inclusive) were: 

^'niversity Elementary School (332 graduates) 206; non- 
University Elementary School (465 graduates) 211: The 
difference between the medians is five months; that is, the 
median graduate of the University Elementary School group 
is 5 months younger than the median graduate of the other 
group. The difference is not a full year, but a month less 
than a half year. It is interesting to compare these median 
ages with those for Salt Lake City reported in Table 4. To 
make the comparison, it is necessary h> reduce the ages in 
months just reported to years and tenths of years, with the 
following results: University Elementary School group, 17.2; 
non-University Elementary School group, 17.6. The medians 
for the eleventb-grade graduates in the two situations are 
virtually identical. I^pwever, the medians for the twelfth- 
grade graduates are greater by from 0.4 to 0.7 year than those 
of the corresponding group in the University High School, It 
may be that the difference is in part owing to greater selection 
among pupils transferring from other elementar}' schools to 
^ the University High School than among pupils promoted 
from an elementary school to a high school in a city system. 

(3) Comparisons of scholarship were m^e by Mayfield 
for two periods because of the use during the.se periods of 
different plans of marking. From figures worked out by him 
it is possible to report that for the period 1918-1923 the per- 

“ Comparative Study of Two Groups of Pupils lu the University high School of the 
University of Cbicagoi Master’s dissertation, The UniverBlty of Chicago, 1W8. U7 pp. 
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ccntage of marks of 85 or hi<;her piveii to the University Ele- 
mciitaiy School *groui) 'vas 34.8 and for the non-Univorsitv 
Elemontaiy School group, 29.3. Beginuingwith 1923a system 


‘ , ; — vvt-rt^ tiu3 twomgnest, 

was used, hor the period 1923-1927the perccntagesof these 
received by the two groups were, re.spoctively, 8.2 and 7.2. 


,The conclusion drawn by Mayfield from these and related 
types of evidence is.that “the shorter University Elementary 
School course enables pupils to graduate from the Univer- 
sity High School at an earlier age and fits tljcin as successfully 
or a high-school career as do 8-year elementary schools ” 
Since practically all gralhiates' of the Univ|raity Ihgh 
School cmitimie their education in some higherlnstitu tion 
the cnticism could not lodge against this 1 l-gra<^ plan that 
might he raised against such a plan, the graduates of which 
^ are Umist out to seek employment at an age a year younger 
than graduates of 12-grade systems.- 

All plans to save time described in tliis chapter have in 
^une way or another taken account of the junior collcrc. 
This is no less true of the plan in the laboratory schools of The 
.Lmvcrsity of Chicago with which we are Irere concerneiU 
As early as 1918-19, superior students in the University HiHi 
..ciool were pernuttod to take certain junior-college courses 
of the university for credit toward the bachelor’s.degree. The 
first courses so taken were iajinjrlish. By 1922-23 the list 
of courses so taken had been e.xtended to include also junior- 
college history, jimioK-college mathematics, junior-colloge 
hronch, economics, and business administration. During 
that year 68 liigh-school seniors earned a total of 157 majors 
of college cjedit.'^h tliis way certain students were saving 
more than the one year represented in the difference between 
a 12-prade and an 11-grade plan of organization. \ 

Before leaving consideration of thesituation in thelabora-’ 
tory schools at the University of Chicago it is pertinent hr 
mentaon a further step m reorganization authorized by the 
oard o/ trustees of, the university in Januarv. Pn. 



Op. clt., p. 145. 
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CHAPTER II; REORGANIZATIONS TO ACHIEVE 
INTEGRATION 

‘ I. TTIE REORGANIZATION AT PASADEi^ 

\ 

The concern oj the chapter. — It-wna- to bo expected that, 
with the introduction into public-school systems of an 
S-year period c)F secondary education abov^the elementary 
school, certain systems would undertake a simplification of 
(he arrangement which includes a long succession of four 
school units, namely, Tlie elementary school, the junior high 
-school, the senior high school, and the junior college. The 
elfort at simplification brought on the organizational pattern . 
to which several systems shortly committed themse^'s, the 
0-4-t and r)-4-4 |)1ans— that is, the plans that inclu4e 0 or 5 
grades in the elementary school, 4 grades in the junior high 
school, and 4 grades in the conibined senior high school and 
junior college.! , 

The examples of' the type are not numerous. They are 
fewer now, at least nominally, than might have been reported 
three or ftur years ago. The fact is that, without knowledge' 
of the changes which woidd be involved in a rftoiganization 
aiming at actual integration of the junior cojlege with the 
upper high-school years, certain systems were.enthusiasticully * 
committed to the plan but subserpiently abandoned it. 
However, it may be doubted whether these school systems 
, ever went farther than the first' steps, and none of those 
abandoning the plan can. be said to liave done' more than 
take on a few of the superficial characteristics of an integrated 
upper 4-year unit. 

The public-school systems represented in the reorganiza- 
tions emphasizfed in’ the anal.ytical description of the cu(;rcnt 
chapter were mentioned near the opening, of the chlipter 
ihuncdintely preceding, A few other public units will be 
more briefl^ described. As stated at the point referred to, 
the experimental integrations in t\vo private institutions — 
Stephens College and the University of Chicagci — will also 
-'be considered. 

lu the statements made concerning the plans, attention 
, will ba directed chiefly to reorganization in the upper portions 
' . . . . 13911 ■> 
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of the extended period of secondary education, the portion 
including the later high-school and the junior-college years. 
This practice is followed for the most part b^ca\ise of the 
greater emphasis on the lower portions of the full period of 
secondary education in Part I of this monograph, and also 
because of the limited resources and time available for the 
investigatipns copnected with this project. 

The 6-^-4 plan at Pasadena, Caf?y.— The best known of the 
6-4-4 reorganizations is that at Pasadena. In the spring of 
1928 the board of educatihn in that city formally committed 
the schools of the system to this plan of organization. Pre-‘ 
viously there had been considerable discussion of the plan 
and perhaps some preliminary steps toward it without 
oflBcial committal. Following this action of the board, fea- 
tures of the plan were worked out during the remaining 
months of the school year and during the summer. The 
actual initiation of the plan was accomplished at the opening 
*of the new school year in September, 1928. 

Prior to the reorganization to achieve the 6-4-4 arrange- 
ment, the dominant organizational pattern of the system in- 
cluded 6-year elementary schools ; junior high schools enrolling 
grades 7, 8, and 9 1 and a combined senior high school with 
^ades 10, 11, and 12 and a junior college with both years of 
junior-college work. After the reorganization has been - 
effected the dominant pattern included 6-ye-ar elementary 
schools; junior high schools enrolling grades 7, 8, 9, and 10; 
and a junior college enrolling grades 11, 12, 13, and 14. An 
e.xception to these dominant patterns beh/re and after rear- 
rangement was the Muir Technical Hi^ School, a smaller 
high school enrolling grades 7 to 12, inclusive. Pupils w^ 
complete the work of this school and continue in the 
transfer to junior-college work in the central plant. 

The description and analysis here of the 4-year junior 
cdllege resulting from thi3rearrangement^deal with only a few 
main features and relate chiefly to progress toward integra- 
tion of high-school and junior-college years. The reader 
inter^ted in further details of this reorganization should 
examme other descriptions that have been made available 
ini print.* Th e degree of integration will be shown by draw- 

* Oiw of the beet of tbeae, from the etandpolot of lU eipoelOon of the plan and theconelder- 
^iona In lU bTor, is an artlele by Dr. John W, Harbeeon, principal, bearing the title, The 
Pasadena Jonlot OoUege Kaperlment. Junior College Journal, 3:t-ia October, IflSl. 
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ing on evidence relating to the administration, the teaching 
staff, the extracurriculum, the curriculum, and the rate of 
progress of students through the new 4-year unit. 

Administration . — The work- of administering the .4-vear 
unit at Pasadena is that of a single staff responsible for the 
entire period. This applies also to the organization for 
guidance. » 

Teaching assignments of the stajff.—A .significant criterion 
of the degree of integration of high-school and junior-college 
years in a 4-year unit like the junior college at Pasadena is 
the extent to which the conventional line of separati(?n is 
disr^arded in assigning instructional responsibihties to mem- 
bers of the teaching staff. The tradition of separation of 
high-school and college work operates in the direction of 
assigning as few individual instructors as possible to teaching 
responsibihties at both levels, while standards and standard- 
izing agencies in the junior-college field lean toward encour- 
aging separation. The efforts at separation seem prompted 
by a fear of_“ contamination” of college standards of work 
by too intimate an association of high school and junior 
college. ^ 

The facts concerning teaching assignments of members of 
the staff of the 4-year junior college at Pasadena are shown in 
Table 7. Th’e “lower” and “upper” divisions of this table 
refer, respectively, to the first and second pairs of grades in 
the new junior college; that is, the eleventh and twelfth grades 
and the thirteenth and fourteenth ^ades (or first two college 
years). A glance at the lowest row^f figures indicates that 
two-thirds of all who teach in the institution give instruction 
in both divisions, while only about an eighth give all their 
time to the lower division and about a fifth, all their time to 
the upper division. The proportions differ somewhat for 
teachers of academic and of special 8ubje<?ts, but it is seen 
that in both groups those with responsibilities at both levels 
far outnumber those teaching in a single division only”. It 
is clear that great progress has been made in this aspect of 
integrating high school and junior college. The process is 
aided in California by the fact that the “General l^condary 
Credential”, which is a certificate to teach in secondary 
schools, requires a full year of training beyond the bachelor’s 
degree and authorizes teaching at cither level.' 
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Table l,~-\umerical and percentage distribution of instructors of aca- 
demic and special subjects in the Fitsadena Junior College according to 
their assignment to teach in the lower division only, the upper division 
only, or in both divisions. (Data for WSUrrSS) 
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only 
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All 
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9 
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37.3 
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20 

IZi 

34 

21, 1 

107 

66.5 

161 
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e. Ki t instructors pvinp Instruction In both academJc and SDOcial 

subjects ba\e been tabulated as teachers of academic subjects. 

Thi extracurrimhim . — A major test of mtegration in the 
realm of the extracurricuJum is the extent to which* member- 
ship in student organizations disregards the traditional line 
of division between high school and college. Facts concern- 
ing the vertical spread of membership in student orgttmza- 
tions in the Pasadena Junior College are presented in Table 
8. By examining the lowest 'row of figures the reader will 
note that for more than three-fourths of the 86 organizationsi 
student membership is from both below and above the tradi- 
tional line of separation of high school and college. About a 
sixth of the organizations include members from the upper 
division only and an even smaller proportion include members 
from the lower division only. Here again we have evidence 
of a high degree of vertical integration of the 4-year junior 
college. 

Table 8. — Numerical and percentage distribution of extracurriculum 
organtzattons of the Pasadena J unwr College according to membership 
tn them of students tn the lower division only, in the upper division 
only, or tn both dtvtsions, (Data for 19S1-S2) 
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The cnrricvlum. — Concerning the offering of the Pasadena 
Junior College, it may be said that in general it is broad and 
generous. This breadth has been prompted by the view- 
point to serve the diverse interests and needs of a large 
student body. One finds w'ork in both high-school and 
junior-college years suited to those who will continue to 
higher levels of education and to those whose formal training 
will be concluded within the period included in this 4-year 
unit. On the score of vertical integration of the curriculum, 
how'ever, it is not possible to speak with as much assurance 
as on integration through assignment of instruction to the 
ptaflf and through membership in student organizations. 
One reason for this is that facts pertinent to curriculum 
integration were more difficult to gather, especially within 
the limits of resources available for this project. Another 
reason is the fact that standards of accreffitation and stan- 
dardizing agencies, reflecting the traditional organization as 
they do, operate as obstacbs to curriculum integration. 

Nevertheless, it is s&fe to say that, even under these 
conditions, some progress toward integration of the curricu- 
lum has been made. As one discusses the problem with 
members of the staflF who teach in the same subject fields at 
both high-school and junior-college levels, it soon becomes 
apparent that these teachers are working out a more effective 
articulation of courses given at the two levels. Because 
they teach at the high-school level, they know what has 
been covered there. They are thus better iftble than teachers 
who do not have such contacts to avoid some of the usual 
repetition in courses at the junior-college level of what is 
comprehended in courses at the high-school level, find besides 
better able to achieve a more acceptable sequence of content 
and method than is possible where the work is ^ven‘ by 
diflTerent teachers or in separate institutions. • Conversation 
with counselors, too, who advise students concerning their 
curriculums for the full 4-year period discloses that they tend 
to recommend against the tal^g of courses in which repe- 
tition of content is obvious — for example, the faking of both 
the high-school course in general chemistry and the college 
course in general inorganic chemistry. 

Economy oj time. — Consideration/>f the problem of curric- 
ulum int^ation and improved articulation requires that 
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some reference be made to the possibilities of economy of 
time in the longer 4-year unit as compared with shorter 
separate units. It might be expected that economy of 
time would result through the covering of more content in 
the inore advanced of a sequence of courses because of reduc- 
tion m the amount of repetition orj through the more rapid 
progress of brighter students that might be encouraged in the 
longer unit as compared with separate shorter units. That 
economy of the first type can^to some extent be achieved is 
suggested by the outcome of conferences with instructors 
as already reported. WhetW economy through more rapid 
progress has been accomplished may in part be determined 
from consideration of the ages of students. Certain measures 
of the ages of students entering the Pasadena Junior College 
were presented in Table 3 of the foregoing chapter, A. com- 
parison of the same measures for students in their first year 
of college work in the Pasadena Junior College reported in 
Table 9 shows a difference of two years or more, a fact which 
does not suggest that any considerable proportion of students 
were during their first two years in this 4-year unit moving 
through it at a rate of more than one grade per year. This 
absence of acceleration is to be e.xpected from what was' said 
aboye concerning standards and standardizing agencies in 
their relationship to high-school and college levels of work. 
The evidence concerning ages of freshmen at the University 
of Minnesota included in Table'9 tends to emphasize the 
fact that progress through the Pasadena Junior College is 
not at a rate greater than one grade per year. Of the two 
groups represented for the University of Minnesota, the 
group from the Twin Cities and suburbs is more nearly 
comparable to the Pasadena group because most students 
in both these groups could live at homo while attending their 
respective institutions. It must be partly on this account 
that the corresponding measures of ages are greater fbr non- 
Twin City than for Twin City students. ' 

The fact that traditional standards have operated as 'ob- 
stacles to economy of time in the Pasadena situation is made 
clear by a recent development there in the relations of the 
junior college and the University of California. By virtue 
of a recent cooperative agreement it will be possible to capi- 
talize to a greater extent on the form of organization main- 
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Table 9.— FiVji (/uortife, rnedtan, and third qmrtiU ages, in years and 
months, of students in first college year in Pasadena Junior CoUene 
and of freshmen tn the University of Minnesota ' 

[Ages computed as of September 1] 
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19-1 

29-2 
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I * freshmen at the University of Minnesota (in 1921) 

X'J'’ W. M.nJSpS'il 


talned in Pasadena, The agreement gives permission to 
enroll students who are in the second semester of their twelfth 
year in upper-division or freshman college classes for degree 
credit before they have actually been graduated from the 
twelfth grade. In other words, all students who either have 
finished or are in the process of finishing the requirements of 
graduation from the twelfth grade and have time left for 
additional courses, may make elections from the curriculum 
of the upper division instead of taking a light program or 
electing courses of lighter content from high-school years. 
As a result of this change in policy it is believed that from 
10 to 15 per cent of the students will be able to finisii the eight 
semesters of the 4-year junior college in seven semesters.* 


I. THE REOROANIZATION AT VENTVRA 

Developmevi of the 6-4-4 plan at Ventura, Calf . — The junior 
college at Ventura first emeiged just as have most other pub- 
lic junior colleges— as a 2-year upward extension of a 4-year 
high school. The high school was the Ventura Union High 
School, which, like other union high schools of California, ’ 
was underlaid by a number of elementary-school districts. In 
1929, the year following committal to the new plan by Pasa- 
dena, the 6-4-4 plan was adopted. To accomplish this it 
was necessary to arrange for the withdrawal of grades 7 and 8 

• Thta BtatAiiMtit btMMl on portioiu of • letUr from Dr. John W. HarboMn, principal of tbe 
Pa w . lon « Junior CoUt|«, datod Januair 21, 1033. 
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from all elementary schoJj^, bringing them together with all 
pupils of grades 9 and 10 in the plant used up to the time of 
working out the reorganization by both the Union High, 
School and the junior college. In the meantime a new plant 
had been completed for the new 4-y§ar junior college, to which, 
when it was ready for occupancy in 1930, all students in 
grades 11 to 14, inclusive, were transferred. In 1932 a shop 
building was added to the new plant, and complete plans 
include the further addition of a gymnasium and auditorium. 
The enrollment in the 4-year unit in February, 1932, was 
74f), with 418 in the lower division and 328 in the upper divi- 
sion. The full enrollment for the entire school year 1931-32 
was somewhat larger. Although this enrollment' does not 
k compare wdth the more than 3,000 junior-college students 
/ at Pasadena, it is large enough to make for a strong institu- 
tion with a generous curriculum and to offer excellent possi- 
bilities for integration. Considering the brief period this 
4-year*unit has been in existence, much progress has been 
made toward integration. 

Administration . — Administrative control in the Ventura 
Junior College is by the same staff over the entire range of 
four school years. 

Teaching assignments oj the staff . — Inquiry concerning the 
assignments of individual teachers to instruction in both 
lower and upper divisions finds this to have been carried 
even farther proportionately than in the junior college at 
Pasadena. This fact is ^own in Table 10, in which it may 
be seen that 36 of 40 teachers gave instruction in both divi- 
sions, only 3 teachers and 1 teacher, respectively, giving 
instrtiction in the lower and upper divisions ^jaly. 

Table 10 . — Nuirterical distribution of instructors in academic and 
special subjects in the Ventura Junior -College, according to their 'aawian- 
ment to teach in the lower division ordy, the upper division only, or in 
both divisions. {Data for 19SI-32) 
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'The extracuTncvlum.—The integration of the . student 
body, as measured by the membersliip of students from both 
lower and upper divisions in extracurriculum activities, is 
also even more marked in this junior college than in Pasadena. 

The number of organizations is both totally and proportion^ 
ately smaller than at Pasadena, but in all the 13 organiza- 
tions reported, membership includes students from both 
divisions. ♦ 

‘Integration in other respects will not be reported, but 
may be assumed to have made cortsiderable progress during 
"the few years of operation of tliis 4-year unit. 

3. THE REORGANIZATION AT MOBERLY 

Steps in the reorganization at Moberly, Mo . — The junior 
college at Moberly was established in 1927. It was foimded 
as a 2-year institution separate from the high school. Classes 
were at first conducted in rooms above a store not far from 
the high school, and the only facilities the high school and the 
junior college used in common were the laboratories. The 
destruction by fire of the high-school building in 1929 called 
for a building program and, preliminaiy to the program, ’ 
a building survey was made.® The report of this survey 
recommended the adoption of the 6-4-4 plan. The junior- 
college building c^led for in the recommendation wasi^ready 
for occupancy in September, 1931 when most of the’features 
of the new organization became effective. The chief excep- 
tion is that as late as the spring of 1932 the ^ighth, ninth, 
and tenth grades only were included in the lower secondary- 
school unit, although the rounding out of the plan includes 
bringing the seventh grade also into this unit. 

Teaching assignments oj the stajf . — The assignment of the 
staff to instruction in the lower and upper divisions in the 
4-year junior college may be noted in Table 11. The prcA 
portion of individual teachers giving instruction in both 
lower and upper divisions is much smaller than in the junior 
colleges at Pasadena and Ventura, as reported above, being 
Itfss than a third. An explanation of the difference is to be 
found in the different standards of miiiimum preparation for 
high-school and junior-college teachers in Missouri and Cali- 


..Aeile, M. Q., A Bchool-BuUdliig Prograin for Moborly, Mo.’ Uolvenity of Missouri 
BuUetlo* dO, No. 16. Sdacation Series^ No. 28. Columbia, Mo. 

Carpenter, W. W., New Building (or Moberly Junior College. Junior College Journal 
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forma. In Missouri the standard is 'higher for the junior 
college than for the high school. For the lower unit in this 
State the bachelor’s degree is the minimum, whereas, in 
California, as already- reported, the “General Secondary 
Credential, applicable to bo^ high-school and junior- 
college levels, requires a year^work beyond the bachelor's 
degree. ' 

Table 11.— Xumerical distribution of inshuctors in academic and 
specinl subje^s \nthe Moberly Junior College according to their assign- 
in jh£ lower division only, Ike upper division only, or in 
‘ both divisions, (Data for 1931-32) 


Subject 

r 

Lower 
til V biion 
onl>; 

l-pper 

division 

only 

Both 

divisions 

All 

1 

t 

S 

4 

s 

Academic 

K 

• e 


15 

Special. 

0 

1 

D 

1 

4 

Total 

u 

2 

0 

8 


6 

21 


4 


Integration in other respects. — However, integration of the 
4-year junior college at Moberly had been carried much 
father in 1932 than is indicated by the proportion of teachers 
giving instruction in both lower and upper divisions. The 
progress toward integration is indicated in the following 
quotation from a report submitted in 19;|^ by M. A. Spohrer, 
dean of the junior college. 

The faculty meeta and acts as a uni^ The students upon«entering 
usually exf>ect to take a 4-year course. The sophomore year (of the 
nw 4-year unit, which corresponds to the last high-school year] is no 
Isifeer as much of a breaking point as formerly. The students use the 
same library, reading rooms, laboratories, and classrooms. They are 

not segregated in any way from this pomt of view. . . . The students 

hold joint assemblies and all mingle there. Clubs and organizations 
are open to all. Perhaps the most potent factor for Unification has 
been athletics. Students from both divisions are eligible for both the 
varsity and second teams. The students cheer a united team. • 

Dean Spohrer indicates that least progress has been made 
in reoiganizing the curriculum to achieve integration, but 
that at least a beginning along desirable* lines can be reported. 

There has been but little reorganization in the curriculum. Here 
there is still a distinct division between the upper and lower groups. 
Students in the lower division are not pteitted to enroll in upper 
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di\ ision classes, except in physical education, when thigroups are com- 
bined. Th6re is still a duplication of courses in certain fields. How- 
ever, the distinction is probably 90 grtoter than that which any college 
or university makes between its lower and u^pcr years. Steps are 
being taken to better conditions. First, present and future plans call 
for the elimination of much of the ‘duplication. A committee of 
English teachers has already eliminated duplication in the four years, 
except where repetition is advisable. Committees in other fields wili 
act in a sinnlar manner soon. In addition, a 4f.vear guidance program 
is being formulated. The program of each individual student will be 
arranged so that duplicating courses will be avoided. Second, ter- 
minal courses will be added after surveys have determined the courses 
of greatest utility. Finally, the present curriculum will be revised, 
when and where advisable. 

I. REORQANIZATIOSS IS OTHER PUBLIC JVNJOR COLLEOES 

The organization at HHIsboro, Tjex . — Another of the reor- 
ganizations to effect integration of high-school and junior- 
college years is to he found at Hillsboro, Tex. The present 
organization is the 5-4-4 plan, the 5-grade elementary-school 
unit reflecting the 11-grade system characteristic oT Te.vns 
and certain other^Southern States. The junior college in this 
system was established in 1923. The 4-y^^ junior-college 
plan was subsequently instituted. According to a published 
exposition of the institution by one who made a special study 
of this junior college, William G. Campbell,® integration has 
been accomplished in some respects, while in others the two 
college years are still kept separate from the two high-school 
grades. The four grades are housed in the same structure, 
but to some extent the two pau^ of grades — that is, what have 
been referred to in this chapter as lower and upper divisions — 
have the hulk of their class work on different floors.' Although 
the teachers of the upper two years are heads of departments 
for all four years of the school, instructional assignments do 
not seem to disregard the line of separation between high- 
school and jumor-coUege years. Student organizations are 
for the most part open to students of both levels, but, because 
of the organization of institutions' with which athletic com- 
petitions are earned on, two sets of athletic teams are main- 
.tained. The integration of the curriculum seems to lag in 
this junior college as it lags in the other institutions so far 
described in this chapte/. The impression gained from read- 

• The HUbboro t-Yatf lunlot CoUega. Junior College Jounul, 3 : 3SS-20S, February, i m . 
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ing Campbell's report is that integration has not been carried 
as far at Hillsboro as at Pasadena, Ventura, or Moberly. 

Th( more recent reorgaiiizaiion ai (Tompton, Calij . — The 
present plan of organization at Compton is the 6-4-4, but 
the development has been sufficiently unique to make both 
this development and the plan now in operation deserving 
of special attention.* The junior college was established 
in 1927. At that tu5e it was housed with some effort at 
, separation in the plant of the Compton Union High School, 
which was, like most of the union high schools of California, 
a 4-year institution. The Compton Union High School 
district contains five element ar\"-school districts. Through 
the exercise of unusual leadership, the elementary districts 
were confmitt^ to releasing control to the high-school dis- 
trict of pupils^ the seventh and eighth grades, to the end 
that junior high school reorganization might be effecXed. 
Five junior high schools were built, one ifi each elementary 
district. These were opened in Septe^^ber, 1930. During 
the year 1931-32 the central unit w’as a 5-grade institution) 
inclusive of the 3-grade senior- high school and the junior 
college. The 6-4-4 plan was put in operation in September, 
1932, at which time the tenth grades were retained in the 
five junior.liigh schools, leaving only the last two high-school 
and the first two college yedrs for the integrated 4-year unit 
to be maintained in the plant formerly occupied by the 4-year 
high school and junior college. No evidence concerning the 
extent of integration achieved in the new unit has been 
gathered during this first year of its operation. 

T7ie plan ai Salinas, Calij . — At Salinas, as at Compton, the 
first development of a secondary school was a 4-year high 
school in a union high-school district. Junior-coUege work 
was begun in 1928. In the present administration this 
6-grade period has been divided into two units of three 
grades each, both units being housed in a single plant, but 
mth some separation between th^ two units. Thus, the 
^hools of\he area served by the high school and junior 

• . ^ 

« The reAder InterestAd In a more extended statement oonoeming tbe plan at Comptcto, 

Including a brief explanation of iu development, a description of tbe external features, and 
emphasis on tbe peculiar advantages of tbe plan In a situation like that at Compton, Is referred 
to an article by O. Soott Thompson, principal and superintendent of tbe 83 nit 6 m, entitled 
**Tbe Unidn High School DIatiict and tbe (M-4 Type of Organliatlon.*' Cailfomia Quar- 
terly of Seoondary Education, 8 ; lM-158, J^uary, 1933, 
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college may be said to be maintained on an 8-3-3 basis. A 
few years ago unsuccessful efforts were made to secure control 
for the union high-school district of the pupils of seventh and 
eighth grades so as to make possible a more fundamental 
’ reorganization involving the introduction of the junior high 
school plan. The objective at that time was the 6-4-4 plan. 
The present plan of uniting the last year of the high school 
with the two junior-coU^e years appears to be an effort to 
secure some of the advantages of integration that are assumed 
to accrue from the more fundamental reorganization. 

The plan at Iowa Falls, Iowa . — The superintendent of 
^ schools at Iowa Falls reports that system to be on the 6-4-4 
plan. The last four grades of this 14-grade system are 
housed in the same set of buildings and make use of a plant 
formerly used by a small private college, Ellsworth College. 
The junior college is on this account known as Ellsworth 
Junior College. A letter from the superintendent indicates 
that “practically all of the faculty teach both high-school 
and collie classes,” but separate administrative officers have 
charge of the high-school and junior-collie years. The 
general impression left by the rep#rt is that less integration has 
been accomplished in this unit than in the other 4-year units 
previously described. ^ 

The John Tarleton Agricultural College . — Two institutions 
on State foundations in Texas, the John Tarleton Agricul- 
tural College and the North Te.xas A^cultural College, are 
reported to be maintained as 4-year junior colleges, whhh, like 
most of the units described in this chapter, begin whh the 
third. year of the 4-year high school and end with the secoji^ 
college year» The nature of these institutions may be indi- 
cated by describing briefly only the first one of these as just 
named. Description ifi aided by a recent article dealing with 
this particular college.^ x 

Xbe John Tarleton Agricultural College is under the control 
of the jioard of directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas, and is referred to as a “branch” of the 
parent institution. This connection makes John Tarleton a 
State institution. ICaerves two mam objectives, th^Jirst of 
which is to provide-^ 


' J. ThoznaSr Tirletoo Agricuili^ Colleen Junior ChUege Joarnal, 2 : 18^190^ 
. January, 1931 
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terminal or finishing courses for those young men and women who 
desire specific training for specific purposes and yet who do not expect 
to continue through the field of advanced education. These courses 
are provided especially in- the field of agriculture, home economics, 
mechanics of all kinds, engineering, business administration, and such 
other vocational lines as may be desired on the part of the student.* 
The second objective is to provide preparatory education for students 
who plan to continue beyond the junior-college level. A special virtue of 
the school pointed out by its friends is the fact that maturer students who 
have not had the advantages of a high-school education can here continue 
their education without the embarrassment they would feel in a local 
public high school on account of association with immature children. 

.Such an institution can unquestionably render a useful 
service. As may be judged from the main consideration in 
this chapter, however, the concern here is not this more 
general issue of usefulness, but the degree of integration 
of high-school and junior-college years. The trend of the 
discussion in the article already drawn upon is toward 
an integrated institution. Integration is suggested also 
in the classification of students in the 4-year arrange- 
ment as freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors. The 
data on enrollment presented in Table 12 are not as reas- 
suring. The number of freshmen-^tudents in the third 
high-school year — reported was only 10 and the number of 
sophomores was only 90. By contrast, the number of jun- 
iors — students in the freshmen college year — jumped up to 
446 and the number of seniors was 274. Another way of 
puttiiig this contrast is to say that the enrollment in the first 
two years of this institution was 100 while that in the last 
two years was 719, or more than seven times as lai^ge. The 
difficulty of working out a fully integrated 4-year unit 
is emphasized also by the evidence concerning the number 
of students completing the work of the sophomore year 
who enter the junior class. In a communication to the' 
writer on this subjects Dean J.. Thomas Davis reports 65 
students finishing the work of the sophomore class in 1930-31, 
and 46 of these students entering the junior class the fol- 
lowing year. This means that those entering from the 
second-year class in 1931-32 made up only about a tenth of 
all students in the third-year class. The obstacles, to 
working out a fully integrated 4-year junior college in such 
a situation are too apparent to require elaboration. 




• Op. dt., p. 18 S. 
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Table 12 . — Distribution by sex and classification of students enrolled in 
John Tarleton Agricultural College^ 1931~S2 


Sex 

Fresh- 

men 

X 

Sopho- 

mores 

Juniors 

Seniors 

Specials 

Total 

1 * 

t 

S 

4 

i 

• 

7 

Men - - 

6 

• 

38 ' 

1 

1 3a'i 

107 

75 

5S1 

Women 

4 

52 

140 

167 

32 

395 

Both - 

10 

90 

445 

274 

107 

926 


The difficulty does not arise in the unwillingness of authori- 
ties in such an institution to admit students at the lower level ; 
it is a result of the availability of local pubhc high school^/ 
which goes far to set aside the need of providing high-school 
education in State institutions. It will be surprising if an 
increased availability does not, in the years to come, decrease 
rather than increase the possibility of maintaining an 
integrated four-year unit. 


• t. REORGANIZATIONS IN PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

The experimeTU at Stephens College . — In line with the policy 
in other projects of the National Survey of Secondary Educa- 
tion, attention in this project has been focussed chiefly on 
special reorganizations in pvhlic school systems. Similarly, 
in line with the policy of the survey, inquiry has been made 
among privaie institutions in order to discover innovations 
suggestive.'bf desirable lines of progress for public schools. 
In the juj^or-college field, notwithstanding private units of 
this type far outnumber public units, much less of organiza- 
tional experimentation- appears to be going forward in 
private than in public institutions. Outstanding exceptions 
are the experimental program at Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo., and in the new college being projected at the University 
of Chicago. Accordingly,- discussion in this section will be 
mostly of these two programs, although some reference will 
be made also to the frequency among private junior colleges 
of 4-year and other integrated units. 

The experiment at Stephens College was authorized |)y the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
in 1927. The full text of the resolution authorizing the 
experiment is as follows 


* NorUi Central AaMciatloa Qaarterly, t: Ittt. September, tWX 
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Voted that Stephens College be p'b^mitted to carry on an edocational 
experiment for a period of five years involving the downward extension 
of the junior college into the fields of junior and senior high-school 
education and contemplating the obliteration of the lines of demarcation 
now existing between the last year of the usual 4-year high school and 
the first year of the junior college; provided that in order to assure the 
maintenance of proper junior-college standards the president of Stephens 
College be r^fluired to report annually on the progress of the experi- 
ment'to a committee of three persons appointed by the chairman of the 
Commission [on Institutions of Higher Education]. 

As worked out, the experhnental program was to include, 
among others, three maj'or elements, namejy, (1) the study 
of groups of students during their progress through the full 
4-year period, beginning with the third high-school year and 
extending through both years of the junior college; (2) the 
development of a 4-year curriculum suitable for young women ; 
and (3) comparison of the success of students at the upper 
high-school and the junior-college levels in the same courses. 

Experience and results in certain phases of the experiment 
have proved highly helpful and illuminating. This has not 
been true of the element that involved carrying students 
through the full 4-year course. The obstacle here was that, 
in spite of conscientious effort on the part of the authorities 
in charge, it turned out to be impossible to recruit a large 
enough number, of students at the level of the third high- 
school year who would continue through to the end of the 
fourth year of the experimental unit. As many as 30 to 40 
students would enter, but never more than a few of these 
would continue into the junior-college period proper. Thus, 
for almost all the students in the groups at this level, the 
institution was never more than a 2-ycar school. In fact, 
many remained only a single year. In the meantime the 
enrollment at the level of the freshman and sophomore college 
years was always large and unquestionably ample for all 
comparisons involved in the experiment. The explanation 
of the diflBculty in the way of developing a 4-year unit 
determined in this way must be similar to that mentioned 
above in discussing the John Tarleton Agricultural College: 
In the area served by Stephens College the facilities of public 
high-school education are so generally available that students 
of the type that will enter an institution at the level of the 
third high-school year away from home and continue through 
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junior-college years are so uncommon as to discourage efforts 
at achieving an integrated 4-year unit of the kind projected'. 

From the standpoint of outcome the two other elements 
pf the experiment were more successful. The new courses 
developed are suggestive of desirable reoi^anization at the 
same level in other institutions. Particularly is this true 
of four orientation courses in vocations, social science, natural 
science, and the arts and asthetics. The phase of the experi- 
ment undertaking to compare the success of high-school and 
of junior-college students in the same coiuses, pro;^ that, 
in general, when the factor of intelligence was controlled by 
matching students on scores on an intelligence test, the 
students at the high-school level did about as well as freshman 
and sophomore college students. Such evidence goes far to 
prove that the traditional line between high school and college 
is an arbitrary one. 

Four-year and other integretted units among private junior" 
colleges . — Examination of recent annual directories of junior 
colleges compiled by Prof. Doak S. Campbell, secretary of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, finds more pri- 
vate than public junior colleges reported as 4-year units. 
This difference in favor of private institutions persists in the 
last of these directories, that for 1933.'® To be sure, the 
degree of integration represented varies from institution to 
institution, but it may be assumed that in most instances it 
has not been carried far. It usually begins by designating, 
the respective classes, beginning with the third high-school 
year, as freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior. In sdme 
institutions integration vdll go littlfe further than this. Two 
chief ohfltacl cia hin der. One of these is the restrictions on 
enrollment in high-school years found above to apply to 
John Tarleton Agricultural College and Stephens College. 
This obstacle seems not to apply ifi all private 4-year units, 
although it does apply in most of them. The other obstacle 
is omnipresent. This is the same factor found in earlier por- 
tions of the chapter to apply to the 4-year public units: It is 
the traditionally different standards brought to bear on all 
high schools and junior colleges irrespective of the purposes 
in some to^obliterate the Une of separation between them. 

X c«m0b«ll, Doak 8., DlraotofT of Uke Junior Collec*, 1933. Junior CoUcg* Jounial, 
3:217-231, JaDuary, 1933. 
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The record of integrated units at the high-school and 
junior-college levels would not be complete without a brief 
statement concerning still another type of institution main- 
tained under private auspices in this conntry. Reference 
here is to a group of 10 institutions in various States known 
as “Concordia Colleges” and fostered by the Missouri Synod 
of the Lutheran Church, Certain of these institutions date 
back to the middle of the last century. In effect, they are 
transplanJ,ations to this country of the German Gymnasium, 
offering a curriculum following rather closely the pattern of 
that institution. From the beginning they served as pre- 
paratory schools to the theological seminaries which gave 
training for the Lutheran ministry. It is probably within the 
truth to say that, these transplanted Gymnasia were the first 
institutions in this Country in which high-school and college 
levels of training were int^rated. 

The integraiion at the University of Chicago . — The last of 
the programs of integration of high-school and junior-college 
years to be referred to in the present report is the one recently 
announced by the University of Chicago. Am ong the 
releases for publication after the January, 1933, meeting of 
the university's board of trustees was the following brief and 
moddst statement: 

In order to permit the extension of the benefits of the new educa- 
tional plan of the University of Chicago to students in the Univerai^ 
High School, the last two years of that Bchool have been placed under 
the jurisdiction of the college. Students In these years of the high 
school will receive instruction from the college faculty, which, beginning 
next fall, will be augmented by the addition of certain members of the 
faculty of the high school. 

As heretofore, registration in the high school will be limited to day 
pupils. Graduates of other high schools ^Bt^pontinue to enter the 
college as freshmen on the usual basis. 

This announcement is a logical sequel to published dis- 
cussions by President Hutchins of the feorgauization of the 
American system ^of education which he deems desirable.^* 
This reorganization would include a 6-year elementary school, 
a secondary school of ‘‘three or four years/' another unit of 
the same length above this secondary school, and at the top 
of this structure the university. The integration of the last 
two years of the Ui^veraity High School with the present 

»8m Hotcbiu, Robert M., TIm Amerfamn Sdaa.tioD.1 Bntem. Bdiool Rovlaw, 
4l;M-100^ Febnurr. 1083, . 
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College (corresponding in length with the typical junior- 
college unit) which seems to be contemplated in this action 
will provide what will be forllhost students traversing both 
periods a 4-year college underlying the University proper. 
We are justified in anticipating, however, that this latest 
development will afford students in th/e downw'ard extension 
of the college the opportunity for progress through the new 
unit at a rate more rapid than one grade per year, so that 
considerable proportions may complete the new unit in less 
than four years. Some should be able to complete it in 
three ^ears. The expectation would be that, with the 
economy already effected in the University Laboratory 
Schools as this was described in the foregoing chapter, indi- 
vidual pupils beginning their education in the University 
Elementary School might complete the work of this elemen- 
tary school (of 6 grades), of the University High School 
(of 3 grades), and of the new college in 12 years, the period 
usually required to complete the work of the elementary 
school and high school. Little more can be said in further 
description of the new development at this writing because 
detailed plans are just being made and have not yet been 
announced. 

The school situation of the country is at a stage where 
satisfactory development of this downward extension of the 
University’s collie' can exercise a signal influence on the 
organization of school systems and higher institutions. 
The evidence of the foregoing part of this monograph reports 
that about three-fourthS of the large number of lo6al public 
junior colleges are housed with high schools. In most of the 
remaining fourth the junior colleges are housed in buildings 
near at hand. At the same time, out of respect for tradition 
and standards of acc^'editing agencies, those in charge are 
typically trying to keep the high school end the junior college 
apart. By demonstrating the feasibility of a college that 
integrates two levels of Education which are essentially one, 
the University of Chicago will provide pchool authorities 
wdth what will appeal to them as a logical solution of a 
perplexing problem. 

"We are encouraged in the expectation of constructive 
influence of the projected development at Chicago by the 
instances of integration already undertaken in the schools 
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of the country as these- have been described in this chap- 
ter and the one immediately preceding. The freedom of an 
institution like the University of Chicago should make it 
possible to add new meaning to this period of education, 
a period believed by many to be less significant now than 
most other levels in the system. It seems entirely appro- 
priate to look forward to the new unit in the American sys- 
tem that will .emerge from this integration as the new college. 
The history of collegiate education in this Ci. .ntry, including 
the established fact of the depression into Hgh-school years 
of the college curliculum, also provides an justification 
for dropping the qualification “junior” fro. the names of 
such institutions ank calling them simply ‘'^‘colleges.” To 
those who are concerned over whether the mod of educa- 
tion represented is collegiate or secondary rtinay be pointed 
out that it corresponds in, level and functi^h with the later 
years of the secondary schools in the countr? s of continental 
Europe which directly underlie their universities. 

t. AN OVERVIEW 

The special reorganizations considered . — The chief concern 
of this monograph is the reoi^anization of secondary educa- 
tion in this country represented in the advent of the junior 
high school and of the junior college.* One of the policies 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education calls for 
the study chiefly of innovations, and even though Both 
reoiganizations have proceeded at a rapid rate during the 
last 20 years or more, junior high schools and junior colleges 
are still sufficiently novel as compared with the great body 
of schools to justify including in the survey the study that 
has been made of them. Even more in line with this policy 
is the more intensive study of individual schools attempting 
the unusual, reprcfsented in Chapter IV (Section 1) of 
Part I of this monograph prepared in collaboration by 
Francis T. Spaulding and 0. I. Frederick, and in the two 
chapters of this concludi^ part dealing with “special re- 
organizations.” 

Almost a score of reorganizations have been dealt with 
in this concluding part of t% monograph, treatment 

has divided them into two groups, (1) the reoiganizations 
to save time, considered in Chapter I, and (2) the reorgani- 
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zations to achieve integration of high-school and junior- 
college years, considered in the present chapter. The special 
reorganizations considered under the heading of reoi^ani- 
zations to save time are the experiments or realignments 
in the public schools of Kansas City, Mo.; Joliet, lU.; Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Concord, N. flL; Tulsa, Okla.; Baltimore, 
.Md.; and in the University of Chicago Laboratory Schools, 
Those -considered under the heading of reorganizations to 
achieve integrati; ,^are the rearrangements in public schools 
at Pasadena, Vent\pa, Compton, and Salinas, Calif.; Mober- 
ly, Mo.; Hills):.- Tex.; Iowa Falls, Iowa; in the John 
Tarleton Agricul..^-;al College m Texas; in Stephens College; 
and the College .'.f the University of Chicago. With -two 
exceptions the re ►iganizations examine4“ involve the work 
of the junior co*. jge, and in the case of the exceptions, 
extension of the vystera to include the junior college was 
at least. contemplgjted. ^ 

The approaches to the saving of time in the first group 
are varied. In most of the group the usual 12-grade system 
has been shortened to 11 grades. The saving has been 
effected chiefly in the elementary grad^es. The first of the 
Northern systems to go on this basis was Kansas City. 
Others of the group now on this basis are Salt Lake City, 
Concord, and the laboratory schools at the University of 
Chicago. Kansas City is now canying on an experiment 
aiming to save another year in high-schopl and junior- 
college grades. At Joliet the procedure is to enroll selected 
high-school seniors in freshman college courses. At Tulsa 
^ the approach is through a careful classification of pupils and 
the preparation of differentiated curriculums'; the cur- 
riculum of superior pupils will be planned to carry them 
through the second year of college work in 12 years. In 
Baltimore capable high-school pupils carry additional sub- 
jects and do five years of work in four years, subsequently 
entering higher institutions as sophomores. 

With the exception of a single institution, the reorganiza- 
tions to int^rate set up a 4-grade institution including the 
last two years of high school and the two years of the junior 
college. The exception is Salmas, where only the last high- 
school year has been joined with the junior foUege. With 
two exceptions, all such of these reoiganizations as are in 
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local school systems, namely, Pasadena, Ventura, Compton, 
Hillsboro, and Iowa Falls, include junior high school units of 
four grades. One of these exceptions is Salinas, with a 
3-grade high school comprehending the ninth, tenth, and | 
eleventh grades, and the other is Moberly, where the junior 
high school now includes only, the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
grades but will later include also the seventh grade. The 
degree of integration in these reorganizations varies. Inte- 
gration begins with the housing of high-school and junior- 
college years in a common plant. It often includes some 
assignment of individual staff members to teaching at both 
high-school ana jumor-college levels and membership of 
students at both levels in the same extracurriculum organi- 
zations. The integration does not as often affect the cur- 
riculum ; in this respect much more progress is desirable. 

A comparison oj the two groups . — The reader is warned 
against assuming that^e reorganizations in each of the 
groups as they have been described have no other special 
purpose than those implied in the grouping — in the first 
group, to save time, and in the second group, to integrate 
high-school and college work and thereby to work out a better 
articulation in the school system. The grouping aims 
merely to bring out what appears to be the or a major pur- 
pose of the special reorganization. Additional purposes in 
certain individual reorganizations were expressed or implied, 
in connection with the statement concerning each above. > 

The fact is that no hard and fast line separates the two 
groups. On one hand, the experiments at Kansas City, 

' ' Joliet, and Tulsa all involve the integration of high school 
and college in one way or another. On the other hand, 
certain of the .plans in the second group have aimed or are 
' ahning at saving time for the student: The reorganization 
in Pasadena by the new cooperative arrangement with 
authorities at the University of California by permitting stu- 
dents in tte upper half of the twelfth grade to take college 
courses; thAeoiganization at Stephens by an arrangement 
for studenti^D begin college courses while still in high school 
- years; the projected dbll^e at the University of Chicago by 
extending the features of its new plan, which includes oppor- 
tunity for accelerated progress, into the last two high-school 
years. I 
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Even the remainder of the second group may be assumed 
to be effectii^ sometWng in the way of economy of time, 
becaiue individual staff members in the integrated units who" ' 
give instruction in identical subject helds on both sides of 
the arbitrary line separating high-school and junior-college 
work will be aware of the laige amount of overlapping in the 
usual coursM at these levels as these are ordinarily taught, 
and will tend to work out a better articulation of (Courses 
than obtains in institutions ih which the levels are separately 
administered. This will give time for the addition of content 
to the courses represented. Also, guidance workers in in- 
tegrated units will more often advise individual students 
against taking both of two courses covering much the same 
ground giveirtt the two levels, for example, the high-school 
course in general chemistry and the college course in generd / 
inoiganic chemistry , the high-school and college courses in 
economics, etc. Such students will, instead of going over 
pound they have already traversed, make contact with what 
is to them new content in further courses in these or in other 
subject fields. 

The foregoing discussttm directs attention to the two 
possible methods of economizing time. One of these is the 
obvious procedure of reducing the length of time required to 
traverse a given period of education. Reorganizations of 
the first type , here considered obviously belong in this 
categoty. The other procedure is to enrich the period of 
education without shortening it, as is possible in reorganiza- 
tions of the second type. Advo^tfiS of reoiganizations of 
the first type can, however, cont^Ljttth some justification, 
that their procedure achieves botlnTypes of economy of time, 
more especially for students continuing to higher levels of 
education. 

The aiTgument fof etonomy through shortening the period ' 
of training is a potent one as it applies to students destined 
for professional or other advanced training at the university 
level. It is somewhat weakened when applied to systems 
that do not include junior-coU^e years or do not afford other 
facilities for continuance of education. Pupils who complete 
the shortened programs of elementary-school and high-school 
education and who do not continue their educf^tion are thus c 
thrust out to seek employment at earlier ages fh«tn are ' 
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characteristic of youth completing systems not effecting this 
type of economy of time. Such an outcome might be 
acceptable when and where opportunities for employment 
are at hand for those who complete the shortened programs. 
The present economic crisis has accentuated the danger of 
shortening the period of elementary-school and high-school 
training without, at the same time, extending the period of 
education to include junior-college years, but it has also 
helped to bring home to us the significance for education of 
the decrease over a lojig period of years in the proportion of* 
young people in employment and the need of making some 
type of provision in the schools for increasing propiortions not 
employed. The argument for economy of time in this sense 
must now be accompanied by a proposal for upward extend 
sion of the system to include junior-college years. Otherwise, 
the fo(merly exceedingly powerful positive argument of 
finan{;ial saying by means of^he shortened system will be 
art even more tellingsn^ati^aigument arising out 
of the economi^^|kd so'ciliHo8s^^nl»ed from the presence 
in society of vast numbers of d^prgamzed unemployed youth. 

The secoifdyj-oup of reoi^n^^pns', 6n the other hand, 
with their lon^r in tegrated"unitff, should, more often than 
they do, provide arrangements for moving pupils through the 
schools more rapidly ^an at the traditional rate. This can 
be done at the same time that training nrogfams throughout 
the period represented are enriched. The pupils imdertak- 
ing the shortened programs should, however, be carefully 
selected in older that only those who can and should con- 
tinue their fomal education beyond the junior-college level 
are admitted to them. The criteria of selection should in- 
clude not only promise of scholastic proficiency at the higher 
level, but also the practicability from the financial stand- 
point of the individual student’s continuing his education. 
The work of selection must be the responsibility of guidance 
workers in these reorganized institutions. 

The need of conHmuma stvdy and appraisal of these special 
reorganizations . — ^The forgoing analytical description of the 
special reorganizations considered has been accompanied by 
a partial attempt at appraisal, sometimes factual and some- 
times speculative. Although the brief examination that has 
been possible finds most, if not all, to be promising innova- 
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tions, no one of them has reached a stage that it does not 
require further scrutiny and further improvement in the light 
of results of such scrutiny. The present brief report brings 
together for the first time information concerning practically, 
nil such reorganizations in order to facilitate comparison so 
that similarities and differences may be made to stand out, 
to make more apparent certain important issues involved, 
and to stimulate more investigation in such a fruitful field. 
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A UST OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS (SCPPLm'Q DETAILED 
INFORMATION FOR C5E IN CONNECTION WITH 
^ PART D WHICH REPORT EXCEPTIONALLY 

CONfPREHENSIVE ORGANIZATIONS 

School administrators Jfiterestcd in increasing the com- 
prehensiveness of thek schools’ organizations will frequently 
find it of value to study the organization of schools w'hich 
are already somewhat outstanding in comprehensiveness. 
The following list of schools may be of service in this con- 
nection. - The schools, included in the list are those sub- 
mitting detailed reports on their organization for use in this 
study, whose scores for at least five of the nine major fea- 
. tures of organization equaled or exceeded the upper-quart ile 
scores /or all schools of equimUnt siu} The schools marked 
with a star ^*) attained the standard adopted for consistency 
of organization as well: In all the major features their scores 
equaled or exceeded the median scores for schools of equiva- 
lent size. The list thus comprises schools reporting excep- 
tionally comprehensive oiganizations in a majority of their 
features; the starred schools combine exceptional compre- 
hensiveness with a high degree of consistency of organization. 

The schools are classified imder two main heads: Those 
whose reports showed unusual comprehensiveness m the 
junior high school grades, and those whose reports indicated 
imusual comprehensiveness in the senior high school grades. 
The grades represented in each school are shown in paren- 
theses after the name of the school, llndivided 5-year and 
6-year schools (indicated by the figures 7-11 or 7-12) and 
junior-senior high schools (indicated by the figures 7-9:10-12; , 

or 7—8:9^12) appear in both junior and senior high school 
divisions in cases in which the reports from these schools ' 
show unusual comprehensiveness of organization in both 
school units. 

‘ For an Acoount o( the matbod of scoring nstd, sm Ch. I. Ceruin of tbe schools listed sab- 
mitM reports too Ute for tndusioo to the group oomperisoos presentod In the body of this 
ttody. Tbe reports from these schools here, oevertbelese, been toored, and tbe schools 
hove been listed on the bvii of tbe scores obtAioed. 
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For convenience m reference the schools are listed accord- 
ing to^ections of the Unit-ed States, with the schools arranged 
alphabetically by States and cities under each section. 

It should be borne in mind that this list is based upon only 
a sampling oj the secondary schools of the country. The omis- 
sion of a given school from the list does not necessarilv mean 
that that school fails to meet the standards for exceptional 
comprehensiveness of organization; it may mean simply that 
the school in Question was not included among those which 
submitted detailed reports on their organization in connec- 
tion with this project of the survey. 

It should be borne in mind also that this list is based upon 
leports for the school year 1930-31. Changes in the organ- 
ization of individual schools since that time may have altered 
their positions in the total list of schools considered. 

/ SCHOOLS REPORTISa EXCEPTIOS'ALLY COMPREHE.VSIX'E OROAKl- 
Z.ATIOSS IS THE JVSIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 
New England 

Troup Junior High School (7-9), New Haven, Conn. 

Leominster Junior High School (7-9), Leominster, Maas. 

♦Milton High School (7-9 : 10-12), Milton, Maaa. 

Middle Atlantic States: 

•Croton-Harmon High School (7-12), Crftton-on-Hudaon, N.Y. 

Eatee Junior High School (7-9), GloversvilJe, N.Y. 

Central Junior High School (7-9), Allentown, Pa. 

♦Chadda Ford Junior High School (7-10), Chadda Ford, Pa. 

Cheltenham Townahip High School (7-9:10-12), Elkina Park, Pa. 

•Southmont Borough High School (7-9:10-12), Johnstown, Pa. 

Independent High School (7-12), Milford, Pa. 

Manheim Townahip High School (7-9:10-12), Neffaville, Pa 
^uthem Stated: 

•Union Springs Junior-Senior High School (7-9:10-12), Union 
Springs, Ala. 

Lake Helen Junior High Scl^ool (7-lOf), Lake Helen, Fla, 

Parker High School (7-11), Greenville, S.C. 

Zundelowits Junior High School (7^8), Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Middle Western States: - 

Bloomington Junior-Senior High School (7-8:9-12), Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Emerson Junior High School (7—8), Muncie, Ind. 

* A/ton Junior-Senior High School (7-8:9-12), Alton, Iowa. 

Hays Junior-Senior High School (7-9: 10-12), Haas, Kana 

Salina Junior High School (7-9), Dearborn, Mich. 

♦Grosae De High School (7-12), Groese He, Mich. 
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Menominee Junior-Senior High School (7-9:10-12), Menominee, 
Mich. 

Eastern Junior High School (7-9), Pontiac, Mich. 

, ^Aurora Junior-Senior High School (7-9: 10-12), Aurora, Minn. 
Boonville Junior-Senior High School (7-9:10-12), BoonviUe, Mo. 
North Royalton High School (7-12), Brecksville, Ohio. 

■•'Orange High School (7-12), Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

Upper Sandusky Junior High School (7-9), Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
•■Eugene Field Junior High School (7-9), Tulsa, Okla. 

JV\'ilson Junior High School (7-9), Tulsa, Okla. 

Wilson Junior High School (7-9), Appleton, Wis. 

Janesville Junior-Senior High School (8-9:10-12), Janesville, 
Wis. 

Two Rivers High School (7-12), Two Rivers, .Wis. 

Waukesha Junior-Senior High School (7-9:10-12), Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Western States: 

♦Clarenaont Junior-Senior High School (7-9:10-12), Claremont, 
Calif. 

Hemet Junior High School (7-9), Hemet, Calif. 

Burroughs Junior High School (7-9), Los Angeles, Calif. 

•w *Dana Junior High School (7-9), Los Angeles, Calif. 

*Eagle Rock High School (7-9:10-12), Los Angeles, Calif. 
♦Jordan High School (7-9:10-12), Los Angelesj Calif. 

♦King Junior High School (7-9), Los Angeles, Calif. 

San Fernando High School (7-9:10-12), Los Angeles, Calit. 

Van Nuys High School (7-9: 19-12), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Piedmont Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Piedmont, 
Calif. 

La Jolla High School (7-12), San Diego, Calif. 

South Pasadena Junior High School (7-9), South Pasadena, Calif. 
Alamosa Junior-Senior High School (7-8 : 9-12), Alamosa, Colo. ' 
South Junior High School (7-9), Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Bakei Junior High School (7-8), Etenver, Colo. 

♦Fountain High School (7-12\ Fountain, Colo. 

♦Lewistown Junior High School (7—8), Lewistown, Mont. 

Beaver Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Beaver, Utah. 
Sandy Junior High School (7-9), Sandy, Utah. 

Laramie High School (7-12), Laramie, Wyo. 

». SCHOOLS REPORTlSa EXCEPTIONALLY COMPREHENSIVE OROANl- 
ZATiONS IN THE SEHIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 

New England: 

Milton High School (7-9 : 10-12), Milton, Mass. 

Middle Atlantic States: 

Glen Ridge Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Glen Ridge, 
N.J. 

•Croton-Hannon High School (7-12), Croton-on-Hudaon, N.Y. 
Southside Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : KE12), Elmin, N.Y. 
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Central Rural High School (7-9 : 10-12), Sherburne, N.Y. 
Cheltenham Township High School (7-9 : 10-12), Elkins Park, Pa. 
Hazleton Senior High Scjiool (10-12), Hazleton, Pa. 

♦Southmont Borough High School (7-9 : 10-12), Johnstown, Pa. 
Stowe Township High School (7-8 : 9-12), McKees Rocks, Pa. 
Independent High School (7-12), Milford, Pa. 

Manheim Township High School (7-9 : 10-12), Neffsville, Pa. 
Reading Senior High School\^10-12), Readitg, Pa. 

Titusville Senior High School (%12), Titusville, Pa. 

Southern States: 


♦Union Springs Junior-Senior High School (7-9: 10-12), Union 
Springs, Ala. 

Atherton High School for Girls (9-12), Louisville, Ky. 

Reynolds High School (8-11), Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Parker High School (7-11)) GreenviUe, S.C. 

Middle Western States: 

Evanston Township High School (9-12), Evanston, 111. 

Oak Park and River Forest Towmship High School (9-12), Oak 
Park, lU. 

Bloomington Junior-Senior High School (7-8:9-12), Blooming- 
ton, In4*^' 

^ Afton Junior-Senior High School (7-8 : 9-12), Afton, Iowa. 

Cherokee County Community. High School (9-12), Columbus, 
Kans. 

Hays Junior-Senior High School (7-9 :^^0-12), Hays, Kans. 
Community High School (9-12), Norton* Kans. 

Ottawa Hills High School (7-9 : 10-12), Grand Rapids, Mich. 
•Grosse He High School (7-12), Grosse He, Mich. 

Menominee Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Menominee, 
Mich. 

♦Aurora Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Aurora, Minn. 
Boonville Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), BoonviUe, Mo. 
Wellston High School (9-12), WeUston, Mo. 

North Royalton High School (7-12), Brecksville, Ohio. 

•Orange High School (7-12), Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

♦Heights High School (10-12), Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Grandview Heights High School (7-12), Columbus, Ohio. 
Weathersfield Towmship High School (7-12), Mineral Ridge, Ohio. 
Enid Senior High School (10-12), Enid, Okla. 

♦Central High School (10-12), Tulsa, Okla. 

West High ^hool (10-12), Green Bay, Wis. 

♦Janesville Junior-Senior High School (8-9:10-12), Janesville, 
Wis. 

Waukesha Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Waukesha, 
Wis. 

Western States: 

Qaremont Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Claremont, 
Calif. 


Union High School (10-12), Hemet, Calif. 
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♦Eagle Rock High School (7-9 : 10-12), Los Angeles, Calif. 

♦Jordan High School (7-9 ; 10-12), Los Angeles, Calif. 

Roosevelt High School (10-12), Los Angeles, Calif. 

San Fernando High School (7-9 : 10-12), Los Angeles, Calif. 

♦Van Nuys High School (7-9 : 10-12), Los Angeles, Calif. 

North Hollywood High School (7-12), North HoUywood, Calif. 
Piedmont Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Piedmont, Calif 
La Jolla High School (7-12), San Diego, Calif. 

Santa Rosa High School (9-12), Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Torrance High School (7-12), Torrance, Calif. 

♦City and County Senior High School (9-12), Lewistown, Mont. ‘ 
Alsea High School (9-12), Alsea, Oreg. 

Grants Pass High School (9-12), Grants Pass, Oreg. 

Beaver Junior-Senior High School (7-9 : 10-12), Beaver, Utah 
Laramie High School (7-15), Laramie, Wyo. 
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Appendix B 

A LIST OF NEEDED INVESTIGATIONS OF SCHOOL OROANIZATION 
» REVEALED IN PART 1 

The present study of secondary-school organization has 
been subject to at least three major limitations. Piret, there 
has been no opportunity for thorough validation of the system 
of scoring used in judging the oi^anization of individual 
schools. Second, a number of promising clues have had to 
be disregarded in the analysis of various types of oiganization • 
and various sizes of schools, for want of the time and funds 
necess^ to follow all such clues to a definite end. Third, 
the brief time interval covered by the study has prevented 
any long-term analysis of the' effects of various types of 
organization under varying conditions. 

The defects arising from theQ^^hmitations may eventually 
be remov^ if certain further studies can be made. Schools 
of education or individual students of education will be 
interested, it is hoped, in adding to the investigations de- 
wribedin this report. The following list of possible further 
investigations is presented as a suggestion of ty^ of studies^ 
which might prove fruitful. 

This list does not pretend to be all-inclusive. Many 
investigations which are not specifically mentioned will occur 
to the thoughtful student as having direct taring on the 
problems of school organization. The studies Suggested are 
those which will most directly supplement the particular 
investigations already made, or which wiU provide desirable 
checks upon the conclusions set forth in the preceding pages. 

A. Subjeotfl suggested for further investigation for which date gathered 
in the present study may be used as a partial 
1. The validation of a system of rating the organiiation of an 
Individual seoondary school; in parUcular, the detennina- 
^ tioD of rdationshipe between — 

(а) Practice in detailed aspects of organisation and pupfl 

achievement. 

(б) Praotioe in general aspects of organisation and pupil 

achievement. 

(c) Practice in general aspects of organization and the 
judgment of competent specialists aa to effective- 
ness of organization. 
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2. Analysis of the extent to which effectiveness'll! one major phase 

of organization is dependent upon special effectiveness in 
one or more other phases of organization. 

3. More exact analysis of the t>T>ical organization of conventionally 

organized schools, as a means of gaging the effects of reor- 
ganization. 

4. Detailed analysis of the organization of outstanding private 

schools, as contrasted with the organization of public schools. 

6. Study of the organization of private secondary schools used as 
agencies of public instruction, as contrasted with the organi- 
zation of comparable public schools. 

6. Analysis of various special types of organization not sufficiently 

represented in the present study to allow detailed investiga- 
tion ; in particular, analysis of — 

(a) The 4-year junior high school organization within unit 

enrollment groups. 

(b) The undivided 5-year high-school organization wdthin 

unit enrollment groups. 

<c) Secondary' -school organizations forming parts of 11- 
grade public-school systems. 

(d) Secondary-school organizations which include junior- 
college units. 

7. I>etailed investigation of the fa^rs which cause individual 

secondary schools either notably to exceed or notably to fall 
below^ the norms for organization of schools of their type and 
size. (Study of this problem may prop>erly be a phase of 
the validation of norms. On the assumption that certain 
norms have been accepted as valid, it is here suggested as a 
problem in the determination of causal relationships.) 

8. Detailed study of methods by which schools necessarily handi- 

capped either in size or in type of organization may improve 
their organization. 

9. Further evaluations of various types of organization in schools 

falling in enrollment groups not adequately represented in 
the present study; In particular, study of schools separately 
classified — 

(а) In subdivisions of average grade enrollments below 30. 

(б) In subdivisions of average grade enrollments above 333. 

10. More exact analysis of the differences in organization between 

large and small schools b)^a segregation of schools In type 
groups and a determination of theliifferences between large « 
and small schools common to all the type groups. 

11. Investigation of the maximum effectiye size of school under 

various types of organizatiqp* 

12. Study of the relationship between effectiveness of organization 

and per-pupil outlay for items Immediately associated with 
organization. 
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13. Recurrent studies of school organization, according to methods 
similar to those employed in the present investigation, to 
provide: 

(a) Facts concerning the status of school organization 

on a nation-wide basis, in the light of which progress 
in organization may be determined periodically. 

(b) Periodic data on the relationships of the various ele- 

ments in the national program one to another. 

B. Subjects suggested for further investigation for which few or no 
data have been gathered in the present study. 

1. Study of the relative holding power of schools of various 

sizes and types over a period of years. 

2. Investigations of the relationship between differentiation 

in salary schedules among separate units of the school 
system, and 

(o) Articulation between the units. 

(6) Pupil achievement in the separate units. 

3. Study of the relationship between the sources of support 

for extracurriculum activities and the scope of the extra- 
curriculum. 

4. Study of the relationship between the effectiveness of 

liomogeneous groupings, and the use of — 

(а) Semiannual as contrasted with annual promotions. 

(б) Promotion by subject as contrasted with promo- 

tion by grade. 

6. Investigation of the effects of extreme departmentalization 
in the junior high school grades. 

6. Comparison of both the administrative and the educa- 
tional effects of various types of curriculum organization. 


